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raster, FASTER, FAS TER 


The Tempo of Production Swells— 
in ever Increasing Volume... 


We at Apollo are aiding the war effort by getting Out of the struggle will come increased facilities, 
more and more of our sheet steel specialties to larger production and renewed courage with 
manufacturers and builders of ships, airplanes, which to meet the complex problems of 

electrical equipment, gasoline containers, oil 
drums, powder kegs, practice bombs, defense 
plants and houses, and other vital products. 


the post-war period. But now 
there can be but one objec- 
tive—Total Victory. 

Workers and management believe that the war 

can be won and we are putting everything: we 

have into the fight. The civilian trade, denied 

even partial deliveries, is accepting the 

sacrifice in true patriotic spirit— 

United for Victory. 
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V2 NEO-TIME-CURRENT 


METHOD OF ACCELERATION 
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As its name implies, NEO-TIME-CURRENT Control is designed 

to accelerate the a-c wound-rotor motor in the shortest, safe time. 

On normal loads, closure of the secondary acceleration contactors 

is as fast as the motor is able to accelerate the load. Time is short 

- > a +¢ . on light loads—automatically lengthened out on heavier loads to 
Ee keep current peaks down and motor-torque increasing. 


On abnormal loads, the characteristics of the wound-rotor motor 
are such that forcing the motor by cutting out secondary resistance 
beyond the maximum torque-point will only result in decreasing 
torque developed by the motor and in increasing motor current. 
If the motor is stalled, NEO-TIME-CURRENT will short out 
secondary resistance to increase torque gradually, giving greatest 
time per step until the maximum torque-point is reached. If the 
motor cannot accelerate the load on this point, the overload relays 
will operate to disconnect the motor from the line. 


UND-ROTOR MOTOR: 






This new system of control for push button operation of conveyors, 
crushers, etc., etc., has many advantages. Acceleration is auto- 
matic. Time is varied without human attention according to the 
load. Acceleration to the maximum torque-point guarantees 
starting or the overload relays remove power. Ask our nearby sales 
office about NEO-TIME-CURRENT for your a-c wound-rotor 
motor problems. The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Close-up view of NEO-TIME-CURRENT 
Acceleration unit. No dashpots are used. 
Timing is obtained from a ange elec- 
tronic circuit which automatically com- 
pensates for variations in voltage. Adjust- 
ment, when necessary, by 2 convenient 
dials. Could anything be easier! 





RENT CONTROL 


for Push Button Operation of A-c Wound-rotor Motors 
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Keep fleet angles under 3 deg. 


for best service from wire rope 
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WIRE ROPE 


The “fleet angle,” illustrated above, is an 
important consideration when locating a main 
sheave in reference to a winding drum. If this 
angle is too large, there will inevitably be side- 
wear on the rope as it passes diagonally from 
the outside edge of the drum across the sheave. 

Experience has shown that best results are 
obtained when the fleet angle is not greater 
than 1'/ deg., with a smooth-faced drum, and 
not greater than 2 deg. with a grooved drum. 
When the fleet angle exceeds a maximum of 
3 deg., wire rope service life is materially re- 
duced. If these recommended fleet angles are 
followed, you will get a lot of extra service 


., from wire rope. 


Another worth-while maintenance precau- 
tion is proper alignment of sheaves. Proper 
sheave alignment seems like such a small 
matter that it may be overlooked in busy 
times—yet it can add greatly to wire rope 
service life. 

To line up two sheaves properly, simply 
adjust them so that the rope runs straight 
from one to another and seats squarely in the 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Bethlehem Wire Ropes for all Purposes 








 ‘FLEETANGLE =| . 


center of each sheave groove. Even a slight 
misalignment can cause a great deal of wear 
between the rope and the shoulder of the 


sheave. 
On certain types of work it is well to check 


sheave alignment from time to time during 
operation, to catch and correct any deviation 
from true alignment. For example, on tim- 
ber-mounted drag-scrapers and slack-line 
excavators, the sheaves are apt to slip oyt of 
alignment due to a loosening of the mounting 
in the wood. 

Mining machines—loaders, slushers and 
tugger hoists—should also be frequently in- 
spected. Wire rope that operates in a mine 
is subject to severe wear under the best of con- 
ditions. Help the rope with maintenance pre- 
cautions, wherever possible. 

A third practical suggestion is to inspect 
the wire-rope system of clam-shell buckets for 
wobbly sheaves and to replace worn sheave 
bearings or worn axles where necessary. A 
wobbly sheave, or a badly worn sheave, can 
greatly reduce the service life of a wire rope. 
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Performance on the production line must precede performance 
on the battle line. 


'Round-the-clock’’, Cincinnati Press Brakes are speeding the 
production of airplanes, tanks, ships, and equipment for our 
armed forces. 


’ A Cincinnati Press Brake may “step-up” your production. 


Write for recommendations and Catalog B-1. 


ss THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI QHIO U.S.A. 


SHAPERS BRAKES SHEARS 





MODEL 19518 
Capectiy 10,000 ibs. 


MODEL 19034 
Capacity 12,000 Ibs 


ROCKER DUMP TRAILER 
in Various Capacities 
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Model 1614 — capacity 30,000 Ibs 


FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION! 
ROLL YOUR LOADS 


In new and converted plants a 
handling system using trailers is 
easy to set up, ready to go. Trailer 
haulage is adaptable to practically 
every job of moving materials, parts, 
waste, machines and heavy forms. 
Easton Trailers are rolling the loads 
everywhere along our industrial 
Beat-the-Axis front. 

Easton Trailers are available 
(subject to PRP) for all purposes 


in capacities from 2,000 to 40,000 
Ibs. Easton can deliver wood or 
steel deck platform trailers, dump- 
body trailers, or specially designed 
trailers to meet unusual handling 
requirements. Two- or four-wheel 
knuckle steer, fifth-wheel steer, or 
caster type. Flat steel, solid rubber, 
or pneumatic tires. For manual or 
power haul, singly or in train. Tim- 
ken bearing equipped. 


ence covering all angles of indus- 
trial track and trackless haulage. 
For a free survey of your handling 
requirements, or for information on 
Easton Trailers to handle your 
loads, write to Engineering Counsel, 
Easton Car & Construction Com- 
peny, Easton, Pa. 








BEHIND THE SCENES 


























Buffalo Magician 


®@ Cliff Zacharias, engineering depart- 
ment, American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., says 
he enjoys our “machinery chatter”. 
We never realized before that our 
molars made such a racket. 

He then goes on to say that al- 
though he is a magician and a mem- 
ber of the International Brotherhood 
of Magicians, and also a member of 
the Hocus Pocus Club and the Rabbit 
in the Hat Club, he still doesn’t think 
our problem of cutting a 3-inch cube 
into l-inch cubes can be done. The 
answer to the problem is, of course, 
that six of the cubes will have saw 
marks on five sides, but Magician 
Zacharias won't go that far because 
he thinks there'll be too much stock 
loss from the saw cuts to have 1-inch 
cubes at all. 

“Perhaps”, he concludes, “you use 
an invisible saw such as we utilize 
for sawing a woman in two. But con- 
fidentially we stopped doing that un- 
less we wish to go out with two 
small ‘girls instead of one large one”. 

What a guy! 


Cuttyhunk’s Fighting 36 


@ Our home town of Hudson is still 
bringing in the scrap, but its record 
of a few weeks ago has long gone 
by the boards according to news dis- 
patches from all over the country. 


Although not a new record, the 
thirty-six persons who make up the 
entire population .of the tiny island 
of Cuttyhunk, lying fourteen miles 
off New.Bedford, Mass., have done 
a job to be proud of. These fighting 
fisherfolk turned in twenty tons of 
metal for an average of two and a 
quarter tons per family, or over elev- 
en hundred pounds per person. 

And what's more they handled 
every precious pound with their own 
hands and a small eight year old Ford 


America must win this War. . 





. therefore, | will work, | 


will save, | will sacrifice, | will endure, | will fight cheer- 
fully and do my utmost, as if the issue of the whole 


struggle depended on me alone. 
—From the diary of Martin Treptow, 


truck—no cranes, blocks, tackles— 
just “sweat and toil” of the kind that 
wins wars! 


Office Drive 


@ Evidence that thorough searching 
in unexpected places can swell the 
country’s scrap drive is to be seen 
here in the collection of over a ton 
of the precious material dug out of 
four professional and business offices 





in the Terminal Tower building at 
Cleveland. 


Under the direction of Miss Ann M. 
Whittlesey, office manager of the 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, indus- 
trial advertising agency, an unbeliev- 
able assortment of cast off steel was 
accumulated. Contributors to the one- 
woman scrap drive included the 
agency's offices, a law office, the sales 
offices of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, and the traffic agent of the 
Semet-Solvay Company. If you look 
closely you will find an old thermos 
bottle, a liberty bell bank, and other 
odds and ends which make one won- 
der how they ever got there in the 
first place. 


“If Statistics 

@ Some of the statistics which have 
been dug up to show how much of 
this or that could be made for war 
use if something else were discon- 


o 


American soldier killed in action. 


tinued have created some very inter- 
esting problems. 

For example, we read the other day 
that one hundred and thirty-six pairs 
of women’s stockings would yield 
enough silk for one parachute. We 
are admittedly being facetious, but 
just think about that for a minute. 
Which would the aviator himself 
rather have? 

Or, another one that was pulled 
on us was that five bath tubs would 
yield enough steel for one half-ton 
truck, or that a household washing 
machine would yield enough alumi- 
num for twenty one four-pound 
bombs. Would we rather be clean 
or victors? 

There were a couple of other items 
that would offer some very inter- 
esting discussion also. Two hundred 
girdles, for instance, would yield 
enough rubber for one gas mask, and 
all baby pants produced in 194] 
would yield enough rubber to make 
33,000 life rafts. We thrilled at the 
story of the three Navy fliers who 
lived on rubber rafts for thirty-four 
days in the Pacific ocean, but certainly 
the little woman is not going to get 
very thrilled at the extra sheets and 
diapers she is going to have to wash 
in the washing machine which may 
well be on its way to be a four-pound 


bomb. 


Woman Worker 


@ From Alma, Colo., this 
comes a letter from Mrs. Lida Ken- 
nedy, who writes: 


week, 


I am the woman worker whose 
picture appears on page 118 of 
the October 5 issue of STEEL 
under the article "Women in War 
Work’. May I have an extra 
copy of the issue as I should like 
to have a memento of my work 
here at the London Mines & 
Milling Co. 

Please accept my heart-felt 
congratulations on a_ beautiful 
publication. You must have 
a editor and staff. 
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He Uses a Wood Block 
As a Simple 
Depth Limit Gauge! 


Many operators are showing commendable 
initiative and resourcefulness in making the best 
use of the machines and tools they have at hand. 


Such an operator is Raymond Brod. He runs 
an older model turret lathe at the Peters Machin- 
ery Company, Chicago. On some of his work it 
is necessary to hold close limits on the depth of 
a bored hole from a finished outside face on 
castings that vary in width. 


The accompanying sketch shows how opera- 


tor Brod uses a hard wood block, held in a tool 
holder mounted in a Multiple Turning Head, to 
act as a simple stop for the boring cutter. In 
recognition of his resourcefulness we are glad 
to send operator Brod a gold “Victory Pin.” 


Ideas that operators have found beneficial in 
saving time or producing better work are sent 
to us with the hope that they may help others. 
Many of these ideas are explained in Blue Chips, 
a bulletin of special interest to shop men, and 
sent free to the homes of turret lathe operators. 
Make sure your operators are on our mailing list 
to receiveit. Write Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, O. 
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Steel for Strength 


Frames for D-c. Reliance Motors are rolled 
steel with feet of bar steel electrically 
welded. Frames of A-c. Reliance Motors are 
fabricated entirely of bar steel electrically 


welded. Lots of strength —no excess weight. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1088 IVANHOE ROAD ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BIRMINGHAM * BOSTON * BUFFALO 

CHICAGO «© CINCINNATI! © DETROIT 7 
GREENVILLE, S.C. * HOUSTON, TEXAS & 

LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS Cy 


NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH © PORTLAND, ORE 


ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. * AND ~ 
OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES I 4 = 
ao : r 





RELIANCES#, MOTORS 





---AND IN AMERICA’S WAR 
PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


N OTHER YEARS, production 
machinery had a comparatively 
easy time of it — even for this country, 
birthplace of mass production. But 
nowadays, plant equipment is sub- 
jected to extremely heavy intermittent 
loads, hums faster than in any peace- 
time period, without letup. 

To keep the nation’s war produc- 
tion moving at top speed around the 
clock, tougher materials had to be de- 
veloped...many machine parts rede- 
signed. But the only“change” industry 
required of the Torrington Needle 
Bearing was its conversion to war pro- 
duction. In the heavy-duty machinery 
of America-at-war, this unique bearing 


TORRINGTON 


is again proving its adaptability — in 
applications where its definite advan- 
tages mean more than ever. 

Its low coefficient of friction is as- 
suring smooth performance...its high 
capacity and efficient lubrication are 
reducing the need for replacement or 
maintenance attention, enabling man- 
agement—through steadier production 
—to turn out greater quantities of war 
equipment. From the standpoint of the 
machine builder, the Needle Bearing’s 
small size, saving space and critical 
materials, and its remarkable ease of 
installation, cutting assembly time, 
mean faster delivery of production 
machinery to wartime assembly lines. 


peony, 


And so it is easy to see why the Needle 
Bearing was one of the first machine 
parts to “change over” and why, too 
—with the war production program 
increasing in volume and intensity — 
no further change has been necessary. 


IN ADAPTING the advantages of the Needle 
Bearing, the experience of Torrington’s 
Engineering Department is at your disposal. 
Information on capacities and $ 
sizes is given in Catalog No. 110. 

We invite you to write today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN,, U.S.A. © Est. 1866 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
Boston Philadelphia 
Seattie Chicago 
Toronto 


Detroit 
los Angeles 
lendon, England 


New York 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 


EEDLE BEARING 
fila watline need. 
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As equally determined partners in the great struggle 
for human freedom, we are exceedingly proud of the 
joint recognition from our fighting forces . . . the Army- 
Navy “E” Production Award “for outstanding produc- 
tion of war materials.” 

We at Struthers Wells welcome our important role in 
the vital war production responsibility with the same 
do-a-better-job spirit and dispatch that has consistently 
won the admiration and respect of our many peacetime 
friends and customers. 


fe» STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


TITUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Airio Apparatus Repair “Stations are 
located in the cities shown above. 


HAVE ITS LIFE RENEWED 
AT AN AIRCO APPARATUS STATION 


New oxyacetylene torches, tips and regulators are 
becoming more and more difficult to obtain every 
day. Therefore, it's imperative to make existing 
apparatus last as long as possible. 

Worn or damaged Airco equipment should never 
be scrapped before it is examined at an Airco 
Apparatus Repair Station. In most cases it will be 


repairable—and returned to you, quickly, as good 
as new. 

Avail yourself of Airco’s national repair service 
— staffed by company trained and supervised 
men. Regardless of your location, there's an Airco 
Station in your area. 


Reduction 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


IN TEXAS 


MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


“SW eras 
be 


General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIE 
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4 * That’s why more leading firms are specifying 
“American PLUS Phillips”’ on their orders for 

a recessed head screws... they get 3 PLUSSES ¢ 
with every shipment. EF 
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F American's Engineers 


Ist of the “3 Plusses’’ you get 
when you buy American PLUS 
Phillips Screws is the assistance 
of American Screw Company’s 
engineers — the men who pio- 
neered the Phillips Recessed 
Head on hundreds of assembly 
lines. Their fund of experience is 
available to you, for faster driv- 
ing, fewer operations, an average 
of 50% lower assembly cost. 


American's Laboratories 
2nd of the “3 Plusses” is the 


scientific control over the raw 


AMERICAN PRODUCED THE 


Pr >, 
The “PLUS” is ing for Hercules 
Steel ate ok aga 


Steel Company. 





Another “PLUS” customer — Revolv- 
ing Door Division of International 





American PLUS Phillips Screws are 
used on this 48” x 48” x 10’ Cincin- 
nati Hypro Openside Planer. 


materials and manufacturing 
methods centered in American 
Screw Company’s large chemical 
and metallurgical laboratories. 
Here are the testing machines... 
and the technicians... that insure 
the complete dependability of 
American PLUS Phillips screws 
year alter year. 


American's Piece Inspection 
Last but not least of the “3 
Plusses” is the piece inspection 
method devised by American 
Screw Company engineers. . . 





defects in count or quality. 


New Distributors “’On the Map” 
To Give You Quick Delivery 
American Screw Company en- 
gineering, quality control and 
piece inspection have put the 
Phillips Recess ‘“‘on the map.” 
More and more hardware jobbers 
and mill supply distributors are 
stocking American PLUS Phillips 


Screws for you. 


AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 
Chicago, Ill., 589 E. Illinois St. 


which insures you against any Detroit, Mich., 4-258 General Motors Bldg. 
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IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA 













AATROBE 


—ete £ wtOTORY * BIGH « SPEED « STEES 








* Effects urgent savings in Tungsten, 
Molybdenum and Vanadium. 


* The superior Tungster-Molybdenum high 
speed steel for all industrial cutting operations: 


* Can be readily heat-treated to attain 
maximum efficiency. 


Write for Bulletin 


ELECTRIC STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES and PLANT -- LATROBE~ PENNSYLVANIA 








Breech casings, gun mount 
and other parts are tak 
to and from this tempora 


millers on which the breec 
casings are machined. 


Base pilates for Bofors gun 
are handled quickly in and 
out of the King boring mil 

in this bay with the over 
head crane. 
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CANADA’S 
BOFORS es 
PRODUCTION aided with 
CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 


To help rush the thousands of anti-aircraft guns needed by the 
United Nations, a leading Canadian manufacturer has installed 
a considerable number of Cleveland Tramrail cranes with 
ush-button-operated electric hoists. 

THE BOFORS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN Peak production can be obtained from machine tools only by 
Approximate cost, $25,000, with mount. keeping them in active production as much of the time as 
Fires 40-millimetre fixed ammunition. possible. Because with Cleveland Tramrail, gun parts can be 
Rate of fire-bursts at about 120 rounds per minute. placed in and removed from the machine tools in much faster 
Reaches about 20,000 feet. time, machine shut-down periods are reduced greatly and 

Easily mobile, towed by tractor, runs on pneumatic tires. many more parts produced. 
Barrel changed quickly if overheated. Throughout the armament-manufacturing industry, Cleveland 
May be aimed manually or by predictor. Tramrail is playing a major role in stepping up production. 
All parts interchangeable with any other Bofors. At this plant more 40m.m. Bofors guns are turned out; in other 
lants more shells, planes, tanks are made because of efficient 

° memes with Cleveland Tramrail. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
GET THIS BOOK! TWE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING Co. 


1125 EAST 28340 St. WICKLIFFE. Onto. 


















MANUFACTURERS OF + CLEVELAND CRANES + CLEVELAND@TRAMRAIL + STEELWELD BENDING PRESS 





BALL AND ROLLER 





: BEARINGS 


to STOP Steel Production 


Imagine what would happen if the bearings on these steel mill motors 
and generators should lie down on the job. The roughing and finishing 
ends would stop work. So would air compressors, battery equjpment, etc. 
That’s why it was so important to select rugged bearings that hold the 
uniform air gap permanently, prolong motor life, and reduce maintenance 
costs . . . that can take it from the moment the switch is turned on until 
it’s thrown off. That’s why it also pays to handle bearings with clean hands 
and tools . . . to install them correctly with proper tools . . . to lubricate 
them occasionally with oil or grease recommended by a reliable lubricant 
manufacturer . . . to protect them from foreign matter and prevent lubri- 
cant leakage. A working bearing on a motor today is worth a hundred 
cripples in motors in the repair shop. 5161 





SSCSIP INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OHIO 
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MILLING MACHINES 
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PROMPT 


shipments are now the 
rule on this machine. 


DREADNAUGHT 
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Don’t wait until you get stuck on a problem of internal grinding. Even 
















though it looks relatively simple, dictate a memo to Bryant and mail it to 
Bryant with blueprints. 
Bryant engineers may possibly uncover more than one difficulty that 





is not at first apparent — uncover it and overcome it. 

That often happens when they dig under the surface on a simple look- 
ing job. Almost as often Bryant engineers also reveal unexpected ways to combine operations, to cut 
costs and reduce spoilage. 

And please remember that it will not obligate you to dictate a memo to Bryant. Bryant production 
capacity has already been tripled, and it is constantly increasing. Every day Bryant engineering studies 
are being rushed for manufacturers with defense contracts. At the same time, Bryant engineers are 
also pushing steadily ahead with plans for far-sighted firms — plans for cutting costs and increasing 
profits'on.peace time products for tomorrow's markets. 

If you too believe in planning ahead for post-war profits, let Bryant engineers begin to help you 
at once. It will not obligate you to dictate a memo to Bryant. 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 



























S part of our service to industry we publish literature describing the prop- 
erties imparted to steel by the addition of alloys, and the advantages 

and applications of alloy steels. Nine booklets from our literature library are 
briefly noted below. If you can use the information supplied by any of these 
booklets, write for it on your company letterhead. Please refer to the form 


number in your request. 


Chromium and Its Alloys is a tech- 
nical discussion of chromium steels used in the 
chemical industry. It includes descriptions of 
their properties and important applications. 

12 pages Form 3308 


Nitrogen in Chromium Alloy Steels 
describes the effects of nitrogen in chromium 
steels with illustration by tables and macro- 
graphs. It includes information on the pre- 
duction of chromium steels of high-nitrogen 
content by using nitrogen-bearing ferrochrome. 

20 pages Form 4989 


Vanadium in Steel and lron—A 
Review is a technical discussion of vanad- 
iym as an alloy, its history and applications. 
Typical analyses of vanadium steels and irons, 
and a bibliography are included. 

12 pages Form 4209 


Effects of Special Alloy Additions 
to Stainless Steels is a technical discus- 
sion of how the properties of stainless steel! 
can be controlled by use of special alloying 
elements. It includes a description of the 
best procedure for machining these steels. 

16 pages Form 4282A 


Electromet 
Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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Advantages of Columbium in 
Wrought 4 to 6 Per Cent Chromium 
Steel describes the 4 to 6 per cent chromium 
steels and the effects of columbium on their 
physical properties. Graphs and tables illus- 
trate the information. The welding of colum- 
bium-bearing 4 to 6 per cent chromium steels 
and the recommended specifications for these 
steels are also discussed. 

24 pages Form 3551 
Effects of Columbiumin Chromium- 
Nickel Steels describes the results obtained 
in preventing intergranular corrosion by add- 
ing columbium to the austenitic chromium- 
nickel steels. Graphs and tables are included. 

14 pages Form 3006 


Effects of Low-Temperature Heat- 
Treatment on Elastic Properties of 
Cold-Rolled Austenitic Stainless 
Steels is a technical report of investige- 
tions conducted at our research laboratories 
on cold-rolled austenitic stainiess steels. Charts, 
graphs, and a bibliography supplement the 
report. 


16 pages Form 4521A 


The Effect of Molybdenum and 
Columbium on the Structure, Phy- 
sical Properties, and Corrosion Re- 
sistance of Austenitic Stainless 
Steels is a technical report of investigo 
tions conducted at our research labofatories 
Tables and graphs illustrate the report. A 
bibliography and supplementary discussion 
ore included. 


51 pages Form 4730 


Electromet Products and Service 
lists the “‘Electromet” ferro-alloys and metals 
we produce. Each grade is described briefly 
and suggestions are offered for its use in 
both ferrous and non-ferrous industries. 
24 pages Form 21658 
. . * 

Distribution of useful literature is only one 
part of a broad service program which in 
cludes on-the-job advice from ‘‘Electromet 
technical men, and an active research program 
in the development ond specialized applico 
tions of ferro-alloys. If you have a problem 
in the selection or use of ferro-alloys consult 
our metallurgists. There is no obligation. 


‘‘Electromet’’ Ferro-Alloys and Metals are dis- 
tributed through offices of Electro Metallurgi- 


sana 
| FOR VICTORY 


cal Sales Corporation in 
Birmingham, Chicago, Cleve 
land, Detroit, New York, BUY 
Pittsburgh, and San Fran usiveo 
cisco. In Canada, Electro | WAR 
Metallurgical Company of 

Canada, Limited, Welland 

Ontario, is the distributor 





ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


luce 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


“Electromet” is a registered trade-mark of Electro Metallurgical Company 
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Steel supplies the “‘sting’’ for the Patrol Tor- 
pedo Boats, those lightning-fast, hard-hitting 
thunderbolts of our “‘Mosquito Fleet.’’ And 
Weirton’s expanded mills are seething with 
activity to supply more steel for the men on 
every production line and battle front. 

At each step in the steel-making process, 
skillful workmen and modern machines com- 
bine to give ‘‘double-control’’ to the high 
quality of Weirton Steel. So that in war, as 
in peace, steel from Weirton will contiaue to 
meet the most exacting requirements of the user. 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Weirton, West Virginia 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices + Pittsburgh, Pa. 














A TYPICAL SWINDELL GAS FIRED 
CARBOTTOM FURNACE FOR PRECISION- 
CONTROLLED HEAT TREATING AND 
STRESS RELIEVING UNDER TODAY’S 


EXACTING PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS — 
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More Power to Em! 


Translating the high speed revolutions of a motor into the slow driving 
power of an ammunition hoist means a slowdown in speed—an increase 
in power. 

Foote Bros. speed reducers have the rugged construction, the simplicity, 
the high efficiency and smoothness of operation that have won their 
acceptance by the Navy on our new battleships. 

The lessons learned in the laboratory of war—the refinements made 
necessary in reduced size, reduced weight, increased efficiency and depend- 
ability, all spell new and improved speed reducers for industrial applica- 
tions such as conveyors, elevators, agitators, mixers, dryers, kilns, hoists 
and mills when the war is over. 

The plant of Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corporation is today a huge 
laboratory developing new techniques in engineering and new techniques 
in producing better gears and better speed reducers. These developments 
promise peacetime gears and speed reducers that will enable American 
manufacturers to provide better machines at lower cost. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
5301 South Western Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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HE lack of information can 
throw a pretty effective smoke- 
screen around jobs on the produc- 
tion lines. After all, it’s about the 
same as on the firing line—you can’t 
hit them if you can’t see them. 
Your plant is probably no excep- 
tion to the general run of war pro- 
ducers. All have a steady job on 
their hands of training a stream of 
new men and apprentices in spe- 
cialized machine operations or other 
fabricating spebanares. Where the 
needed information concerns alloy 
steels, you'll find invaluable the 
publications listed in the panel to 
the left. 
They’re primarily for production 
men. For engineers and designers, 
complete and certified technical 


data on the various types of stain- 
less and tool steels is available in 
Allegheny Ludlum “Blue Sheets.” 
@ Write ne the information or the 
personal assistance you need. 





Allegheny Ludlum 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


A-8677 ... W&D 
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SYMBOL o VICTORY 


Planes and more planes, machines and more ma- 
chines and back of them goes our symbol of victory. 
We at BAY STATE are proud of our trade mark. To 
us it reflects the power of production embodied 
in abrasive products. To us it shows our part in 
the gigantic world-wide battle of production. 


With greatly expanded kiln and oven capacity, new 
modern presses, increased personnel, BAY STATE 
offers greater production, quicker delivery and 
more accurate grade control of all types of resinoid 
and vitrified bonded abrasive products. Wheels of 
Progress indeed! 


iri... «3 


BAY STATE 


RBRASIVE PRODUCTS CO., WESTBORO, MASS. U.S.A. 











With wartime conditions demanding faster fab- 
rication—increased output—the application of 
Republic ELECTRUNITE Tubing to your prod- 
ucts is just like putting a lubricant on the wheels 
of production. It means rapid, smooth operation 
through all steps of fabrication. 

For ELECTRUNITE is highly uniform in work- 
ability. It has the consistent uniformity of diam- 
eter, wall thickness, concentricity, strength, 


weight, ductility and scale-free surface obtain- 
able only in electric resistance welded tubing. 


public 





ELECTRUNITE © 


FOR ALL KINDS OF FABRICATION 





_ 


The socket wrench shown above illustrates 
ELECTRUNITE’S workability. It was made 
from 3%” O.D. x 11 ga. tubing expanded in 
two press operations to 4%” O.D. at the larger 
end. Holes were punched. 

Don’t wait until you’re “in a jam.” Ask Steel and 
Tubes engineers NOW to show you what this 
“hurry up” tubing can do for you. 

STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND . OHIO 


Berger Manufacturing Division « Niles Steel Products Division 
Union Drawn Steel 
Bxport Department: 


Division « Culvert Division * Truscon Steel Company 
Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


* * v P: 
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ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED TUBING 


Alse Boller Tubes + + + Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 



















...t0 select the right grade of MICARTA 
for every Roll Neck Bearing application 


Examine the performance curves of the three grades of Micarta 
Roll Neck Bearings shown in Charts A and B, and make your own 
deductions. Selection of the right grade to fit the application is as 
easy as it is logical. 

Take GRADE 271, for example. Chart A shows that it has the 
highest compressive strength. This is because GRADE 271 is 
mineral-filled. Chart B shows that the coefficient of friction for this 
grade is about the same as other grades at 600 feet per minute. 


GRADE 271 is clearly the one to specify for high-pressure, high-speed 
applications such as finishing stands. 


GRADE 295, on the other hand, has the lowest coefficient of 
friction at slow speeds because it is graphite-filled, gives a smoother 
bearing surface. It is next highest in compressive strength. 


GRADE 295 meets the need for long life at slow speeds such as is 
encountered in roughing stands and structural mills. 
Performance curves for GRADE 280 indicate that while this 


grade does not star when compared with other Micarta grades, 
it is still vastly superior to bearings of babbitt materials. 


GRADE 280 can be used for general miscellaneous applications such 
as rod, skelp and bear mills. 


However, there’s nothing so convincing as a tést run on one of 











your own mills. Consult your Westinghouse Representative for 
complete details. Or write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. J-06330 


Westinghouse Micarta 
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CHART A— COMPRESSIVE 
STRENGTH OF MICARTA ROLL 7] 
NECK BEARINGS. The excep- | 
tionally high stress-strain rat- 
ings of all Micarta grades is — 
reflected in slower wear, long- | 

er life, and accurate holding ~ 

of gouge. 
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\— CHART B—COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION —| 
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OF MICARTA ROLL NECK BEARINGS. | 
Micarta is water lubricated, saves 
grease costs, cuts power costs 25 to 50%. 
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Tanks that can ‘Take It” and “Dish It Out”’ 


2. THESE DAYS THAT'S A MUST for industrial 
acid tanks as well as war tanks. Acid produc- 
ing and handling equipment has to take the 
24 hour-a-day punishment of the non-stop pro- 
duction drive and keep on dishing out essential 
war materials—munitions, oil, metals, textiles, 
acids. That’s why Tellurium Lead is used—not 
only for tanks but also for pipe lines and coils. 


3. ANOTHER ADVANTAGE: Tellurium Lead is a 
heat-resistant lead—even at elevated tempera- 
tures it exhibits improved resistance to cor- 
rosion by sulphuric and other acids. In fact 
corrosion tests demonstrate that it will with- 
stand acids at temperatures approaching its 
- own melting point. 


2. THIS NEW ALLOY STRENGTHENS UNDER STRESS 
— actually work-hardens when hammered, 
rolled, bent or stretched. A tough lead to begin 
with, it gets tougher. Thus joints and turn-over 
points are less subj ject to cracking .. . buckling 
and creeping are mini . and resistance 
is increased to vibration and to fracture from 
repeated heat changes. 


4, TELLURIUM LEAD IS TIME-TESTED St. Joe chem- 
ical lead, alloyed with a small quantity of tel- 
lurium. To the many desirable properties of 
this famous chemical lead it adds the impor- 
tant new advantages described above. Made in 
sheets, pipes and coils Tellurium Lead is cutting 
down shut-downs in vital acid equipment... 
helping speed the output of Liberty’s Arsenal. 


¢;) TELLURIUM LEAD 


A NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT 





270 3 TMES 


MORE PRODUCTION 
PER MAN PER MACHINE 
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This new precision grinding wheel “breathes:’ Millions 
of air cells cool. Resuli: 100% to 400% faster cutting 


Copyright 1942 by A. P. DE SANNO & SON, INC. 


FiGURE THE EFYECT on your production of 
speeding up grinaizz f-om 100% to 400%. 
This new grinding wheel may do it for you, too. 

The principle of Pog-os-way is new. The 
method of manufacture is new. The bond used 
is new. Instead of a “sandy” or compact struc- 
ture, Por-os-way is cellular and “‘stringy”’ like 
a sponge; contains millions of air cells which 


cool each grinding point between contacts. 

Por-os-way takes deeper cuts, breezing 
through .010” or more. It grinds from 100% 
to 400% faster. It increases production per 
man, per machine 2 to 5 times. And that’s 





not all. Por-os-way shows little tendency to 
load or burn the work. Use it on hard tool 
and die steels. It is hard, tough, holds its 
corner with very little dressing. 

On soft materials—copper, rubber, wood, 
plastics— Por-os-way is free cutting and does 
not easily load. Make a test! Write today 
for the booklet that “tells all” about Por- 
os-way and that opens the way for the pre- 
scription of porosity, grade and grain best 
fitted for your job. Por-os-way wheels are 
not “stock” wheels. A. P. pz Sanwo & Son, 
Inc., 436 Wheatland St , Puoenrxviize, Pa. 


PoR-OS-WAY «a xe“ RADIAC* PRODUCT 








* 
a picture isn’t pretty . . . but the 


paneer is magnificent! Pumping raw 
ne gelatin stock is just about as tough a 
pumping job as there is. That is why the 
Atlantic Gelatin Company, when order- 
ing this Fairbanks-Morse Pump and 
i, Mar Motor Unit specified that the 
unit had to make good — or else! 

It did. Two months after installation, 
the Atlantic Gelatin Company ordered 
another unit just like it. Three years later 
it had a three-year record of perform- 


FAIRBANKS: 


* * * * 7. 


Tajo THE 


FINAL WORD IN TIMES 


LIKE THESE! 


* * * * * 


ance without any time out for repairs! 

That kind of performance is never the 
result of luck or circumstance. It is dwilt 
in at the factory. 

Use your priority to get Fairbanks- 
Morse Pumps for your war production 
job. Because of mechanical superiority, 
they retain their efficiency after less highly 
engineered pumps begin to waste power. 
Buy for today’s job — yes — but with an 
eye for tomorrow, too. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


MORSE «; 


PUMPS 

DIESELS 
MOTORS 
SCALES 
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Third Quarter Steel Profits Down 41% from 1941 Rate 
$26,000,000 Addition to Kaiser Steel Plant Approved by WPB 
“Dig Deeper” for Industrial Scrap, Nelson Asks Executives 

Draft Boards Asked to Consider Skills, Training of Metals Workers 
Accident Prevention Hailed as Contribution to War Effort 


Organized Recovery Program To Put Idle Steel Inventories to Work 
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EX-CELL-O MANUFACTURES PRECISION THREAD GRINDING, BORING ANI 
LAPPING MACHINES, TOOL GRINDERS, HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS, GRIND 
ING SPINDLES, BROACHES, CUTTING TOOLS DIESEL FUEL INJECTION EQUI 
MENT, R. R. PINS AND BUSHINGS, DRILL JIG BUSHINGS, PRECISION PART 





HIGHLIGHTING 





PROFITS Manufacturers who have laid 
awake nights worrying about re- 
negotiation of their war contracts under Public Law 
No. 528 have no real basis for such fears (p. 48). 
In the first place some of the bad features of the 
original law have been corrected by amendments. 
Secondly, the law is being administered by business 
men who desire to keep industry in good financial 
health. They favor fair profit margins and spur in- 
centive by allowing larger profits as costs are re- 
duced through efficiency. Incidentally, any manu- 
facturer can go to one of the three Price Adijust- 
ment Boards and get immediate clearance and thus 
know how he stands with reference to profits. 
Third quarter earnings reported by steel producers 
this year were down 41 per cent from the profits 
for the same period in 1941 (p. 38). 


PRODUCTION Capacity of the new Kais- 


er steel plant at Fontana, 
Calif., has been expanded to 675,000 tons of ingots 
and the plate mill is to be supplemented by bloom- 
ing, merchant bar and structural rolling mills. 
Many orders for steel are being rerated, mostly 
downwards (p. 133). Steel is being diverted from 
certain types of war materiel in order to supply more 
for airplane and ship construction. Almost one of 
every five tons of steel now being produced is go- 
ing into ships (p. 43). — 
Steel production last week again stood at 99 per 


cent of ingot capacity (p. 43). To show how these, 


records are made possible, Bethlehem Steel Co. em- 
ployes relined and enlarged one of the blast furnaces 
at Johnstown in 21 days (p. 42). The pace that is 
being maintained is reflected by the awards of the 
Army-Navy “E” and the Maritime Commission “M” 
pennants to many more plants (p. 63). 


TECHNICAL Harper Goff explains the un- 

derlying thinking which must 
be employed in industrial camouflage—the architec- 
ture of concealment—to be most effective. A series 
of unusual illustrations shows the principles involved 
(p. 72). 

Scott D. Baumer tells how to fabricate replace- 
ment parts by welding structural shapes and plates 
so as to get quickly back into service equipment 
needed to keep production going. He explains how 
many such jobs can be made to last longer than 
original equipment (p. 74). 

Earl Glen gives details of the production of 30 
and 50-caliber cartridge cases and includes recom- 
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this issue of FJTFBEL 


mendations for improved die designs utilizing car- 
bide dies (p. 78). 

F. Hudson presents an qnalysis of the properties 
of sand-cast low-tin alloys and their applications, 
also a discussion on conservation of tin under war- 
time conditions (p. 80). 

Corrugated boxes for shipping have many advan- 
tages but their characteristics must be understood 
to obtain best results. Therefore, suggestions fo: 
shipping economically in corrugated boxes are time- 
ly, especially since factors in effective package de- 
sign are explained (p. 88). 

The M. W. Kellogg Co. has developed ways of 
effectively reducing alloy steel needs of the petrole- 
um industry (p. 92). 

W. F. Plume presents details of the design and 
application of large heavy-duty speed reduction units 
as utilized for many important steel mill jobs (p. 98). 
He tells how to obtain the right unit and how to get 
the most from it in uninterrupted service. 


Freight car parts have been placed 


PRICES 


agreements are regarded as contracts involving serv- 


under a price ceiling (p. 47). Toll 
ices that do not come under price ceilings. 


MANPOWER The War Manpower Com- 
smelting, refining and rolling of metal are activities 
necessary to war production and has instructed that 
draft boards in taking men under the Selective Sery 
ice Act should consider the length of time in train- 
It has compiled a list of jobs 


mission has certified that 


ing replacements. 
requiring six months or more of preparation (p. 45). 
Reflecting the trend, Canada has outlawed absen- 
teeism and floating labor (p. 66). . . Women have 
been found capable of holding most jobs in war 
plants, the tool engineers were told last week (p. 67). 


CONSERVATION Donald M. Nelson 
urges_ industry 
throughout the country to dig deeply and turn in 
the greatest possible amount of scrap, since while 
the situation now is better there is the future to 
think about (p. 44). At the same time, it is a ques- 
tion as to whether the industrial scrap drive is timed 
right or whether it is organized efficiently (p. 55). 
Direction of the War Production Board’s Steel 
Recovery Program now has been concentrated at 
Pittsburgh (p. 58). 
Thin-gage black plate of higher carbon content is 
being rolled experimentally for use in bottle cans 


(p. 56). 


















WARNING! 


The public and peters probably do not realize 
how close many steel mills came last month to 
closing down a portion of their productive capacity 
due to the lack of scrap. 

In fact, Inland actually was forced to shut down 
two furnaces for a time. A drastic curtailment of 
America's steel production, because of the lack 
of scrap, would be a national calamity. 

Today, scrap is coming in somewhat faster than 
we are using it, but we despair that we will build up 
a backlog sufficiently large to provide for all the 
winter months, when very little scrap moves. We 
must build large scrap piles during these fall months 
to carry us through until April, or we are certain to 
have a serious breakdown in steel production. 

Anything that possibly can be done to give 
everyone a better understanding of this critical 
situation will be of service to our country. 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


Chicage 































AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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Criticism in Wartime 





No one can compare the state of the nation today with that of two months 
ago without realizing first that we have made considerable progress in 
buckling down to the realities of war and secondly that this improvement 
has been due largely to natural democratic processes. 


Two months ago—iust before Labor day—the nation was in a state of inde- 
cision in regard to many of its major problems. Congress was toying with 
tax legislation and it looked as if the bill could not be passed until late in 
November. The farm and labor blocs were opposing efforts to curb infla- 
tion. Leon Henderson's OPA was the only agency working effectively to 
restrain price increases. The synthetic rubber program was in a mess. The 
manpower problem was being mishandled. There was a general disposi- 
tion to stall on every delicate issue until after the Nov. 3 elections. 


Today the picture is quite different. The tax bill has been passed and 
signed. A strong organization has been created to deal with economic 
problems and an able administrator has been put at its head. The Baruch 
report pointed the way to progress in the rubber situation and the rubber 
chief has shown by his clash with the cotton senators that he means business. 
The manpower problem is being tackled more realistically. Congress is 
showing signs of achieving a sense of direction. 


What caused this change in attitude in two short months? 


The soundest explanation is that Washington discovered that the people 
want action. Congressmen went home to mend their political fences and 
encountered a critical public. Other Washington officials sensed the 
criticism of the people as it is reflected in the press. The change was 
wrought largely by the whiplash of constructive criticism. 


This should be reassuring to industrialists and others who have deplored: 
the slowness with which officialdom has tackled important war problems. 
lt shows that the American right of free speech is a powerful influence in 
wartime. 


bat Ais 


Editor-in-Chief 
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Third Quarter Steel Profits 
Down 41% from 1941 Rate 


Higher taxes, costs, retroactive wage increases cut deeply into 


.producers’ earnings, despite high operations. . . 


Companies add- 


ing women fo clerical staffs to replace draftees 


THIRD quarter earnings of leading 
steel producers this year were 41 per 
cent lower than those reported by the 
same companies in the Comparable 1941 
period. 

The reduction reflects sharply in- 
creased federal taxes, higher costs and, 
in most instances, retroactive wage ad- 
vances ordered by the National War 
Labor Board. 

The profits picture for the first nine 
months is similar to that for the Septem- 
ber quarter; 14 leading companies re- 
ported earnings of only $122,448,082 for 
three quarters this year, compared with 


$202,616,214 in the same period last 
year. For the third quarter, earnings of 
the 14 producers totaled $39,184,640, 
against $66,727,083 in the 1941 period. 

Federal income and _ excess profits 
taxes advanced sharply. Twelve of the 
producers reporting this item have made 
provision for $415,478,415 for the first 
nine months this year, compared with 
$233,364,534 in the first three quarters 
last year. 

Operations of the industry during 
the third. quarter averaged 95.5 per cent 
of capacity, and for the nine months, 
96.4 per cent of capacity. 


Wage Order Lowers U. S. Steel’s Income 


Despite operations of more than 100 
per cent of capacity, United States Steel 
Corp. earnings for the third quarter were 
only $12,628,836, equal ‘to 72 cents a 
common share, compared with $34,313,- 
345, or $3.21 a common share, in the 
September quarter of 1941. 

Nine morths’ profit amounted to $46,- 


495,743, equal to $3.16 a share, against 
$95,688,091, or $8.82 a share, in the first 
three quarters of 1941. 

Directors declared the $1.75 dividend 
on preferred stock, payable Nov. 20, and 
$1 on common shares, payable Dec. 19. 

Corporation’s net income was lowered 
by wage and salary adjustments ordered 


by the War Labor Board and by a volun- 
tary adjustment made to salaried em- 
ployes in the lower brackets. These ad- 
justments amounted to approximately 
$14,600,000, of which about $6,000,000 
applies to the third quarter and the re- 
mainder to the period between Feb. 16 
and June 30. 

Provision for taxes for the third quar- 
ter total $66,318,328, compared with 
$60,321,120 in the third quarter, 1941. 
Tax provisions for the first nine months 
aggregated $215,742,757. 

A reserve of $6,000,000 was established 
to provide for contingencies attaching 
to the present high rate of operations 
and other unusual conditions. Similar 
funds were set up in the first two quar- 
ters. 

Finished steel shipments during the 
third quarter showed an increase of 3.4 
per cent over the similar 1941 period. 
Shipments for the nine months were 4.1 
per cent above the first three quarters of 
1941. 

Employment and payrolls _ statistics 
show all-time records for the quarter. 


Average number of employes was 340,- 
129 and total payroll was $189,305,722. 


The ‘corporation has lost about 10 per 
cent of its employes through the draft 
or voluntary enlistment, according to 
Chairman Irving S. Olds. Despite this 
operations are continuing above theoreti- 
cal capacity. 

Mr. Olds said the corporation is in a 
fairly comfortable position as regards 
scrap and opined it is in a comparative- 
ly better position than some of the small- 
er companies, because of its diversity 
of operations and also because it pro- 
duces synthetic scrap. He indicated, 
however, that collection of a sufficient 





STEEL PRODUCERS’ EARNINGS STATEMENTS SUMMARIZED 





Third 
1942 

United States Steel Corp. $12,628,836 
Republic Steel Corp.. 2,581,100 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 7,444,870 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 2,459,652 
National Steel Corp.. 838,884 
Inland Steel Co.. 2,642,409 
American Rolling Mill Gos. 2,740,998 
Wheeling Steel Corp..: 839,659 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 2,135,917 
Sharon Steel Corp........ 311,387 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 904,370 
Continental Steel Corp....... 218,251 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co.t. 191,576 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. . 1,246, 731 
NS RG OS TRS $39, 184,640 

PIG IRON CAPACITY ONLY 
Interlake Iron Corp... ....... $311,521 
Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co $33,312 
Wo Tron Go... . 26... 287,400 

{Puce year ends June 30 





Second Quarter 

1941 1942 1942 
$34,313,345 $5,945,373 $46,495,743 
4,378,379 $3,355,158  10;653,221 
7,910,569 6,070,913 19,656,471 
3,103,649 2,291,119 7,327,750 
3,200,453 2,750,445 8,265,166 
3,675,724 2,782,391 8,113,890 
2,523,968 1,602,688 6,075,321 
1,878,355 795,558 2,835,307 
1,677,640 1,932,541 5,471,379 
412.899 386,900 948,589 
2,459,356 1,205,565 2,874,626 
294,592 234,410 621,999 
352,414 665,536 1,221,195 
545.740 §30,785° 1,887,425 
$66,727,083 $29,987,812 $122, 448,082 
$524,698 $247,840 $1,004,123 
270.850 a4 877,282 
112,605 66,553° 618,184 


on ‘first and six month statements. 
Glad ond state. 


Nine Months——— —Federal Taxes Nine Months— 


1941 1942 1941 
$95,688,091 $161,600,000 $82,285,500 
17,997,095 54,200,000 29,975,000 
23,998,054 . 84,370,000 46,030,000 
12,445,843 22 448,000 15,675,000 
12;922,272 19,250,000 14,349,575 
11,247,342 19,567,000 17,109,904 
8,215,761 e 
6,567,551 6,701,060 4,112,182 
4,275,064 27,224,015 10,486,300 
1,226,140 2,442,000 1,940,000 
3,989, 11,709,400 6,890,198 
932,149 811,000 834,875 
1,401,415 THee 
1,710,201 5,156,000 3,676,000 


$202,616,214 $415,478,415 $233,364,534 


$1,824,022 
1,134,314 
1,032,623 
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supply for the winter months might be 
difficult. : 

The chairman said the corporation also 
is in a fairly comfortable position in its 
stocks of manganese ore, and added that 
government stocks probably could be 
drawn upon if necessary. 

U. S. Steel is using an increasing num- 
ber of women in clerical jobs and Mr. 
Olds estimated that between 30 and 40 
per cent of this type of work now is 
being done by women. However, he 
said, the company is moving slowly in 
the employment of women for mill jobs. 
It has employed women for crane op- 
erations and in coremaking duties in 
foundries, but to date the percentage 
of women in mill jobs is small. Train- 
ing programs, however, are underway in 
several plants. 

Mr. Olds said the blast furnace which 
had been dismantled and moved from 
Joliet, Ill, to Ironton, Utah, would be 
blown in about Dec. 1. The corporation 
already has one stack in operation there. 
First of three new furnaces at Provo, 
Utah, will be ready for operation April 
1. Two stacks at the Edgar ‘Thomson 
plant are scheduled to go into blast by 
the middle of 1943. 

The corporation has not yet been 
asked by the government to renegotiate 
any of its contracts, according to Mr. 
Olds. The Navy, however, has asked for 
certain basic information which later may 
lead to renegotiation. 

The Steel corporation’s board of di- 
rectors at their meeting last week au- 
thorized the calling for redemption on 
Dec. 31, 1942, of all of the outstanding 
serial debentures which mature in 1944, 
1945, 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1951. These 
debentures, aggregating $30,000,000 in 
principal, will be redeemed at the prices 
stipulated with accrued interest to Dec 
31, 1942. 


Bethlehem Earns 
1.8% on Billings 


Bethlehem Steel Co.’s net profit for 
the quarter ended Sept. 30 totaled $7,- 
444,870, after all charges and provision 
for federal income and excess profits 
taxes. This compares with $7,910,569 
in the third quarter last year and with 
$6,070,913 in the second quarter this 
year. 

Indicated net profit for the first nine 
months, as compiled from the company’s 
quarterly reports, was $19,656,471, 


against $23,998,054 in the comparable 


1941 period. ; 
Provision for federal income and ex- 

cess profits taxes during the third quar- 

ter amounted to $34,970,000, compared 
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with $21,130,000 in the September quar- 
ter in 1941 and $25,210,000 in the June 
quarter this year. For the first nine 
months this year, provisions for federal 
taxes aggregate $84,370,000, compared 
with $46,030,000 in the first nine months 
last year. 

Bethlehem directors declared a divi- 
dend of $1.50 on common stock, pay- 
able Dec. 1, and the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 on preferred, payable 
Jan. 2. 

Current steel production, according to 
President E. G. Grace, is approximately 
101 per cent of capacity. During the 
third quarter, operations averaged 97.4 
per cent of capacity. 

Mr. Grace said third quarter earnings 
amount to 1.8 per cent on billings, com- 
pared with 3 per cent in the third quar- 
ter of 1941, 3.59 per cent for all of 1941, 
and 8 per cent for 1940. 

Discussing the wage and labor situa- 
tion, Mr. Grace disclosed that weekly 
payrolls in the third quarter averaged 
$53.07 a worker, an increase of 22.8 per 
cent over the third quarter of 1941. He 
pointed out that the increase in the cost 
of living during the same period was 
9.5 per cent. Hourly wages in the quar- 
ter just ended averaged $1.24. 

Approximately $8,000,000 was paid to 
workers in the steel division alone due 
to the retroactive wage increase ordered 
by the War Labor Board. 

Mr. Grace said Bethlehem has been 
discussing renezotiation of contracts with 
the Navy for some time and was ready 
to act when the Navy thought it advis- 
able. 

No serious labor shortage has been 
encountered in the company’s plants. 
The corporation is training some women 
for work in machine shops and shipbuild- 
ing yards, but the total actually working 
is only a small percentage of the total 
workers. About 18,000 men have left 
the company to enter the armed services. 

Mr. Grace said the scrap drive this 
fall had at least in Bethlehem’s territory 
relieved the situation considerably, and 
that the company is in better position 
than it was a year ago. Increasing of pig 
iron capacity, he added, also is helping 
the situation. 


National Steel Corp. 


National Steel Corp. had net profit 
of $2,838,884, after provision for taxes, 
in the quarter ended Sept. 30, com- 
pared with $3,200,453 in the third quar- 
ter last year. 

For nine months, income was $8,- 
265,166, compared with $12,922,272 in 
the first nine ‘months last year. 

Provision for federal taxes in the 
third- quagter totaled $6,500,000, against 
$3,200,453 in the third quarter last year. 





Tax provisions for the first nine months 
this year total $19,250,000, against $14,- 
349.575 in the first three quarters of 
1941. 


Inland Steel Co. 


Consolidated net profit of Inland Steei 
Co., Chicago, for the third quarter 
amounted to $2,689,090, compared with 
$2,782,391 in the June quarter, and 
with $2,642,409 in the September quar- 
ter, 1941. Nine months’ earnings totaled 
$8,113,890, equal to $4.97 a share. 

Federal tax provisions for the third 
quarter totaled $6,386,000, and for the 
nine months, $19,567,000. 

Profits have been adjusted to reflect 
the amount of back wages paid as re- 
sult of the recent ruling of the War 
Labor Board. 


American Rolling Mill 


September quarter net profit of Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. totaled $2,740,998, 
equal to 78 cents per common share, com- 
pared with net of $2,523,968, or 70 cents 
a share, in like 1941 period. In the June 
quarter this year the company reported 
net profit of $1,602,688. 


Nine months’ profit aggregated $6,075.,- 
321, equal to $1.59 a share, against $8,- 
215,761, or $2.34 a share, in comparable 
1941 period. 

Directors declared dividend of 20 cents 
on common to cover final quarter of 
1942, and a year-end disbursement of 
10 cents, both payable Dec. 16 to record 
Nov. 16. 


Wheeling Steel Corp. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., reports net earnings of $839,659 
for the third quarter, after allowance of 
$705,000 for federal income taxes and 
$650,000 for excess profits taxes. 

Nine months’ net was $2,835,307, or 
$2.59 a common share, against $6,567,- 
551, or $9.10 a share in the first nine 
months of 1941. 

Federal tax provisions for the first 
nine months aggregated $6,701,000, 
against $4,112,182 in the first 
quarters of 1941. 

Request for a retroactive increase in 
wages to February, 1942, has been filed 
with the War Labor Board, and, if 
granted, will reduce earnings 
taxes by about $850,000. 

Action on common and preferred 
dividends was deferred until the next 
meeting of the board of directors. 


three 


before 


Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp. 
Net profit earned by Allegheny Lud- 

lum Steel Corp., Brackenritlge; Pa., in 

September quarter totaled. ' $904,370; 


after charges and: provision for $3,654,» 
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000 for federal income and excess profits 
taxes, and an additional charge of $716,- 
000 for retroactive wage increases or- 
dered by the National War Labor 
Board. 

The net is equal, after preferred di- 
vidend requirements, to 68 cents a 
share on common stock. For nine months, 
earnings totaled $2,874,626, equal to 
$2.17 a common share. Taxes for the 
nine months amounted to $11,709,400, 
compared with $6,890,198 in the com- 
parable 1941 period. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. earned 
$7,327,350 in nine months ended Sept. 
80 last, based on third quarter and first 
half reports. This compares with $12,- 
445,843 earned in the like period a year 
ago. 

September quarter profit totaled $2,- 
459,652, equal to $1.34 on common, com- 
pared with $2,291,119, or $1.24 a share 
in the preceding quarter and $3,103,649, 
equal to $1.73 a share, in corresponding 
1941 quarter. 


Rustless Iron & Steel 


Net profit reported by Rustless Iron & 
Steel Corp. for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 totaled $1,887,424, equal to 
$1.96 a common share. This compares 
with $1,710,200, or $1.77 a share, earned 
in like 1941 period. Tax provisions in 
the two periods were $5,156,000 and 
$3,676,000, respectively. 

Based on first half and nine months 
report, net profit for the September quar- 
ter this year was $1,246,731, against a 
deficit of $30,785 in the preceding quar- 
ter and profit of $545,740 in September, 
1941, period. 


M. A. Hanna Co. 


September quarter net profit of M. A. 
Hanna Co. totaled $1,080,307, equal to 
90 cents a share on common stock, com- 
pared with $1,006,168, or 83 cents a 
share, earned in like 1941 period. 

Nine months net aggregates $2,915,- 
036, equal to $2.39 a share, against $2,- 
578,712, or $2.06 a share, in like 1941 
period. Tax provisions doubled last 
year’s allowance. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., profit of 
$3,273,721 in nine months ended Sept. 
80, compared with net of $3,621,730 in 
like 1941 period. 


Cliffs Corp. 


Cliffs Corp., nine months net profit 
of $628,821, equal to 78 cents a share 
on capital stocks, compared with $694,- 
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884, or 86 cents a share, in like 1941 
period. 


General Motors’ Earnings 
Only Half of 1941 Rate 


General Motors Corp. and subsid- 
iaries report net income of $83,635,622 
for the_first nine months of 1942, equal 
to $1.76 a common share, compared 





with $161,249,107, or $3.56 a common 
share, in the first three quarters of 1941. 

Third quarter income was $35,743,411, 
equivalent to 77 cents a share, against 
$43,022,353, or 94 cents a share, a year 
ago. 

Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of the 
board, said the corporation’s capacity 
for war materials this year is estimated 
at $4,000,000,000 and will be increased 
considerably next year. 


“No Need To Approach Bankruptcy 
To Prove Your Patriotism” 


NEW YORK 

STIMULATION of production for 
war is the dominant policy and te first 
guide-post in renegotiation of contracts, 
according to Maurice K. Karker, chair- 
man, War Department Price Adjustment 
Board, who addressed a press conference 
last week. While encouragement is given 
to lower costs and therefore lower prices, 
nothing is contemplated to interfere 
with ever-increasing output of war goods 
and materials for arming the nation. 

In administrating the law under which 
war contracts are being renegotiated, 
Mr. Karker declared the board has no 
intention of experimenting with the 
American system of free enterprise and 
profit; no contracting company should 
be required to approach bankruptcy to 
prove its patriotism. 

Fair and flexible judgment will be ap- 
plied in individual cases up for renego- 
tiation rather than any fixed formula, 
the board being concerned less with how 
much profit a contracting company 
makes than what it should not make. 
The margin in cases already renegotiated 
ranges from four to 33 per cent before 
taxes, depending on individual circum- 
stances. 

If a company produces more than 
one item, losing on some, breaking even 
on others, with a profit on several, re- 
negotiations are conducted on an over- 
all basis to cover afair aggregate profit. 
A total of 6000 contracts have been as- 
signed for renegotiation, the larger con- 
tracts being reviewed first, leaving an 
estimated 25,000 to 30,000 to follow, 
although the war department appar- 
ently does not know definitely how many 
contracts it has placed. Ninety per cent 
of the contracts to be renegotiated are 
by the war department. Few contractors 
have applied for renegotiation, and these 
mainly the larger ones. 

Policy of the board is to administer 
the law, with.a view of making condi- 
tions uniform for all sections and to re- 
negotiate for the period ahead rather 








than for the present or past. Encourage- 
ment of lower-cost large-volume pro- 
ducers is the aim. Mr. Karker pointed 
out some contracting companies have as 
many as 25,000 contracts for products. 
Citing one, the General Electric Co., he 
emphasized the difficulty in submitting 
cost data on every one of the many 
hundreds of items manufactured. 

Opposition to the theory of higher 
costs because the government will pay 
anyway was expressed. -Renegotiation 
of contracts is not new, Mr. Karker de- 
clared; it is done regularly in commer- 
cial business; only in that the procedure 
is applied to government is it new. 


When Costs Become Known 


Any company should know costs, in 
his opinion, when 20 per cent of the 
contract has been delivered. Excessive 
profits are possible under price ceilings; 
the Maritime Commission is buying an 
item for $20 a ton which has a price ceil- 
ing of $60 per ton. 

The law and its administration is di- 
rected toward saving American in- 
dustry from criticism and_ retaliation 
primarily, said Mr. Karker; any alternate 
legislation would probably be more ad- 
verse toward private industry at this 
time. Contracts already renegotiated 
have been on a basis of mutual agree- 
ment. 

In reading agreements, allowance for 
reserves for rehabilitation or other fac- 
tors not allowed by the treasury depart- 
ment in tax deductions are not permitted 
as elements in figuring costs, - although 
a reasonable cost for advertising is ap- 
proved. All items recognized by the 
Treasury Department as tax deductions 
in income returns are automatically al- 
lowed as elements of cost. Cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts, growing out of emergen- 
cies earlier in the war, are being con- 
verted to fixed price contracts. 

(For a comprehensive article on re- 
negotiation see Windows of -Washing- 
ton, page 48.) 
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$26,000,000 Addition to Kaiser 


Steel Plant Approved by WPB 


APPROVAL of a $26,000,000 addition 
to the steel plant facilities being built at 
Fontana, Calif., by the Kaiser Co., Inc., 
was announced last week by WPB Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson. 

The new facilities, expected to be com- 
pleted in about 12 months, will add 225,- 
000 tons of steel ingots, or 158,000 tons 
of finished products to the capacity of 
the plant. The facilities already under 
construction—scheduled for completion 
during the first quarter of 1943—will 
have a capacity of 450,000 tons of ingots, 
or 300,000 tons of steel plates. 

“Mr. Kaiser and his associates have 
been doing a fine job in all their war 
production projects,” Mr. Nelson said, 
“and I am certain that the enterprise 
they have demonstrated will again be 
reflected in the building of this new stee! 
capacity.” 

The facilities to be added include two 
open-hearth furnaces with a charge ca- 
pacity of 185 tons éach; a 28-inch struc- 
tural mill fed by a 36-inch breakdown 
mill; a merchant and bar mill; alloy fin- 
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ishing facilities; and slow cooling pits 
for ingots. 

Ingots of standard sizes and shapes of 
approximately 5000 pounds to i2,000 
pounds each will be produced. The an- 
nounced expansion includes a further ex- 
tension 6f ingot moldmaking capacity. 

The addition of the two open hearths 
will permit the Kaiser Co. to make full 
use of all pig iron produced in the blast 
furnace now almost completed as a part 
of the original plans. The furnace will 
have a capacity of 1200 tons of pig iron 
a day. 

The larger part of the total output will 
be in those products most suitable for 
shipbuilding, although the present ex- 
pansion contemplates the possibility of 
some alloy steel manufacture. 

Production of the mill now being built 
at Fontana will consist entirely of steel 
plates. When the added facilities are in 


operation, the Kaiser Co. will be produc- 
ing, in addition, structural shapes and 
some amounts of other steel products. 

The iron ore for the blast furnace is 


Hot-blast stoves and furnace at the steel mill being constructed by I. J. Kaiser near Fontana, Calif. AP photo 


being supplied from southern Califor- 
Coal is being ob- 
tained from mines in Utah, while lime- 
stone is supplied from quarries only a 


nia desert deposits. 


few miles from the Fontana plant. 

The expansion has been recommended 
by WPB to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. for financing. 


New Walworth Co. Plant 
To Produce Cast Steel Valves 


Erection of a midwestern plant for 
Walworth Co., specially designed for pro- 
duction of cast steel valves for the Navy, 
has been completed by Rust Engineering 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
recently. 

In partial operation four months after 


it was announced 


construction began, the steel foundry’s 
layout includes complete pattern, ma- 
chine shop and finishing units. Ultramod- 
ern working conditions are provided, with 
maximum amount of light without heat 
being obtained through walls of heat and 
glare-reducing glass. 


Solvay To Build Lithium 
Plant in North Carolina 


Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
will build a concentration plant at Kings 
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Mountain, N. C., to utilize a large de- 
posit of spodumene, a lithiaum-aluminum 


silicate. Production is planned for early 
next year. The flotation process will 
be used. 


In the Kings Mountain operation the 
material will be quarried. 

In addition to spodumene concentrates 
the company will develop some by-prod- 
ucts for shipment to its processing plants. 
This mineral is a chief source of lithium, 
compounds of which are being used in- 
creasingly in war production. Some 
mining has been done in the past and 
shipments have been made to New Jersey 





for processing but quantities have been 
small. 


Quick Construction Job 
“Triumph of Co-operation” 


Completed and in partial production 
just five months after site excavation 
was started, the new plant of Farrel- 
Birmingham Co. in northern New York 
represents another triumph of co-opera- 
tion between industry, government 
agencies and building contractor in the 
interests of speeding the wdr effort, ac- 
cording to Nelson W. Pickering, com- 





“VICTORY” FURNACE RELINED, ENLARGED IN 21 DAYS 
























Bethlehem Steel Co.'s Johnstown 
plant, which in the course of its long 
existence has shattered many records, 
last week completed relining and enlarg- 
ing its 1200-ton capacity blast furnace 
in 21 days. Heretofore designated sim- 
ply as Blast Furnace G, it was rechrist- 
ened by general acclamation of the 
men who worked on the job as Victory 
Furnace. > 

Normally a job of this type and pro- 
portion would require 60 days by the 
industry’s accepted standards. By com- 
pletion in 21 days the furnace will pro- 
duce about 35,000 tons of pig iron for 
war purposes, one month and 10 days 
ahead of schedule. This is enough pig 
iron to make 90 destroyers. 

The plant had the advantage of ex- 
perience gained at the company’s Spar- 
rows Point plant which recently com- 
pleted the relining of a furnace of sim- 
lar capacity in 27 days. This, however, 
did not include enlarging the furnace. 
Dimensions of Victory plant furnace’s 
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RELINING and enlarg- 
ing of Bethlehem Steel 
Co.’s “G” furnace at 
Johnstown, Pa., recent- 
ly was completed in 
21 days. The me- who 
rebuilt the stack re- 
christened it the “Vic- 
tory” furnace 


hearth was increased from 21 to 25 feet, 
adding 300 tons to its daily capacity. 
Before work was started the men and 
company executives converted blue prints 
and engineers’ specifications into a mas- 
ter job schedule that indicated every 
operation to be done, who was to do it, 
and how soon it was to be completed. 
The “inside story” is that it was then 
scheduled for completion in 24 days. 
The men (see photo) decided they could 








pany president. Virtually a duplicate of 
the company’s original building and now 
operating in conjunction with it, the new 
structure contains 150,000 square feet. 


Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 
Allotted More Funds by RFC 


Jesse Jones, secretary of commerce, has 
announced Defense Plant Corp. has au- 
thorized an increase in its contract with 
The Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, O., 
to provide for additional equipment, in 
excess of $1,000,000, making a total com- 
mitment of more than $5,500,000. 


Blaw-Knox Awarded Contract 
For Building Detinning Drums 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded a contract amounting to ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, by H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Pittsburgh, for design and 
fabrication of 14 new type detinning 
drums for use in salvaging tin from cans. 
This contract represents a part of that 
awarded recently to the Ferguson com- 
pany by the Defense Plant Corp. for 
six detinning plants for salvaging cans. 

The drums will be cylindrical in de- 
sign, each with a diameter of 20 feet, 
and a length of 28 feet. Shredded tin 
cans will be fed into one end of the drum 
and, after passing through a chemical 






swing it in 23 days. Signs were dis- 
played indicating the rate of progress 
in relation to the originally agreed upon 
23-day schedule. On Oct. 20 one of the 
signs read: “29 hours ahead of the 23 
days schedui@”. The last bricklayer 
climbed out of the rebuilt hearth, and the 
drying-out fire was lighted by one of 
the workers at 9:04.a. m., Oct. 22, two 
days ahead of the schedule that the men 


who worked on the,furnace set up. 
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Shipbuilding No. 1 
Consumer of Steel 


SHIPBUILDING, both naval and com- 
mercial, is consuming a far greater pro- 
portion of the nation’s steel production 
in wartime than the automotive indus- 
try consumed in 1940, before this coun- 
try entered the war, according to Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, New York. 

At present, almost one out of every 
five tons of finished steel produced in 
this country is going to the shipbuilding 
industry, which now ranks as the No. 1 
consumer of steel. 

In 1940, the automobile industry, for 
years the leading steel-consuming in- 
dustry in the country, took about 16 per 
cent of the year’s output. The ship- 
building industry that year consumed 2 
per cent of the total. 

In 1941, about 10 per cent of the steel 
went to the automotive industry, and 
about 4% per cent to shipbuilding. 

Currently only about 3 per cent of 
the steel produced is used to build auto- 
mobiles, the production of which has 
long since ceased except for the build- 
ing of trucks for war. 

In transition from a peace to a war- 
time economy declines in the proportion 
of steel going to civilian industries have 

- been more than offset by increases in 
shipments of steel for military purposes. 


Total shipments to all classes of con- . 


sumers this year are substantially above 
1941 levels, and far in excess of the 
tonnage of steel shipped in any year 
prior to 1941. 

Public construction projects and high- 
way construction, for example, which to- 
gether took 2 per cent of all steel con- 
sumed in 1941, are taking only about 
0.6 per cent of the total being shipped 
this year. 

Manufacturers of metal furniture, 
office and household equipment, and 
hardware consumed almost 4 per cent of 
the total last year. Currently, however, 
only 0.7 per cent of the steel is required 
to meet military and essential industry 
demands for those steel-consuming items. 

Steel for containers, chiefly “tin cans,” 
represented a market for more than 7 
per cent of the steel produced last year. 
Currently, however, only a little more 
than 4 per cent is going to container 
manufacturers. 

Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mount Ver- 
non, O., in September surpassed its 
monthly production ‘goal for the fourth 
consecutive. month. 
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STEADY 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last week 
continued at 99 per cent for the third week. Two districts made gains, four declined 
and six were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 95% per cent; two years ago it was 
96% per cent, both computed on capacity as of those dates. 


Pittsburgh—Rebounded 1% points to 
99 per cent as repaired furnaces re- 
sumed. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
blew in its Ohio No. 4 blast furnace Oct. 
23. Only one stack is idle in its Ohio 
district and all stacks in the Pittsburgh 
district are active. 

Wheeling—Down 2% points to 77 per 
per cent. 

Chicago—Declined %-point to 103 per 
cent as open hearths were taken off for 
repair. Five plants held previous rates 
and one cut several points. 

Detroit—Steady at 92 per cent. 

Cincinnati — Open-hearth repairs 
caused production to drop 5 points to 
92 per cent. 

St. Louis—Removal of an open hearth 
for repairs reduced the operating rate 
3 points to 94 per cent. 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Oct.31 Change 1941 1940 








Pittsburgh 99 +15 90 95 
Chicago .. 103 —05 1038.5 98 
Eastern Pa. 96 None 92 94 
Youngstown . 96 +) 98 91 
Wheeling . 77 —2.5 95 98.5 
Cleveland . 98.5 None 97 90 
Buffalo ..... 93 None 81 95 
Birmingham . 95 None 95 100 
New England 95 None 90 90 
Cincinnati ..... 92 —5 915 94 
St. Louis ..... 94 —3 83 85 
Deteelt) i. ..5 92 None 91 95 
Average ..... 99 *96.5 


me | °95.5 
*Computed on basis of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 


Buffalo—Held at 93 per cent with 
probability of a lower rate this week as 
furnace repairs impend. 

Cleveland—aAll interests held produc- 
tion steady, with the rate at 98% per 
cent. 

Youngstown, O.—With 76 open hear'!s 
and three bessemers in operation the 
production rate rose 1 point to 96 per 
cent, highest since the first half of Sep- 
tember. Pig iron output is largest in 
history, 26 blast furnaces active. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Unchanged at 95 
per cent, with 23 open hearths in pro- 
duction. 

Central eastern seaboard—Scrap sup- 
ply was adequate and steelmakers con- 
tinued production at 96 per cent. 

New England — Production is main- 
tained steadily at 95 per cent for the 
third week. 


Republic’s 10 Months Beat 
“Year's Output in Japan” 


Republic Steel Corp.'s steel output in 
October up to 3 p. m. last Thursday 
exceeded its former total monthly rec- 
ord of more than 760,000 tons made last 
March. By the end of October this rec- 
ord was beaten by approximately 50,000 
tons. 

Company also reported that by 3 
p. m. Thursday it had equalled this year 
the last reported annual steel production 
of the Japanese Empire of 7,200,000 
tons. 

Output established records in 
many departments, well in excess of 100 
per cent of capacity during the month. 


new 
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“Dig Deeper” for Industrial 


Scrap, Nelson Asks Executives 


WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
last week asked business and industrial 
concerns throughout the country to “dig 
deep and then even deeper” for vital 
scrap materials hidden away in store 
rooms and factory rubbish piles. 

“More scrap”, he said, “is expected 
from industrial plants than from the 
farms and homes of the country. Noth- 
ing is more important to war production 
than scrap. The amount of scrap we get 
depends in large measure on industrial 
scrap. It is essential to the successful 
solving of the winter supply problem. 

“It is the job of every president, every 
purchasing agent, every salvage man- 
ager, every plant superintendent, every 
shop foreman and every workman to dig 
and then even deeper for dormant as 
well as production scrap. Every plant 
must undergo a thorough, old-fashioned 
house cleaning. Store-rooms and rubbish 
piles will reveal tons of old, worn-out 
equipment and stocks, broken-down ma- 
chinery and discarded tools. All such 
scrap materials are wanted badly. Al- 
though plant executives may feel that 
every effort has been made to move 
scrap from their plant, they should search 
again and again to make certain that 
nothing is overlooked. Even if it is 


only a small item, that item may help 
save a soldier's life. 

“Any equipment that can be used or 
that can be repaired and put to use 
for the war effort is not scrap. But 
what cannot be used belongs on the na- 
tion’s scrap pile.” + 

Mr. Nelson also praised iron and 
scrap dealers for increasing the flow of 
scrap to steel mills and foundries, not- 
withstanding a shortage of manpower 
and curtailment of gasoline, tires, and 
other supplies. In a letter to E. C. Bar- 
ringer, president and executive secre- 
tary of the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel Inc., he said: “The patriotic 
spirit and co-operation of the junk deal- 
er is highly commendable.” 

The institute last week estimated con- 
sumption of scrap in September as 
4,556,000 gross tons, a slight decrease 
from the 4,645,000 tons of August, which 
is accounted for by the shorter month and 
the Labor Day holiday. In September, 
1941, consumption was only 4,392,000 
gross tons. For the first nine months of 
1942, consumption is estimated as 
41,644,000 gross tons, compared with 
89,858,000 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1941 and 29,582,000 tons in 
the same period of 1940. 


Steel Salesmen Anxious To Find Material 


VAST tonnages of dormant industrial 
scrap will be uncovered by the cam- 
paign now being conducted by steel 
warehouse salesmen, according to John 
J. Hill Jr., chairman of the drive. Re- 
porting to directors of the American Steel 
Warehouse Association in Cleveland last 
week, Mr. Hill said that 250,000 in- 
dustrial plants were being canvassed in 
the drive. 

“Our steel warehouse salesmen are 
ideally equipped to go into the industrial 
plants because they have enough engi- 
neering training to spot unused piping, 
worn-out tabular boilers, obsolete tools 
and jigs and hundreds of other items of 
vital metal which is so urgently needed 
to fulfill the vast war material pro- 
gram. 

“Our early reports indicate the unani- 
mous interest and enthusiasm of 354 
members of the American Steel Ware- 
house Association located in 97 cities 
coast to coast. They have assigned about 
1000 full-time salesmen to ferret out the 
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dormant scrap in industrial places. 
“Judging from the preliminary reports, 
they seem to be as anxious to get high 
tonnage of scrap as they used to be to 
get high tonnage orders for steel. 
“We have set a goal of two million 





J. J. Hill Jr. 





tons. That sounds like a lot of scrap, 
but it is not more than we will need 
when the snow and ice of January and 
February are interfering with the proces- 
sing of scrap in the junk yards.” 

In another drive 2000 steel company 
salesmen, most of them technically 
trained and all of them thoroughly fa- 
miliar with industrial operations, will 
be engaged in a hunt for scrap iron 
and steel during the next few months, 
according to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, New York. 

They will spend virtually all of their 
working time helping their customers, 
the leading steel-consuming industries of 
the country, search out and dispose of 
the scrap, particularly obsolete or long- 
idle machinery, tools and equipment. 

The “loan” of these salesmen to the 
scrap drive represents the second major 
contribution which steel companies have 
made to the salvage program within the 
past few months. 

The first was the expenditure of 
$1,500,000 toward financing the nation- 
wide scrap advertising campaign of the 
past summer. Industries consuming 
other scrap materials contributed an 
additional $300,000 towards that cam- 
paign. 

All scrap recovered will move as usual 
to the various steel plants through the 
yards of scrap dealers. Approximately 
22,000 industrial plants, those that buy 
iron and steel direct from the producer, 
will be visited at least once by the 
salesmen. Thousands of other manu- 
facturers who buy their iron and steel 
from jobbers and warehouses, will be 
called upon for the same purposes by 
salesmen employed by the warehouses. 


Historic Steam Hammer's Base 
Contributed to Scrap Drive 


A 25-ton base and anvil of the first 
steam hammer used in the United States, 
which was buried near the Museum of 
Science and Industry, Chicago, in 1938, 
when it proved too big to be placed on 
exhibit, will be dug up by Park District 
workmen and contributed to the salvage 
drive. 

Built in England in the early 1850's, 
the big hammer helped construct the 
first iron warships during the Civil war. 
When the hammer was donated to the 
museum, it was found that the base 
would be out of sight and also would be 
too heavy for the floor, consequently it 
was discarded and used to fill a hole in 
the museum grounds. 





Ships that have been wrecked off the 
coast of Portugal are now furnishing that 
country with much-needed scrap iron. 
The iron plating is removed after the 
ships are dynamited from their seabed. 
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Draft Boards Asked To Consider 


Skills, Training of Metals Workers 


WAR Manpower Commission has cer- 
tified that smelting, refining and rolling 
of metals is an activity necessary to war 
production. 

A list has been issued setting forth 
“the important occupations in the smelt- 
ing, refining and rolling of metals ac- 
tivity which must be filled by persons 
capable of performing the duties in- 
volved, in order that the activity may 
maintain efficient production. This list 
is confined to those occupations which 
require six months or more of training 
and preparation.” 

In classifying registrants employed in 
these activities, draft boards have been 
instructed to consider the following: 

“(a) The training, qualification, or 
skill required for the proper discharge 
of the duties involved in his occupation; 

“(b) the training, qualification, or 
skill of the registrant to engage in his 
occupation; and 

“(c) the availability of persons with 
his qualifications or skill, or who can be 
trained to his qualification, to replace 
the registrant and the time in which 
such replacement can be made.” 

The complete list follows: 


Accountant, acid man, agitator tank man, 
assayer, assembler, die; assorter, nonferrous 


(all around), blast furnace charger, blast fur- 
nace operator, boilermaker, maintenance; brick- 
kim burner, bricklayer, refractory; bridge op- 
erator, leaching and electrolytic. 

Cadmium plant operator, carbon marker, car- 
penter, cement finisher, chamberman, chemist, 
chief clerk, coal-pulverizer operator, condenser 
setter, converter operator, upright; conveyor 
man, copper compress operator, coremaker, 
cottrell operator, crane operator, crane rigger, 
cupola operator, cupola tender, cyanide solution 
man, 

Derrick operator, dinkey operator, steam; 
draftsman, driller, machine. 

Electric-cell man, electrician, engineer, in- 
dustrial locomotive; engineer, professional and 
technical; evaporator, filter-press operator, fire 


Heat treater, heater, manganese; heater, sheet 
metal; hoisting engineer, hostler, railroad; hot- 
metal craneman, hydrator operator, hydrogen 
plant operator. 

Ingot man, inspector and tester, outside pro- 
duction; aamanen, casting; yee metal 
shaping and forging; instrument maker 


Jig runner. 


Laboratory technician, ladle-crane man, ladle 
engineer, lathe operator, all around; lay-out 
man, boiler; lay-out man, casting; leacher, 


mix-house man, mixer foreman, mold maker, 
molder. 

Nickel plant operator. 

Open-hearth bricklayer, open-hearth charger, 
ore grader. 
Painter, parting plant operator, patternmaker, 





power 
power shovel operator, precipitator, pug-mill 
operator, pulpit man, pump operator, purchas- 
ing agent, Hegemon man. 

Retort man, reverberatory-furnace op- 
erator, roll Scomaen roller, anode rolling mill; 


roller, metal. 

Safety , searfer, scotch hearth op- 
erator, lead refining; selenium plant operator, 
skip operator, slimes treatment plant operator, 
sorter, stamper, stationary engineer, straighten- 
ing-press operator, structural steel worker, sub- 
station operator, supply man, surveyor. 

Tableman, tester, sheet metal; tin plate dip- 
per, tinhouse scruffman, tinner, tripper opera- 
tor, tube bender, tube drawer, tube miller. 

Vanner man. 

Wealz kiln operator, welders acetylene, arc, 
butt, combination, all around; wire drawer. 

Yard conductor, yard master. 

Zinc chloride plant operator. 


Clarifies Restrictions on 
Employment of Aliens 


Attorney General Francis Biddle has 
advised the Secretaries of War and Navy 
that manufacturers who mistakenly em- 
ploy ineligible aliens on aeronautical or 
confidential war contracts are not liable 
to prosecution if employment was given 
in good faith. 

The prohibition against the employ- 
ment of aliens on certain types of aero- 
nautical or confidential war production 
contracts has resulted, the attorney gen- 
eral pointed out, in the denial of jobs to 
thousands of native-born citizens because 
they could not produce birth certificates 
or other documentary proof of their cit- 
izenship. This not only has worked an 
injustice upon many qualified citizens but 
has seriously intensified the manpower 
shortage in a number of important plants. 


The ruling removes any danger of 
prosecution of those employers who em- 
ploy aliens on aeronautical or confiden- 
tial war contracts if the employer has 
accepted in good faith as proof of an 
applicant’s citizenship any of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A certificate of naturalization; a 
certificate of citizenship; a birth certifi- 
cate or other record of birth. 

2. An honorable discharge from the 
United States armed forces (act of June 
22, 1942, public law 620, 77th Congress). 

3. A properly executed “Declaration 
of Citizenship” as prescribed in the War 
and Navy Department joint memoran- 
dum of August 22, 1942. 

Aliens who falsely represent their cit- 





izenship in order to gain such employ- 
ment are, of course, liable to severe pun- 
ishment. 

Because of the inadequacy of vital 
statistics in many states, it is pointed out, 
some 40,000,000 persons in the United 
States are unable to obtain birth certifi- 
cates. To a great extent, this inade- 
quacy affects older persons who now are 
being called upon in great numbers for 
war production work. Instances have 
occurred of jobs being refused veterans 
of the World War whose ancestors for 
many generations have lived in this coun- 
try, solely because they were unable to 
produce birth certificates. 


Detroit Area Tool, Die 
Workers’ Wages Frozen 


National War Labor Board has frozen 
maximum wages for tool and die work- 
ers in the Detroit area in an effort to 
stop “pirating” of workers.. The order, 
affecting 35,000 employes, established 
$1.75 an hour as the maximum hiring 
rate. 

At the same time, James F. Byrnes, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, ap- 
proved a WLB-proposed increase of $1 
a day for copper, lead and zinc miners in 
Idaho and Utah and increases of from 
2.5 to 12.5 cents an hour for workers 
in seven other western states. 


Priority Ratings for Western 
Construction Jobs Revoked 


Following up its policy of curtailing 
the flow of critical materials to construc- 
tion projects, WPB has revoked priority 
ratings previously granted seven power 
and irrigation projects in the West. 

Six of the projects are sponsored by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The sev- 
enth involves construction equipment for 
a section of the Grand Coulee Dam. The 
units affected by the orders had poten- 
tial generating capacity of 829,100 kilo- 
watts, although rearrangements of avail- 
able generating units reduces this figure 
to a net loss of 679,100 kilowatts. 

Builders are prohibited from continu- 
ing construction or installation on the 
projects. Exceptions are made, how- 
ever, for construction solely for the pur- 
pose of safety or health or to avoid un- 
due damage to or deterioration of mate- 
rials. In such cases the stop date is 
Nov. 15 unless specific authorization is 
given to continue beyond that date. 

Projects affected include: Davis dam; 
Colorado Big .Thompson project; Kes- 
wick dam; Anderson Ranch project; 
Shasta dam; Grand Coulee dam (equip- 
ment for the east power house and com- 
pletion of a part of the west power 
house). 
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Accident Prevention Hailed as 


Contribution to War Program 


CHICAGO 

INDUSTRIAL accident death rates 
are on the increase despite efforts to re- 
duce them, and threaten to continue up- 
ward as more and more over-age, inex- 
perienced, physically under-par workers 
are drawn into war work and as the su- 
pervisory load gets constantly heavier. 
These facts were revealed at the opening 
of the thirty-first National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, here, last week by 
Col. John Stilwell, president, of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

President Stilwell, who is vice presi- 
dent, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York Inc., New York, warned that “fur- 
ther increases will inevitably occur, un- 
less by terrific, concentrated effort we 
who know how accidents can be stopped 
can give even greater power to that 
knowledge. 

“Accident prevention is a profession; 
we are its practitioners,” he continued. 
“Ours is the responsibility, and we dare 
not think of failure. We face the bald 
fact that, unless -we can prevent them, 
industrial accidents alone will this year 
disable 160,000 more workers than were 
hurt in 1941. Such losses are aid and 
comfort to the enemy which we cannot 
afford to give him. They are treason. 
They are sabotage. 

“In this dynamic present, our past 
shall stand us in good stead, for the na- 
tion has laid at our door a job we dare 
not fail to do. We must cut our acci- 
dent rates, our loss of productive man- 
power and womanpower, we must do it 
now. We must do it unmistakably, with 
such clean-cut results that we shall de- 
serve beyond question the support and 
co-operation we are asking,” Col. Stil- 
well declared. 


Accidents Weaken War Effort 


“We have done well in the past, when 
an accident prevention program was the 
wise, sensible, decent, profitable course 
to take. Now that we realize our mor- 
tal danger as a nation, we know that safe- 
ty is all of these things—and far more. 
Safety now is a grim necessity; safety 
is essential time; safety is production 
of the tools of war; Safety is a part of 
victory and a part of the ultimate 
peace.” 

In conclusion, Col. Stilwell said: “Be- 
cause safety conserves our manpower, it 
means much to our country in its present 
danger. Express our contribution in 
whatever way you will, it can mean only 
more weapons, more ships, and in the 
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end a shorter war and a surer victory. 
Productive man-hours saved mean casual- 
ties reduced among the men in uniform 
as well as among men in overalls. Never 
has the safety movement faced such a 
challenge and such an opportunity as it 
does today.” 

The number of man-days lost annually 
in the United States through accidents 
is sufficient to build 23,000 four-motored 
bombers and an army of 200,000 could 
have been supplied with this vanished 
time and energy, declared @William A. 
Irvin, director and former president, 
United States Steel Corp., New York, 
in speaking on behalf of the National 
Safety Council’s War Production Find 
to Conserve Manpower. 


$5,000,000 Fund Sought 


“The annual cost of this prodigal waste 
of humanity has been estimated at four 
billions,” he declared. “This amount 
would suffice to run our ten biggest 
cities for three years. It represents an 
assessment of $88 for every family in 
the United States. 

“Last year over 100,000 persons, about 
the population of South Bend, Ind., were 
killed by accident. About half of these 
were workers. In fact, someone got 
killed every 5 minutes around the clock, 
and someone was hurt or laid up prema- 
nently every 3% seconds. Only four 
diseases were greater enemies of human 
life than are accidents. 

“Accidents are killing off 100 Amer- 
icans for every 36 Germans and every 
21 Japs.” 

President Roosevelt issued a procla- 
mation before Pearl Harbor which em- 
phasized the alarming increase in acci- 
dental deaths and injuries, an increase so 
great as to be a menace to a nation shad- 
owed by war, and specifically called on 
the National Safety Coucil to take the 
lead in reversing the trend. 

It was estimated that $5,000,000 
would be needed by the council to car- 
ry out its new wartime assignment, and 
to raise this fund the War Production 
Fund to Conserve Manpower was or- 
ganized. Mr. Irvin reported that efforts 
so far have brought in subscriptions of 
over $1,000,000, one-fourth of which is 
at work in the field. 

Reporting on the council's wartime 
program, Executive Vice President Ned 
H. Dearborn said that its facilities and 
energies are being devoted wholly to 
carrying out its assignment to aid the 
war production effort. Conversion of 








the council from peacetime to a wartime 
basis of operation is now complete. In 
general, recent activities have been di- 
rected toward: 

1. Pushing as intensively as possible 
existing services and activities in war 
industries and war production areas. 

2. Developing contacts with, and 
gaining the initial interest of, major 
organizations, agencies and groups 
whose co-operation will be needed in 
carrying out the expanded wartime pro- 
gram. 

3. Completing definite programs of 
expanded activities for war production 
industries and areas, and formulating 
definite plans of procedure for putting 
these programs into effect. 

4. Strengthening the organizational 
facilities of the council for its wartime 
assignment through the addition of im- 
mediately needed personnel. 

Mr. Dearborn stated that excellent co- 
operation is being obtained so far. 
Among various accomplishments are spe- 
cial safety programs designed especially 
to reduce accidents directly affecting the 
war effort put into operation at the re- 
quest and with the assistance of the War 
and Navy Departments at a number of 
ordnance plants and shipyards. 

The special problem of war industry 
is fatigue, declared Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor, Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, in addressing the 
council’s Automotive and Machine Shop 
on “Saving Manpower for War Power”. 
Fatigue, he said, is a problem to which 
medicine today is giving the most seri- 
ous consideration. 


Fatigue Contributing Factor 


“Ill health and fatigue are associated 
frequently with accidents. Accidents: in 
the industries of the United States cause 
a loss of approximately 1,500,000,000 
man-hours of production each year. IIl- 
ness causes 15 to 20 times as many cases 
of absenteeism and about seven times 
as much loss of time from work as ac- 
cidents. During a 12-hour day, women 
workers experienced 2.73 and men work- 
ers 1.14 times as many accidents as they 
did subsequently during a 10-hour day. 
Industrial accidents, according to investi- 
gation by the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, are due to a complex of causes in 
which speed of production and fatigue 
are determining factors.” 

“More and more new people are com- 
ing into industry. Inexperienced and un- 
skilled workers are more easily fatigued 
than experienced and skilled workers 
and are, therefore, more susceptible to 
accidents,” Dr. Fishbein warned. 

Substitutes for materials required by 
war has confronted industry with the 
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WPB-OPA RULINGS 





PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB and OPA, supplementary 
to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide as published in Section II of STEEL, July 6, 1942 


M ORDERS 


M-9-c-4 (Amendment): Copper, effective Oct. 
28. Permits use of not more than 25 pounds 
of copper for building repairs and then only 
if in possession of user on Oct. 27. Restricts 
delivery of copper building products to scrap 
dealers, brass mills, or government agencies, 
particularly Copper Recovery Corp. 

M-81 (Amendment): Tin Plate, Terne Pilate, 
effective Oct. 20. Prohibits use in packing 
pyrethrum and rotenone base insecticides. 
Limits maximum standard coating on cans for 
apples and applesauce to 1.25 pounds per 
base box of tin plate. 

M-136 (Amendment); Black Plate, effective Oct. 
26. Removes restrictions on use of chemi- 
cally-treated black plate established in or- 
iginal order. Raises black plate quota for 
packing lye to 100 per cent of 1941 pack 
but restricts containers to 13 ounce cans. 
Adds to list of permitted uses for black plate 
containers: packing only in 45-pound cans, 
hardened edible oils, lard, rendered pork fat 
and edible tallow; restricts amount of black 
plate for this purpose for final two months 
of 1942 to 10 per cent of 1940 pack in con- 
tainers 45 pounds and larger. Restricts sizes 
of slip-cover style cans and sizes for pack- 
es printing, duplicating and lithographing 
inks. 


P ORDERS 


P-19 (Amendment): Construction, effective Oct. 
26. Provides that form PD-200B must be 
used for all applications for amendments to 
construction projects authorized by a P-19 
preference rating order. This form should 
be used for requests for a higher rating and 
for items not previously authorized, or for 
increases in quantities previously authorized. 

P-115 (Amendment): Canning Plant Mainte- 
nance and Expansion, effective Oct. 27. Al- 
lows fruit and vegetable packers higher pref- 


for replacement, maintenance and _ repair. 
Order now also covers fish packers. 


L ORDERS 


salers and retail dealers until Jan. 1, 1948. 
Sales permitted only to Army, Navy, Lend- 
Lease and holders of export licenses issued 
w 


each 
livery of all vacuum cleaners during pre- 


L-211: NE Steel Products, effective Oct. 28. 


November 2, 1942 





Establishes specifications and restricts sizes 
and shapes of products. The first two sched- 
ules cover railroad and transit service wheels 
and tires and concrete reinforcement steel. 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


No. 12 (Amendment): Brass Mill Scrap, effec- 
tive Oct. 29. Establishes maximum prices 
for tinned copper scrap at 9.62%c per pound 
for heavy scrap, sheet, tube, rod and rod 
ends, and 9.37%c for turnings. Extends defi- 
nition of brass mill scrap to embrace unused 
sheet, rod, tube or other brass mill prod- 
ucts sold to a brass mill for remelting. 

No. 2 (Amendment): Aluminum Scrap, effec- 
tive Oct. 28. Excludes from operation of 
scrap ceilings transactions in aluminum scrap 
pursuant to written toll or conversion agree- 
ments approved by the WPB. Parties to such 
agreements must file reports with OPA, giv- 
ing details of the transactions, within 10 days. 
Outstanding toll agreements must be _ re- 
ported by Nov. 20. Toll processors must re- 
port to OPA by 15th of each month detail- 
ing all toll transactions of the preceding 
month. 

No. 71 (Amendment): Cadmium, effective Oct. 
26. Permits sellers to use adjustable pricing 
contracts. 

No, 246: Farm Equipment, effective Nov. 15. 
Establishes maximum prices for all except 
new items at those levels in effect March $1, 
1942. Permits adjustments of prices of items 
which have been changed in design, speci- 
fication, or equipment since that date. 

No. 248: Manganese Ore, effective Nov. 9. 

Provides ceiling for all domestic sales of 
manganese ore of every kind other than 
domestic battery or chemical ores, to any 
private buyer, as follows: 
l. For metallurgical ores of base analysis of 
manganese 48 per cent, iron 6 per cent, 
silica plus alumina 11 per cent, and phos- 
phorus not over 0.18 per cent on dry basis, 
85 cents for Mobile and New Orleans, 90 
cents for Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York, 96 cents for Fontana, Pueblo 
and Provo. 2. For battery and chemical, other 
than domestic; a. highest charged for March 
deliveries; b. if no deliveries, highest quoted 
list price; c. price approved by OPA if not 
determined under a. or b. 


Electronic Equipment Output 
Control Tightened by WPB 


Further control over the production 
of electronic equipment has been estab- 
lished by Limitation Order L-183-a. 

Producers have been ordered, after 
Jan. 1, to schedule, within any single 
priority rating, production and deliveries 
of electronic, communication, detection, 
and signalling equipment according to 
numerical designations assigned by the 
“Precedence List” of the Joint Com- 
munications Board of the Army and Navy. 

The “Precedence List” designations, 
which set forth the relative urgency of 
deliveries of certain types and quantities 
of electronic equipment, operate only 
within any one priority rating category. 
They do not affect the scheduling of 
purchase orders having different priority 
ratings nor purchase orders not included 
in the “Precedence List.” Producers of 
electronic equipment are directed to 
transmit to their suppliers or fabricators 


of components or parts “Precedence 
List” designations with quantities and 
delivery schedules. The designations, 
however, do not affect raw materials. 

Although the Order becomes effective 
Jan. 1, 1943, producers are requested to 
reschedu.e their deliveries before that 
date, where feasible, and where they 
can be rescheduled without disrupting 
production efficiency. It was emphas- 
ized, however, that rescheduling result- 
ing from the provisions of L-183-a, must 
not cause a delay in the delivery of 
purchase orders of equal or higher priority 
ratings not bearing “Precedence List” 
designations. 


Freight Car Parts Prices 
Controlled by Regulation 136 


Sales by car builders to railroads of 
partially or wholly fabricated car parts, 
usually produced and sold in such form 
for use in repairing and maintaining rail- 
road freight and passenger cars, are not 
subject to the pricing provisions of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 174, (freight 
car material sold by car builders), accord- 
ing to OPA. 

Maximum prices for such parts are to 
be determined under Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136, (machines and parts 
and machinery services). 

To clear up any misunderstanding that 
might exist in the trade, however, Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 174 has been issued, clearly ex- 
cluding such parts from that regulation’s 
coverage. ‘The amendment became et- 
fective Nov. 2. 


Toll Agreements Treated as 
Contracts in OPA Ruling 


Transactions in aluminum scrap pur- 
suant to written toll or conversion agree- 
ments approved by the WPB have been 
excluded from the operation of scrap 
ceilings by the OPA. 

Parties to such agreements, however, 
must file reports with OPA, giving full 
details of the transactions within ten 
days after the agreements are entered 
into. Outstanding toll agreements must 
be reported by Nov. 20, 1942. Also, on 
or before the 15th day of each month, 
beginning Nov. 15, toll processors must 
file reports with OPA detailing all alumi- 
num scrap toll transactions of the pre- 
ceding month. 

Under the action, toll agreements 
are treated as contracts to perform a 
service, instead of purchasés and sales, 
and the fee which may be charged ‘is 
limited to the difference between the 
maximum price for the scrap and the 
maximum price for the material into 
which it is converted. 
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Friendly treatment accorded manufacturers renegotiating war 
contracts. Many worries unnecessary. Staff of attorneys and ac- 
countants not needed. Presentations receive courteous attention 


IN RECENT months many indus- 
trialists have worried themselves nearly 
sick over fears of what might happen to 
them and their businesses as a result of 
renegotiation of government contracts un- 
der Public Law No. 528. 

Experience has proved these fears to 
be entirely unwarranted. It can be 
stated without reservation that the great 
majority who have had their contract 


prices adjusted are well satisfied with the 


treatment they received. 

To understand a law and its implica- 
tions it is necessary to examine, first, the 
law itself and, second, its administra- 
tion. 

Nobody in Washington regards Public 
Law No. 528 as a really good law, 
even now that the much crit- 
icized Section 403 has been sharp- 
ly amended in the new federal 
tax law signed by President Roosevelt 
on Oct. 21. When 528 was under de- 
bate, prior to its enactment on April 28 
of this year, one determination was 
shared by all members of Congress— 
there must be no profiteering in this war. 
Opinions varied widely; many Congress- 
men believed that a profit limit, say 6 per 
cent, should be stipulated. The armed 
forces protested, pointing out that the 
law should not only safeguard the coun- 
try against unduly high profits, but that 
it also should be sufficiently flexible in 
order that all war contractors might be 
kept in good financial health and able 
to continue to provide war materiel in 
maximum volume. 


Up to Armed Services 


Congress thereupon, in effect, said to 
the armed forces: “All right, you take 
the job”. Hence it was that Section 403 
was written in such a loose indefinite 
way. 

In this case, as in many others, there- 
fore, the spirit in which the law is ad- 
ministered is the all important thing. 
In the first place, anybody who has ever 
had experience with the Army and Navy 
knows that these agencies have a record 
for encouraging rather than discouraging 
industry and enterprise. Hence it was 
only to be expected that they would 
place responsibility for administering 
Public Law 528 in the hands of men 
qualified by experience and temperament 
to deal fairly with industry. 

The chairmen of the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission Price Adjustment 
Boards are, respectively, Maurice K. 
Karker, K. H. Rockey and’°T. M. Wood- 
ward. Mr. Karker is chairman of the 
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Jewel Tea Co., Chicago. Mr. Rockey 
is president of Rio Blanco Copper Corp., 
New York, and a director of Philip Mor- 
ris & Co. Mr. Woodward is an attorney, 
who has practiced in Philadelphia and 
Washington. He was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Maritime Commission in April, 
1937, and is vice chairman of the com- 
mission. 

It has been claimed by some critics 
that renegotiation depends on the judg- 
ment or whims of the particular board 
involved. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The three boards con- 
tinually are in close contact. They dis- 
cuss mutual problems and set up unified 
policies. The result is that the contrac- 
tor will receive just about the same treat- 
ment no matter which of the three 


boards he deals with. 


One thing about the boards should be 
clearly understood. They do not func- 
tion as trial bodies. When a’ manufac- 
turer is to appear before one of these 
boards he will do well to go alone, .or 
with one or two informed assistants, in 
the full knowledge that he will meet 
with friendly treatment. He should have 
with him his copy of the contract and 
he should have a balance sheet showing 
his financial position, costs, salaries, 
profits, so broken down as to permit 
quick and intelligent conclusions. 

He distinctly should not, as many of 
them have done, appear before a board 
flanked by attorneys and accountants, 
prepared to argue defensively about in- 
terest, depreciation, amortizing loans, 
advertising expense and so on. 





War Housing Construction 
Averages 3100 Units Weekly 


Since Sept. 1, war housing construc- 
tion started by private builders operat- 
ing under FHA war housing insurance 
program has averaged approximately 
3100 dwelling units per week. 

In the eight weeks ended Oct. 24, 
construction of 25,100 dwelling units for 
war workers was started under FHA in- 
spection. 

Because of the urgent necessity for 
conserving critical war material, war 
housing is designed and located so as 
to consume minimum amounts of such 
material. Only those projects for which 
there is clearly an imperative need in 
the interest of the war effort are under- 
taken. 








In essence, the theory which under- 
lies the boards’ practice may be sum- 


marized about as follows: “The objec- 
tive in renegotiating contracts is to re- 
set the contract price at a figure that 
would have been agreed on originally 
had both parties been able to forecast 
costs”. 

The boards review the operating 
profits of companies on an overall basis 
with respect to their government busi- 
ness and do not actually go into the in- 
dividual contracts. The review, in ef- 
fect, covers total results of all the con- 
tracts the company has with the govern- 
ment. 

In such overall renegotiation all factors 
involved are considered. If a manufac- 
turer invested his own capital in his 
plant facilities he gets more profit mar- 
gin than if they were financed by the 
government. A contractor who requires 
six months to make a given item is 
treated on a different basis than one who 
produces other items on a mass produc- 
tion schedule. Due consideration is 
given to the contractor's capital struc- 
ture, to his funded indebtedness. His 
gross income and his dividend record 
over a period of years are analyzed. 
Existing salaries are compared with 
those paid in previous years. 


Boards Are Fair 


In general, it may be said that the 
boards are fair or more than fair in de- 
ciding what rate of profit the average 
contractor may retain. It is known that 
in one case, where special factors were 
involved, a board adjusted a price to 
permit a profit of 22 per cent, before 
taxes; it was the opinion that a profit 
margin of this size was necessary in order 
to maintain the particular contractor in- 
volved in an efficient condition to pro- 
duce war materiel. 

Too, the boards know that even in 
cases where they might err slightly on 
the side of liberality, the federal income 
tax always is there to prevent even any 
slight trend in the direction of profiteer- 
ing. 

Under renegotiation, profits, as related 
to sales, can vary materially. The boards 
feel that what is fair for one company 
would not always be fair with respect 
to another. 

One manufacturer recently came away 
from a session with a board saying that 
the Price. Adjustment Boards are “a 
Godsend” to industry. 

“When we actually got going our costs 
proved to be much lower than we had 
calculated in the beginning. We were 
set to realize more than 100 per cent in 
profit on our contract price, and that 
worried us: Our contract came to 
around $16,000,000. We have turned 
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over $9,000,000 of this to the govern- 
ment. We still make a good but a rea- 
sonable profit. Now we know where 
we stand and we feel a lot happier.” 

Most manufacturers feel the same way 
after they have had their contracts ex- 
amined and adjusted where that is de- 
cided on. Many, as is quite well known, 
voluntarily offered to adjust and did not 
wait to have their contracts assigned to 
Price Adjustment Boards. 

However, there are certain men in in- 
dustry who have not hesitated to benefit 
unduly as a result of huge profits on 
government contracts. One salary in 
one company, for example, was in- 
creased from around $20,000 a year to 
just below $600,000 on the theory that 
the compensation should be in ratio to 
the company’s gross income. In another 
company a salary was increased from 
$12,000 to $260,000 without any real 
justification. 

In such cases the boards feel that it 
is within the power of the board of di- 
rectors of a company, subject to rulings 
by the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, to determine wh3t salaries it will 
pay the officers. When the boards re- 
view salaries, therefore, they merely re- 
gard them as costs, so that if they seem 
to be excessive under a fair yard stick 
they would not be allowed in arriving 
at the proper margin of profit. It is then 





left to the companies themselves to de- 
cide what disposition should be made of 
the profit. 

Thus one of the objectives of the 
boards is to screen out a few “bad” boys 
who could blast all industry, good and 
bad alike, in the court of public opinion. 
The action of the boards is thus safe- 
guarding industry's reputation. It is pro- 
tecting industry from the 
charges of World War I as to “mer- 
chants of death”, “blood money”, “war- 
mongers’, “profiteers.” 

Manufacturers who have ascertained 
their costs and who therefore have a 
knowledge as to their profits have much 
to gain by asking for an examination of 
their contracts. By taking such action 
they are to get a quick adjustment if 
that proves warranted. This will put 
them in the comfortable position of 
knowing where they stand financially. 
Later on, under the law, their contracts 
will come up for review, but, if the orig- 


postwar 


inal calculations have been approximately 
correct, any final changes should be 
slight. 

A lot of charges have been advanced 
that Public Law No. 528 is “unconsti- 
tutional”. Whether or not that is true 
evidently is of little concern to anybody 
in Washington. The question is regard- 
ed as being beside the point which is 
that the public 


demands protection 
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HENRY MORGENTHAU JR., United States Secretary of the Treasury, visits with 
Brendan Bracken, British Minister of Information, at a London conference. Mr. 
Morgenthau is in London to confer with Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. NEA photo 
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against profiteering. Too, the great ma- 
jority of industrialists are interested in 
keeping their war profits record clean. 
If the 
present law were repealed something 
else, possibly worse, might replace it. 


Hence legislation was necessary. 


Hence, informed observers see no reason 
for any further immediate changes in 
the existing law as now amended. They 
point out that under the present law a 
real job is being done 

One of the objections to Section 403 
that has been removed by an amend- 
ment wag that contracts might remain 
subject to renegotiation until three years 
after the war. In part this objection is 
met by an amendment specifically au- 
agreements discharging 
In other 
words, there is to be no “re-renegotia- 


thorizing final 
any liability under the statute 


tion”; settlements will be final and bind- 
ing. Another amendment prohibits re- 
negotiations after one year from the 
close of the fiscal year in which the con- 
tract or subcontract was completed or 
Another 
thorizes a contractor to file financial and 


terminated. amendment au- 
cost statements for a fiscal period and 
obtain final clearance under the statute 
unless the secretary of the armed force 
involved in the transaction begins re- 
negotiation within one year thereafter. 

The latter amendment takes care of 


cases where the contractors profits 
prove to be considerably larger than he 
estimated in advance at the time he ap- 
plied for clearance. It may be stated 
parenthetically here that the Price Ad- 
justment Boards. believe that no action 
that might cause a contractor to lose in- 
centive should be taken. Suppose that 
a contractor made a greater amount of 
profit during a year than he had esti- 
mated at the beginning of the year; if 
he made the additional profit through 
finding improved and lower cost methods 
of manufacture he would be allowed to 
keep the additional profit as long as it 


is not too much out of line. 





Must Exceed $100,000 


Another frequent objection has arisen 
from doubt as to whether all of the war 
contracts of the manufacturer from the 
time of the law’s enactment to the end 
of the war are subject to renegotiation, if 
the total amount of such contracts is 
over $100,000. 
met by an amendment which provides 


This objection has been 


that the statute shall not be applicable 
if the aggregate sales under war con- 
tracts by the contractor or subcontractor 
do not exceed $100,000 for a fiscal year. 

Widespread misapprehensions that the 
law did not permit overall renegotiation 
of all war contracts of a contractor or 
subcontractor for a fiscal period but re- 
quired that each contract must be re- 
negotiated separately are eliminated by 
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SAHEL HUBBARD gave the 
order. Governor Clinton and other distin- 
guished observers watched. Four men turned 
the cranks of the “Rotary Hydraulic Engine.” 
Up over the top of the South Meeting House 
steeple it drove the water to prove, visibly 
and conclusively, the success of Hubbard’s 
invention. Said the Vermont Journal of De- 
cember 17, 1828, “It has propelled water to 
the height of 85 feet as ascertained by ac- 
curate measurement on the steeple. This 
engine has been examined by many experi- 
enced mechanics and other scientifik gentle- 
men who, after witnessing its operation have 
universally given it preference over any other 
Hydraulic Engine which has come under their 
observation.” The next year, starting with 
$50,000 capital, Asahel Hubbard founded 
the National Hydraulic Company. Thus began 
a long chain of industries that comes down 
to Jones & Lamson Machine Company. 
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a: VER the top” might well have 

been the motto of the National 
Hydraulic Company. And this same motto 
might well do for the Jones & Lamson 
Machine Company today, but for an en- 
tirely different reason. Now we are going 
“over the top” on a 24-hour, 7-day week 
to meet the demand of the national emer- 
gency. The same willingness to work, the 
same disinclination to accept easy and 


conventional solutions as well as the same 


eagerness and confidence that founded this 
industrial community over a century ago, 
are continuing unabated. Whether your 
problem is today’s production or one of 
adaptation to a post-war world . . . whether 
your company is large or small, your in- 
quiry will receive the careful, detailed 
study of our engineers. Send us your in- 
quiry today and ask for our illustrated 


catalogs. 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret Lathes . . . Fay Auto- 


matic Lathes . . 


. Automatic Thread Grinding Machines . . 


. Comparators .. . 


Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers 


Springfield, Vermont 
U. S. A. 
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an amendment providing that where a 
contractor or subcontractor holds two or 
more war contracts, renegotiation may 
be had with respect to some or all of 
such contracts as a group without sep- 
arately renegotiating each individual 
contract. 

This is in line with the previous policy 
of the boards in nfiaking overall studies 
of a contractor's financial position. It 
also is made clear that only war con- 
tracts are subject to renegotiation, and 
a contractor's non-war profits are segre- 
gated and not considered in renegotiat- 
ing. 

Concern frequently has been ex- 
pressed that a contractor will be re- 
quired to pay taxes on his profits and 
then be required at a later date to re- 
fund these profits as a result of renego- 
tiation. Thus the contractor would pay 
twice, once in the form of taxes and the 
second time by a refund of excessive 
profits. While it seemed plain that the 
original law did not intend such double 
liability, an amendment clarifies this 
feature. It directs that, in determining 
the amount of excessive profits, the 
armed forces shall allow the contractor 
or subcontractor credit for the amount 
of federal income and excess profits 
taxes paid or payable with respect to 
such excessive profits. 

One feature of the recommendations 
made before Congress by the armed 
forces when Public Law 528 was up for 


revision bears out further what has been 
said above about the spirit in which the 
renegotiation law is administered. That 
was the opposition to any fixed profit 
limitation. They took the attitude that 
profits should be a reward for perform- 
ance and that they should be judged in 
terms of relative performance and not 
on the basis of flat percentages. It is 
the announced policy of the armed 
forces that low-cost producers are to be 
rewarded with larger profits. 


Amendments to 
Act Summarized 


Amendments to Section 403 of the act 
providing for renegotiation of contracts, 
as approved by the President last week, 
and discussed in the foregoing article, 
are officially summarized as follows: 

(1) RENEGOTIATION OF TREAS- 
URY CONTRACTS: Contracts with the 
Treasury Department, which makes 
many of the lend-lease contracts and sub- 
contracts thereunder, also are made sub- 
ject to renegotiation. 

(2) FINAL AGREEMENTS: When a 
contractor or subcontractor has renego- 
tiated in good faith for a specified period 
and agreed to eliminate excessive profits 
for such period, he is entitled to assur- 
ance that the matter will not be re- 
opened at a later date. The statute did 
not provide expressly for any final clear- 





NATIONAL SERVICE LEGISLATION 





“INEVITABLE” 


PAUL V. McNUTT, chairman of the War Manpower Commission, appeared re- 
cently before the Senate Military Affairs Committee, and stated that national 
service legislation is inevitable, and “that the question of timing is in the hands 
of President Roosevelt.” NEA photo 
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ance for liability for excessive profits. 
Amendments now specifically authorize 
such final agreements for a specified past 
or future period. 

(3) STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: 
Two provisions effect a statute of limita- 
tions on renegotiation. One prohibits 
renegotiation after one year from the 
close of the fiscal year in which the con- 
tract or subcontract was completed or 
terminated. The other authorizes a con- 
tractor to file financial and cost state- 
ments for a prior fiscal period and obtain 
clearance under the statute unless the 
Secretary begins renegotiation within one 
year thereafter. 

(4) OVERALL RENEGOTIATION: 
Under the original law when a contrac- 
tor or subcontractor held a number of 
war contracts or subcontracts, the boards 
had found it desirable to renegotiate with 
him to eliminate excessive profits on 
these contracts or subcontracts as a 
group, or on an overall basis instead of 
individually. Section 403 authorized re- 
negotiation of contracts individually. In 
view of the board’s practice of consider- 
ing contracts as a group, the group re- 
negotiation has been formalized as part 
of the statute. Excessive profits are de- 
termined by an overall study of a com- 
pany’s financial position and the profits, 
past and prospective, from its contracts 
are taken as a whole rather than by 
analyzing each individual contract on a 
unit cost basis. The statute does not 
confer any authority of renegotiation 
with respect to profits on contracts other 
than war contracts and all commercial or 
non-war profits are segregated and no 
renegotiation with respect thereto takes 
place. The statute provides that a re- 
negotiation clause shall be inserted in 
every war contract of $100,000 or more. 

(5) ELIMINATING EXCESSIVE 
PROFITS: With respect to prospective 
profits it always was desirable to elim- 
inate such profits by reductions in con- 
tract price or by revision in the contract 
terms instead of by recapture or refund. 
An amendment clarifies these provisions 
and permits any combination of these 
methods to be used. 

Some subcontractors expressed con- 
cern that even though the price reduc- 
tion is made as agreed, the subcontrac- 
tor still might be liable for the excessive 
profit if for any reason the government 
failed to receive the benefit. While, the 
War, Navy and Maritime Commission 
Price Adjustment Board did not place 
such an interpretation on this part of the 
statute, the possibility was removed. 

(6) OFFSET: The statute made no 
express provision for offsetting taxes paid 
by a contractor against any amount of 
excessive profits found to exist by re- 
negotiation under the statute. In the 
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absence of such offset the contractor 
might have been forced to pay twice, 
once in the form of taxes and second, by 
refund of excessive profits. The statute 
is now amended, allowing credit for 
federal income and excess profits taxes 
paid or payable on the profits being re- 
funded. 

(7) EXEMPTIONS FROM RENEGO- 
TIATION: The law provides for cer- 
tain statutory exemptions as follows: 

(a) The statute is amended permitting 
the secretaries of the War, Navy and 
Treasury Departments and the chairman 
of the Maritime Commission to exempt 
from renegotiation contracts or subcon- 
tracts at firm prices for specific periods 
if in their opinions the provisions of the 
contract. or subcontract are otherwise 
adequate to prevent: excessive profits. 

(b) Also exempted from renegotiation 
are prime contracts and subcontracts 
made with other federal or local govern- 
mental agencies or a foreign government. 

(c) The secretaries of War, Navy and 
Treasury and the Maritime Commission 
are authorized to exempt contracts from 
renegotiation when the profit can be de- 
termined with reasonable certainty when 
the original price is agreed upon, such 
as those for personal services, fer the 
purchase of real estate or perishable 
goods or for commodities at a mittimum 
price fixed by a regulatory bedy and 
contracts to be performed in @-» short 
period. 

(d) Any contract or subcontract for the 
product of a mine, oil or gas well, or 
other mineral or natural deposit, or tim- 
ber, which has not been processed, re- 
fined, or treated beyond the first form 
or state suitable for industrial use is 
exempted from the operation of the 
statute: and the secretaries are author- 
ized by joint regulation, to define, inter- 
pret, and apply this exemption. 

(e) Contractors and _ subcontractors 
whose aggregate sales for war purposes 
are less than $100,000 in a fiscal year 
are exempted. 


OTHER CHANGES: The following 
clarifying changes have been made in 
the statute: 

(a) Excessive profits may be elimi- 
nated through a reduction in the contract 
price or otherwise as the secretaries of 
War, Navy and Treasury and the chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission may 
direct. 

(b) A contractor or subcontractor may 
be required to refund excessive profits 
only if they have actually been paid to 
him. 

(c) The secretaries may fix a period or 
periods for renegotiation in the contract. 

(d) A contractor is liable for reduc- 
tions in the subcontract price only if he 
receives the benefit of the reduction. 
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(e) The secretaries of War, Navy and 
Treasury and the chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission are required to recog- 
nize the properly applicable exclusions 
and deductions of the character allowed 
under Chapters 1 and 2 E of the internal 
revenue code. 


Government Publications 
Curtailed by the War 


Up to July 1, 1941, the United States 
government was one of the world’s 
leading publishing organizations. Gov- 
ernment publications covered a_ vast 
variety of subject matter. You could get 
a pamphlet telling how to relieve your 
baby of colic. You could get cooking 
recipes and practical housekeeping in- 
formation. If you had soil problems, 
insect problems, or if you required in- 
formation about cattle breeding, or crop 
production, all you had to do was write 
to the proper government agency and a 
book on the subject could be had. 

Starting in July of last year many of 
these publications have become war 
casualties. The trend was sharply ac- 
celerated when realistic Elmer Davis be- 
came head of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. Recently Mr. Davis announced 
that 239 government publications had 
been eliminated for the duration of the 
war, while an additional 284 had been 
curtailed both as to size and number 
of copies distributed. 

At the same time Mr. Davis ap- 
pointed an Inter-Agency Publications 
Committee which now is requesting the 
various agencies to justify continuance 
of publications not yet affected by the 
new order. This examination will bring 
elimination or curtailment of many others. 

Mortality has been particularly heavy 
among Department of Agriculture publi- 
cations. “Planning for Farm Plumbing”, 
“How To Build a Sound Co-operative”, 
“Poultry Husbandman”, “Recreational 
News Letter”, “Construction Hints”, 
“Planting Quarterly” are among dozens 
of discontinued titles. 

Among Department of Commerce dis- 
continued publications are such titles 


Correction 


It was stated erroneously under Win- 
dows of Washington in STEEL, Sept. 28, 
that 718 Jackson Place, Washington, was 
the headquarters of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee when Mark Hanna and 
Boies Penrose held sway. As a matter of 
fact, the Republican National Committee 
had its quarters in this building from 
1934 until it recently moved to 1337 
Connecticut avenue, Washington. Mark 
Hanna died in 1904 and Boies Penrose in 
1921. 





as “Jewelry Store Credit”, “Installment 
Loans to Consumers”, “New Automobile 
Financing”. 

“Children Born Out of Wedlock’, 
“Causes of Stillbirth” are publications 
postponed indefinitely. 

Each publication is studied carefully 
in order that all that serve a useful pur- 
pose in time of war may be continued— 
at least in modified form. 


Washington Hotel Operators 
Must Also Serve as Banks 


When you go to the cashier's window 
in your Washington hotel to cash a check 
it may seem like a routine matter to you. 
To the hotels, however, the matter of 
cashing checks has become a major head- 
ache. Among the regular guests of the 
larger hotels are men who think nothing 
of presenting a check ranging from $500 
to $1000 in face value. 

Important corporations maintain regu- 
lar quarters in Washington hotels and 
their representatives are likely without 
warning to present a check calling for 
all the way to $5000 in cash. In addi- 
tion, a large number of Washington busi- 
ness men, members of Congress and key 
government officials carry credit cards 
and instead of drawing money out of the 
banks during banking hours, stop in at 
a hotel and cash checks in the evening. 

“This all adds up,” states the manager 
of one of Washington's typical larger 
hotels. “We cash checks each day for 
an average total of about $40,000. In 
addition, we need funds to operate all 
the various departments, including res- 
taurants, barber shop, cigar counters, and 
so on. Our various banks altogether 
must add up to about $70,000 which has 
to be in the house at all times in order 
to insure smooth operation. If we hap- 
pen to fall much below this level things 
start to slow up and guests complain.” 

In addition to this matter of having 
enough money on hand, hotels here are 
beginning to suffer from a number of 
shortages. The worst is the shortage of 
help, and it is expected that self service, 
as in cafeterias, will become more gen- 
eral. Second is the difficulty of obtain- 
ing hotel supplies made of metal. Some 
hotels now are doling out sugar and re- 
stricting guests to one cup of coffee but 
the practice in this respect is not uniform. 


Lend-Lease Operations Reach 
All-Time High in September 


Lend-lease goods transferred and serv- 
ices rendered in September reached a 
peak of $643,000,000, according to E. R. 
Stettinius Jr., administrator. This com- 
pares with a previous peak of $600,000,- 
000 in July, and with $565,000,000 in 
August. 
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for the armies 
of the past 


for the United Nations NOW 


HROUGH the centuries, brass has moved up on 
; Active List of martial uses from the scale 
armor of the ancient days... to the brass cannon 
of the American Revolution ...to the shells and 
cartridges of World Wars One and Two. 

Now, brass is buckling into its greatest job... 
helping to build up the firepower of all United 
Nations fighting forces to an irresistible, cease- 
less blast that will finally end in the long quiet 
of a victorious peace, 

This is the fifth war in which Bristol Brass 
has helped to arm the Army and Navy of the 
United States. Today, brass from Bristol is roll- 


* BUY WAR BONDS TO BUY BULLETS *® 















rolled 


and drawn to closer limits of precision than ever 


ing out in ever-mounting quantities eieiite 


before. So in plants all over the world, Bristol 
sheet, rod and wire are making it possible to 
reach and maintain higher levels of speed and 
quality in fabrication of war material. ... And 
Bristol will keep the brass rolling . . . until the 


Axis stops rolling. 


Bristol Brass 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


eMakers of Brass Since 1850 














Whither 3% billion dollars of war products? . . . Industry now 


producing 50 per cent ahead of peak peacetime rate. . . Machin- 
ery demand tapers. . . Criticize timing of scrap drives 


DETROIT 

IN TEN months of the current war- 
year, the automotive industry will have 
shipped close to 3% billion dollars worth 
of war products, and daily output is 
proceeding at the astonishing rate of 
something under 20 million dollars 
worth, which is easily 50 per cent beyond 
the best production ever achieved in 
peacetime. This is no idle boasting; it 
is merely recitation of the hard facts, in 
terms of dollars instead of units because 
of censorship limitations. If the total 
figures on number of shells, tanks, trucks, 
guns, aircraft assemblies and all the rest 
of the military items could be presented 
here, the only logical question the reader 
could ask would be: Where has it all 
gone? 

Certainly if the uncensored comments 
of Wendell Willkie are to be taken at 
their face value, this tremendous out- 
pouring of weapons has not gone to the 
United Nations he visited in anywhere 
near the promised volume. The pro- 
ducers of all these weapons do not know 
what happens to them once the Army or 
the Navy or the air force takes delivery. 
Naturally they can see, as can anyone 
around here, thousands of trucks parked 
in storage lots and distribution depots 
awaiting transfer to theaters of action. 
They can see hundreds of combat air- 
planes awaiting dispatch at the military 
airport outside Detroit. They can see 
the tanks leaving by the daily trainload. 
Beyond that, they can offer no sugges- 
tion as to what happens to the $100,000,- 
000 worth of war goods turned out every 
week by the 850,000 men and women 
now at work in the automotive and al- 
lied industries. 


Choked with Weapons’ 


Difficulties of transoceanic transporta- 
tion are acknowledged to be serious and 
since tanks and trucks must move by 
ship, the pipeline which feeds them to 
the battlefront is of restricted size. But 
airplanes, light guns and shells can all 
be moved by air transport, so there 
should be no serious bottleneck in these 
commodities when it is realized that 
manufacturers are now building close to 
5000 planes a month, 60 per cent of 
them combat types. It may be said that 
pursuit planes and fighter craft, having 
limited range, cannot be flown to fight- 
ing fronts. Why not, then, knock them 
down and move them to the field in 
bombers and transport airplanes? 

Admittedly there is a lot of war stuff 
packed into the British Isles, waiting the 
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day when, along with troops, it will move 
somewhere. But where? It will take 
ships again to transfer this equipment to 
the fight. 

The suspicion has been voiced by more 
than one observer that this country is be- 
coming choked up with the vast out- 
pouring of weapons from industry be- 
cause military leaders are not yet deter- 
mined to get the equipment into action, 
because they are preferring to “hoard” 
the material until they can be dead sure 
just what to do with it. This defensive 
policy and delaying action would appear 
to be playing right into the hands of our 
enemies, who have boasted all along that 
American production would not arrive in 
battle in time to make any change in the 
result. 


Council Makes Good on Pledge 


Nearly a year ago, the Automotive 
Council for War Production, now includ- 
ing over 400 manufacturers and sup- 
pliers, adopted this pledge: 

“The Nation will not lack for one gun, 
one tank, one engine, that the capacity 
and ingenuity of this industry's produc- 
ers can add to the forces of our nation 
and its friends on all the fighting fronts.” 

The council has made good—perhaps 
too good—on this pledge as far as pro- 
duction is concerned. But day-to-day 
developments on the fighting fronts seem 
to suggest that somewhere between the 
end of the assembly lines and the field 
crews paralysis has set in. 

On behalf of military staffs it must be 
said that their global job came into be- 
ing almost overnight. Their personnel 
had been depleted for years and now is 
going through all the inefficiencies of 
hasty organization and expansion. In- 
dustry has been trained for decades in 
planning and executing a masterful pro- 
duction job. Distribution and employ- 
ment of new weapons on a worldwide 
scale are things for which this country’s 
military leaders have been illy suited 
because of lack of numbers and experi- 
ence. A heartening sign is to see indus- 
trial leaders with the ability to do ex- 
ceptional organizing jobs entering the 
service to help solve the enormous sup- 
ply problems now being faced. More 
of these able executives likely will be 
needed if the job is to be done. They 
will have to turn over the production 
reins to less experienced hands in their 
manufacturing organizations. 


Break in Machinery Demand 
After about three years of the most in- 
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tensive pressure for new machine tools 
to equip new and converted war plants, 
machinery sales interests report a notice- 
able slackening in demand for such 
equipment. This has developed in just 
the past few weeks and was not unlooked 
for, since order books have been 
swamped for months, and present deliv- 
ery schedules probably will keep ma- 
chinery builders going full tilt through- 
out next year and into 1944. 

The recent lull in new inquiries for 
machine equipment was a welcome re- 
spite to most suppliers who have been 
contending with the greatest demand 
ever experiénced for production equip- 
ment. The machine tool industry has 
been virtually doubling its size and ca- 
pacity for the past three years, and the 
time to catch a breath is long overdue. 
It appears likely now that equipment 
programs have been fairly well estab- 
lished for plants in the preliminary and 
early production stages. Skeleton pro- 
duction lines are being filled out and 
orders placed for the equipment neces- 
sary to bring them up to rated capacity. 

The situation is not duplicated in re- 
spect to tools, cutters and related items 
which are expendable in production. De- 
mand still far exceeds supply and there 
is no tapering in demand fer this mate- 
rial. This is natural since production 
still is in the accelerating stage. 

Large tool and die shops which have 
been active in new automobile model 
programs now find their equipment busy 
on far different work. Many of them 
have undertaken extensive subcontracts 
for machining of parts for tanks. Others 
have been active in furnishing jigs and 
fixtures for the Ford Willow Run bomb- 
er plant. The latter work should be 
tapering off soon, but the steady flow of 
design changes which all aircraft pro- 
ducers have had to contend with may 
keep tooling companies busy even after 
production has started 


Timing of Scrap Drives Poor 


Concerted drives to move dormant 
scrap in industrial plants are now in full 
swing. While the need for scrap metal is 
obvious to most manufacturers, they have 
two significant criticisms of the admin- 
istration of the current drive. In the 
first place, the multiplicity of government 
and private agencies with a finger in the 
scrap campaign is both confusing and 
time-wasting. Purchasing agents, for ex- 
ample, find a virtual parade through 
their offices of steel salesmen, repre- 
sentatives from three or four government 
salvage agencies, ordnance officers and 
scrap dealers—all of them bent on mak- 
ing suggestions as to what shall be 
scrapped and why. 


Second criticism concerns the timing 
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of the various scrap drives throughout 
the country. They can be divided rough- 
ly into three categories—the farm or 
country scrap, the domestic junk, and 
industrial scrap. As the campaign is now 
working; all three drives are being 
pressed simultaneously because of the 
alleged necessity for collecting the ma- 
teriai and dispatching it to mills and 
toundries betore winter. Obviously win- 
ter, no matter how severe, does not im- 
pede the movement of industrial scrap 
from plants to nearby mills; and should 
not hinder too seriously the collection of 
old metal from basements of homes in 
metropolitan communities. Farm and 
country scrap logically should be col- 
lected and moved to mills before the 
snow season, 

By scheduling all scrap collection 
drives at the present time, yards of scrap 
dealers are clogged with metal, much 
of it requiring excessive time to classify 
and prepare. Labor is tight in these 
yards and the steady movement of col- 
lections is difficult. It is reasoned that 
if there had been concentration first on 
farm and country scrap, then on domes- 





tic junk, and finally on industrial scrap, 
a more orderly flow of material woud 
have been insured, and probably a great- 
er collection in all would have resulted. 

Industrial scrap is the finest type oi 
material which can be obtained for seel- 
making purposes. Of fairly well estab- 
lished analysis and reasonably easy to 
prepare and ship, this scrap is regarded 
by some in industry as the last resource 
of “good” scrap in the country. They 
think it should be tapped only when all 
the rest of the material is out of the way. 
And this thinking is not at all selfish. 
Certainly industry would be more likely 
to dig down deep and scrap every pos- 
sible ounce of iron and steel in its plants 
if it realized that by so doing the last 
available source of good scrap was “giv- 
ing its all” in the fight against the Axis. 
Certainly a plant owner can be pardoned 
for hesitating to scrap an idle turret lathe 
that may have outlived its usefulness 
when he can see out of his office window 
piles of collected junk waiting classili- 
cation and shipment to melters. 

It is claimed that the mills must have 
a stockpile of 7,000,000 tons of scrap by 





Jan. 1. What about after that? The 
normal flow of. production scrap for 
open-hearth melting has been reduced 
far below its peacetime level. And noth- 
ing is coming back from the battlefronts 
to be thrown in melting furnaces. Scrap 
movement will have to be maintained 
throughout next year from sources out- 
side usual production channels. Why not 
make the scrap drive a permanent af- 
fair, instead of trying to run it off in 
three months? 


General Motors Deliveries 


September deliveries of war materials 
from General Motors plants increased 
over $7,000,000 from the August level, 
to $212,851,360, bringing total deliveries 
for the year to $1,203,849,889, nearly 
three times the shipments made in all 
of 1941. Employment likewise con- 
tinues to move up, for the week ending 
Oct. 11 totaling 262,549 in hourly-rated 
classifications, an increase of 12,199 over 
the week ending Sept. 13. Total employ- 
ment in U. S. plants as of Oct. 11 was 
328,584, plus 12,885 more men and 
women in five Canadian plants. 





MEETINGS.... 


Refrigeration Engineers 
To Stress War Service 


Essential service of refrigeration in the 
war effort will be emphasized in the 
technical program of the thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers at Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, Dec. 1-2. 

Charles R. Logan, Superior Valve & 
Fittings Co., Pittsburgh, has been nom- 
inated for president; A. B. Stickney, 
Armour & Co., Chicago, and John F. 
Stone, Johns-Manville, New York, for 
vice presidents, and John Bergdoll Jr, 
York Ice Machinery Co., York, Pa., for 
treasurer. 

Nominations for the directorate are: 
Charles L. Leopold, consulting engi- 
neer, Philadelphia; Nels H. Rosberg, Cal- 
ifornia Consumers Corp., Los Angeles; 
Lee C. Leslie, Johns-Manville, Philadel- 
phia; A, B. Schellanberg, Alco Valve Co., 
St. Louis; J. Mack Tucker, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers—Plant protection in wartime and 
protective smokes and camouflage for 
industrial plants will be discussed at the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting, Netherlands- 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, Nov. 16-18. 

Power and Mechanical Engineering 
Exposition—The fifteenth annual expo- 
sition originally scheduled for Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Nov. 30-Dec. 
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5, has been transferred to Madison 
Square Garden. 

National Association of Manufacturers 
—Donald M. Nelson, executive director, 
War Production Board, Washington, will 
be one of the speakers at the annual 
convention, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Dec. 2-4. For the first time in 46 years 
the association has arranged a night pro- 
gram. Other prominent speakers include, 
W. M. Jeffers, rubber administrator; H. 
G. Batcheller, Iron and Steel Division of 
WPB; Paul McNutt, chairman War 
Manpower Commission; Leon Hender- 
son, administrator, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration; Wilfred Dykes, president, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago; and Dr. R. 
A. Millikan, chairman of executive com- 
mittee, California Institute of Technolo- 
gy. 
Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania—Third annual water conference 
will be held at the William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 9-10. Development of 
underwater paints and coatings will be 
reviewed by F. N. Speller, consulting 
metallurgist. Ten other papers covering 
inhibitors, water treatment, contamina- 
tion and application of the Spriractor, 
Hydro-Treater and resinous Zeolite are 
included in the program. 





Portugal's first tin plate plant is to be 
built at Oporto under a government con- 
cession to a French company, to be 
operated by a Portuguese subsidiary. 
Tin plate and galvanized sheets will be 
manufactured, with preference for Por- 








tuguese materials and with a limit to the 
number of non-Portuguese workers. 


Rolling Thinner Black 
Plate for Bottle Caps 


Difficulties besetting the bottling in- 
dustry as a result of the steel shortage 
may be partially offset through use of 
extremely thin-gage black plate now be- 
ing rolled experimentally by a midwest- 
ern mill for one of the country’s lead- 
ing dispensers of soft drinks. 

Bottlers are allocated steel sufficient 
for part of their requirements and now 
it is proposed to make this steel go far- 
ther by rolling it thinner. Bottle caps 
usually are stamped from 0.007-inch 
plate but it appears that 0.005-inch, or 
possibly 0.004-inch plate, is heavy enough 
to meet pressure requirements. Thin- 
gage plate rolled experimentally for one 
of the container companies a couple of 
years ago worked well. 

The experimental plate is being rolled 
from strip with higher carbon content 
than normally used for tin plate or black 
plate and a heavier temper pass than 
usual therefore is required. 

Bottlers figure that use of the thin- 
ner-gage caps twice in addition to the 
original application will just about solve 
their closure problem. While none of 
the thinner-gage plate has been used for 
containers, some authorities believe it 


might be used for some types. 


STEEL 






Another TOCCO-brazing application. 
Carbide tips are brazed to mild steel tool 
shanks by TOCCO Induction Heating as 
shown. Rapid heat, confined to brazed 
zone, produces tight, uniform brazes. 


Full details in “The TOCCO Process” booklet. Free on request. 


Adapters are being silver-soldered 
in 4.2” mortar shells at the rate of 
20 seconds per shell by TOCCO 
Induction Heating. The base also 
is silver soldered by TOCCO. 
Rapid and localized heating main- 
tains-the original physical prop- 
erties of the shell. 


TOCCO Jr. machines are processing a 
wide variety of war materials such as 
burster tubes, shown above. TOCCO 
machines can be used for hardening, braz- 
ing, annealing or heating for forging or 
forming...war or peace-time products... 
by changing only the work fixture. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


HARDENING 
ANNEALING 
BRAZING 
HEATING for 
forming and forging 


World's Fastest, Most Accurate Heat-Treating Process 
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IDLE STEEL 








WHILE considerable tonnages of steel 
lie idle in original “as rolled” mill form 
and in partially or wholly fabricated 
forms, some plants producing war mate- 
rials have been forced to curtail pro- 
duction schédules. This has been caused 
by conservation and limitation orders and 
by changes in tactical warfare and other 
factors. In some cases, war production 
plants have been forced to close for lack 
of steel. 

To free idle inventories and redis- 
tribute steel into war production chan- 
nels, the Steel Recovery Program has 
been established by WPB. This program 
will set up records showing location, 
amount, type and quantity of idle fer- 
rous materials. Primary objects are: 


l. To facilitate the movement of 
inventories which are idle or excessive 
into plants which can use this steel 
in the “as rolled” form for war pro- 
duction work. 

In carrying out this objective the Pitts- 
burgh general offices of the Steel Re- 
covery Program groups will serve 
holders and consumers of steel as a 
national clearing house for the redis- 





Organized Recovery Program To 
Put Inventories to Work 


tribution of iron and steel products. 
It is expected Priority Regulation No. 13 
will be revised to speed up the flow of 
this material into war channels. In 
direct transactions between holders and 
buyers, the Steel Recovery Program 
groups will act only as liaison to help 
locate such buyers and sellers and put 
them in touch with one another. 

2. To locate and redistribute non- 
assembled, partially or wholly fabri- 
cated products needed for war pur- 
poses. 

Every effort will be made to redis- 
tribute and utilize these materials in their 
present forms; but, where use of prod- 
ucts in their present forms is not prac- 
ticable, these idle and excess inventories 
will be redistributed by government pur- 
chase for rerolling or remelting. 


Where products are redistributed in 
their present forms by direct transac- 
tions between sellers and purchasers, 
the sellers will receive as nearly as is 
practicable the full prices originally paid. 
For products sold for stockpiling to be 
used in their “as is” form, or for reroll- 
ing, the government will pay going mar- 


If it proves impracticable 
or impossible to find private purchasers 
for idle and excessive products, or to 
stockpile or reroll such products, the 
government is prepared to buy or re- 


ket prices. 


quisition them for remelting. In cases 
where the government buys or requisi- 
tions idle or excessive products for re- 
melting, the prices paid will be sub- 
stantially above scrap prices, but less 
than current market prices or values 
estimated by the holders. It should not 
be overlooked that the government is 
interested in purchasing only such items 
as may be urgently needed for the war 
effort and only after every attempt has 
been made by the holders and the War 
Production Board to dispose of the 
materials in their existing form. 

The Steel Recovery Program groups 
in Pittsburgh will maintain the only 
national inventory of available steel 
items and will operate independently 
of Washington insofar as the actual ad- 
ministration of the program is concerned. 

All the activity and practically all 
of the personnel of the Available Stocks 
Unit of the Iron and Steel Branch in 
Washington, has been transferred to 
Pittsburgh and absorbed by the Steel 
Recovery Section, Iron and Steel Branch, 
War Production Board in Pittsburgh. 

Every effort is being exerted to speed 
up the work of the steel recovery or- 
ganization so that tangible results will 
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AID ROUTES 
= United Nations 
<The Axis 








THE AXIS holds the edge on time and distance when it comes to supplying its forces on the fighting fronts. While 
United Nations’ planes and ships must travel hundreds and sometimes thousands of miles to aid one another in a battle 
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area, Germany and Japan have relatively short runs from their centrally-located production areas. NEA photo 
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be evidenced soon. However, because 
the equipment and personnel required 
to carry out the responsibilities of such a 
gigantic national undertaking cannot be 
put together over night, some delay in 
putting all phases of the program in mo- 
tion is to be expected. 

Ample office space has been established 
at 5835 Baum boulevard, Pittsburgh, 
but only the nucleus of the organization 
personnel has been selected. Most of 
the needed equipment has been assem- 
bled, but delays under current condi- 
tions are unavoidable. 

Certification of inventory forms are 
being mailed to more than 200,000 pos- 
sible holders of steel. 

Inventory forms will be mailed ap- 
proximately Nov. 1 to stainless steel 
holders, but data probably will not be 
available before early December. 

Because of the physical impossibility 
of analyzing, pricing and recording all 
types of steel at the same time, pro- 
grams will be handled one at a time. 
Forms for reporting inventories of each 
type of steel will be mailed approximate- 
ly a week to ten days apart, or just as 
rapidly as data can be recorded. It ap- 
pears unlikely that the program can be- 
gin to reach the peak of performance 
until after Jan. 1. 


The war effort also is in great need of 
inventories that are now in nonassembled, 
partially or wholly fabricated forms. 
Holders of large inventories in this cate- 
gory are urged to contact the War Pro- 
duction Board in Pittsburgh with the 
thought in mind that they may be able, 
by special purchase of these materials, 
to put them into the war production 
effort immediately. 

Just as each program progresses, stock 
lists of available items will be mailed to 
persons requesting them in all branches 
of the armed services, War Production 
Board, steel warehouses and to others 
specifically requested by the services. 

When a prospective purchaser is re- 
ferred by the Pittsburgh office to a hold- 
er, the inventory card of that holder will 
be temporarily withdrawn from the files 
until sufficient time has elapsed for con- 
summation of the transaction. Holders 
and purchasers will be required to report 
promptly about their transactions so that 
the inventory records will be accurate. 

Three separate groups of individuals 
are involved in the administration of this 
program, each charged with full re- 
sponsibility for certain parts of the work. 
The organization set-up and functions of 
each group may be described briefly, as 
follows: 

1. MATERIALS REDISTRIBUTION 
BRANCH (which recently absorbed the 
former Inventory and Requisitioning 
Branch) has a Steel Recovery group in 
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Variety and Shapes of Steel 
Products Limited by WPB Order 


NATIONAL Emergency Specifications 
for steel products, designed to limit the 
manufacture of steel mill products to the 
minimum number of varieties which will 
satisfy current needs, have been estab- 
lished by WPB in Limitation Order 
L-211. 

The order establishes the authority of 
the director general for operations to is- 
sue schedules for various steel products, 
which limit varieties and shapes as well 
as sets up specifications defining com- 
positions, types, grades and qualities of 
steel and steel products. 

The first two such schedules, issued 
concurrently with the order, cover con- 


‘crete reinforcement steel, and railroad 


and transit service wheels and tires. Sev- 
eral other schedules are now being pre- 
pared. 

The order, together with the related 
schedules, is expected to increase pro- 
duction by leading to the use of exist- 
ing facilities in a more efficient way. At 





Pittsburgh which is headed by Thornton 
E. Stokes as chief. This branch formu- 
lates the programs; sends forms to hold- 
ers upon which it is mandatory that in- 
ventories be reported in detail; estab- 
lishes the price the government will pay 
for materials that may be purchased or 
requisitioned under the authority of the 
Materials Redistribution Branch; keeps 
an up-to-date record of inventories na- 
tionally and makes them available to the 
Iron and Steel Branch Section for dis- 
position. 

2. THE IRON AND STEEL 
BRANCH has a Steel Recovery Section 
in Pittsburgh, headed by C. H. Bradley 
as chief, which has the sole and undi- 
vided responsibility for the disposition 
of materials. This section will attempt 
to move items from one holder to an- 
other in “as is” form wherever possible; 
decide whether material can or cannot 
be used promptly in war production in 
its present form and whether it should cr 
should not be purchased from the holder 
and allocated to scrap for remelting into 
usable msateriais. 

8. THE STEEL RECOVERY CORP.. 
with George L. Stewart as president, is 
the fiscal agent. It is a private corpora- 
tion, an agent of Metals Reserve Co., a 
federal corporation. The Steel Recov- 
ery Corp. will execute purchases and 
sales contracts and absorb the losses 
which are to be expected in a national 
operation of this magnitude. 


the same time, it is expected that mill 
and consumer inventories will be de- 
creased as a result of the reduction in 
compositions and forms needed for main- 
tenance and replacement. 

The schedule on a concrete reinforce- 
ment steel establishes a list of permis- 
sible sizes of steel reinforcing bars by 
adopting the Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R26-42 of the National Bureau 
of Standards as modified in accordance 
with recommendations of a technical ad- 
visory committee. 

A list of permissible sizes of steel re- 
inforcing spirals, as set forth in Simplified 
Practice Recommendation R53-32, is also 
established. All producing mills and con- 
sumer interests are familiar with and 
experienced in the use of the simplifica- 
tions listed. 

Restrictions on 
resulted in a sharp rise in concrete con- 
struction, and a consequent greater de- 
mand for reinforcement bars and spirals. 

The schedule on railroad and transit 
service wheels and tires provides for es- 
tablishment of standard sizes, effective 
in 60 days. The standards were developed 
by an Advisory Committee on Wrought 
Steel Wheels, composed of representa- 
tives of producer and consumer interests 


structural steel have 


as well as representatives of the military 
services. 

The standards have been accepted and 
issued in specification form by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
and the American Transit Engineering 
Association. 

The schedule reduces the permissible 
number of sizes for railroad service alone 
from 500 to 50. A similar reduction is 
made in the number of permitted sizes 
for electric railway service. The stand- 
ards, however, make provision for ade- 
quate replacements for all sizes in cur- 
rent domestic use. The period of 60 
days until the schedule becomes effec- 
tive is provided because of adjustments 
which must be made in modifying ex- 
isting rolls and dies. No new equipment 
will be needed. 


Office of Iron and Steel Control in 
Germany has been dissolved with the es- 
tablishment of Reichvereignigung Eisen, 
a move from bureaucratic to industry 
control, according to unofficial reports 
to the American government. The move 
leads to conjectures regarding possible 
shortages of metal in Germany. 














T. G. BERGIN, formerly associated 
with American Steel & Wire Co. at 
Worcester, Mass., in the open-hearth, 
rolling mill, wire mill and metallurgical 
departments, and the past four years at 
the New Haven plant as works metallur- 
gist, is now in charge of the Wire Heat 
Treating Division of A. F. Holden Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Anson B. Albree has joined the Hol- 
den company at its West Haven plant, 
and has been assigned to research and 
development of new products. He for- 
merly was assistant metallurgist at Weth- 
erell Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass., and 
more recently was identified with Bridge- 
port Grinding Machine Co., West Haven, 
Conn., as purchasing agent and metal- 
lurgist. 

—o— 


John B. Jenkins has been appointed 
manager, Hydraulic Division, Twin Disc 
Clutch Co., Racine, Wis. The past 
eight years Mr. Jenkins has been in 
charge of the company’s factory branches 
at St. Louis, Tulsa and Dallas. 

—o— 


Elmer E. Stuart has been named as- 
sistant treasurer, Thompson Products 
Inc., Cleveland. Mr. Stuart has been 
associated with Thompson Products 16 
years. 


—O-- 


William H. Berssenbrugge, former su- 
perintendent, Kenosha plant of Snap-On 
Tools Corp., Kenosha, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed plant manager of the corpora- 
tion’s Mount Carmel, IIl., plant. 

—o— 


F. N. Barnes has been named vice 
president and general manager, W. A. 
Laidlaw Wire Co., Monaca, Pa. Mr. 
Barnes had previously been associated 
with Pittsburgh Steel Co. for 21 years. 
At the time of joining the Laidlaw or- 
ganization, he was assistant district sales 
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manager of the Chicago office of Pitts- 


burgh Steel. 
—)—— 


A. E. Shelton, heretofore works man- 
ager, Stinson Division of Vultee Aircraft 
Inc., has been promoted to the newly 
created position of division manager. 
Mr. Shelton joined the Vultee organiza- 
tion at Wayne, Mich., last February 
He formerly was president and general 
manager, Menasco Mfg. Co., Burbank, 
Calif., and before that purchasing agent, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and purchas- 
ing agent of T.W.A. and Western Air- 
lines. 

—o— 


George E. Whitlock, president, Mul- 
lins Mfg. Corp., Warren, O., and A. E. 
Walker, president, National Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, have been elected to the 
board of directors, American Welding & 
Mig. Co., Warren, O. 

—o— 


Paul P. Hastings, vice president in 
charge of traffic, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railroad, Chicago, retired Oct. 
31, concluding more than 51 years in the 
transportation industry. 

—o— 


John Howe Hall has given up his con- 
sulting metallurgical practice to become 
metallurgist with General Steel Castings 
Corp., Eddystone, Pa. Prior to estab- 
lishing his own practice, Mr. Hall was 
technical assistant to the president, Tay- 
lor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J. 

—o— 

H. J. Mandernach has been appointed 
sales manager, replacement tube section 
of General Electric Co.’s Radio, Tele- 
vision and Electronics Department, at 
Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Mandernach 
joined General Electric in 1936 and be- 
came district radio representative in the 
central west, with headquarters in Chi- 





A. E. Shelton 





R. I. Schuppener 


cago. He held that position until early 
this year when he was assigned to the 
G-E radio headquarters staff. 


—~Q— 


Ralph I. Schuppener has been elect- 
ed vice president, Bennett Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. He has been located at Washing- 
ton for several months in connection 
with government business on which the 
Bennett company has been operating 
practically 100 per cent for some time. 
Prior to joining the Bennett company 
in July, he was identified with Wheeling 
Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va., as 
sales manager of the Steel Barrel and 
Pail Division, and general sales manager 
of the Building Products Division of 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 

—o— 


Felix A. Schagelin, assistant to W. 
Austin Commerdinger, vice president in 
charge of production, Byrne, Mitchell & 
Co. Inc., New York, has also been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, Industrial Elec- 
tronic Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., designer 
and builder of tools, jigs and fixtures, 
dies, gages and special machines. 

—o— 

William T. Powell has been elected 
a vice president, Emsco Derrick & 
Equipment Co., Los Angeles. He joined 
Emsco in 1937, in the fabricated plate 
division, and since June, 1941, has beea 
manager of the War Materials Division. 

—o— 

Merritt L. Smith, advertising manager, 
Metal & Thermit Corp., New York, has 
been appointed assistant sales manager. 
He will continue to direct advertising 
activities. Associated with Metal & 
Thermit ten years, Mr. Smith was for- 
merly a member of the staff of Rickard 
& Co., advertising agency. 

Charles D. Young, formerly district 
manager of Metal & Thermit’s Chicago 
office, has been transferred to New 
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York as sales manager of the Welding 
Division. He was associated with the 
corporation’s Chicago branch since its 
inception in 1912, being made district 
manager in 1926. 

oO 

Julius A. Clauss, chief engineer, Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, has been 
appointed assistant on production prob- 
lems to Hiland G. Batcheller, chief of 
the WPB Iron and Steel Branch. Mr. 
Clauss is a specialist on problems relat- 
ing to construction of steel plant facili- 
ties. 

—o— 

Guy Fiber, 22422 Six Mile road, De- 
troit, and L. E. Detrick, 2519 West Win- 
nemac avenue, Chicago, have been em- 
ployed by Timken-Detroit Axle Co. as 
field representatives to work with opera- 
tors of motor vehicles. Mr. Fiber will 
cover Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia and 
parts of Pennsylvania, while Mr. Detrick 
will cover Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Indiana. H. A. Mitchell was re- 
cently transferred from the Chicago ter- 
ritory to the West Coast. 

—o— 

R. W. Hyde and R. J. Phipps have 
been appointed assistant treasurers, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. As 
credit managers for the central area and 
eastern area, respectively, they will con- 
tinue in these capacities in addition to 
their new duties. 

—o— 

Frank J. Carter, since 1938 general 

superintendent of Goodyear’s Brazilian 





Julius A. Clauss 


plant at Sao Paulo, has been appointed 
personnel manager at Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., Akron, O., succeeding R. S. Pope, 
recently made director of personnel for 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Mr. Car- 
ter will arrive in Akron within the next 
month. 
yp 

E. P. Barry has been appointed co-or- 
dinator of plants, Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., New York. Mr. Barry, for- 
merly associated with Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, will supervise machine 
equipment, tool designing and produc- 
tion methods for the company’s plants 
located in Detroit, Cleveland, Franklin, 
Pa., and Garfield, N. J. He joined Glenn 
L. Martin in 1922, where he remained 





until recently. At time of his resigna- 
tion he was plant and equipment engi- 


neer. 
—o— 


Jerry M. Marks, manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative, handling stainless and alloy 
steels, has closed his warehouse in New 
York, to accept a position as technical 
analyst with the Steel Reeovery Pro- 
gram, War Production Board, Pitts- 
burgh. 


William P. Tidwell has resigned his 
post in the office of the chairman of 
the Crueible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, to accept a commission as major 
in the Army Specialist Corps, with head- 
quarters in Washington in the Service of 
Supply. For 12 years previous to join- 
ing Crucible in 1938 he was associated 
with Barron’s Weekly and the Wall Street 
Journal in New York, Boston, and De- 
troit. 

—o— 

Thomas H. Corpe has been named 
sales manager, Elastic Stop Nut Corp., 
Union, N. J. Mr. Corpe was formerly 
assistant general sales manager, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., and at one time 
was in charge of sales promotion, adver- 
tising and market research for that com- 
pany. Mr. Corpe has also been associat- 
ed with General Motors Corp. as a tech- 
nical engineer in charge of its proving 
ground, and in various sales and pro- 
motion positions. 





OBITUARIES... 


Nelson Jarvis Darling, 58, manager of 
General Electric’s West Lynn and River 
Works, died Oct. 26, at his Beach 
Bluffs, Mass., home after an illness of 
a few months. The son of the late 
Henry W. Darling, for many years treas- 
urer of General Electric, Mr. Darling 
joined the G-E test course as a student 
engineer after graduation from Cornell 
University in 1907. In November, 1918, 
he became assistant manager of the 
Erie, Pa.; plant, and in 1922, manager 
of the River Works at Lynn, Mass. 
Later he was named manager of the 
West Lynn Works in addition to his 
duties at the River Works. 

—o— 

Arthur P. Taylor, 68, president, Charles 
Taylor Sons Co., Cincinnati, died in 
that city, Oct. 15. He formerly headed 
the American Refractories Institute. 

—_O- e 

Daniel A. Keating, 73, plant superin- 
tendent, Stanley Works, American Tube 
‘ Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn., died 
Oct. 20, in that city. He had been asso- 
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ciated with the plant 54 years, starting 
as an employe of Wilmot & Hobbs, pred- 
ecessor to American Tube. Mr. Keat- 
ing was the inventor of numerous auto- 
mobile and household accessories, in- 
cluding sheet metal bearings for bicycles, 
first detachable rims for’ automobiles, 
also steel metal automobile bodies and 
other steel and metal innovations. 


—_—_ - 


Aaron Elstein, 51, office manager, 
Talk-A-Phone Mfg. Co., Chicago, died 
in that city, Oct. 20. 

sient 

Oliver Perry McCracken, 65, a veteran 
of 23 years with the American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, for whom he was 
employment supervisor at its American 
plant, died Oct. 20, in that city. He re- 
tired last March. 

—o— 

Michael W. Merriman, president, Mad- 
ison Foundry Co., Cleveland, died Oct. 
20, in that city. He organized the com- 
pany 45 years ago. 

—o—. 


James H. McCollum, 67, mechanical 


engineer, Stewart-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago, died in Evanston, IIl., Oct. 25. 


+) 


Henry D. Hibbard, 86, consulting en- 
gineer in steel mill practice, died Oct. 17, 
in Plainfield, N. J. He was associated 
with the Linden Steel Co., Linden, N. J., 
from 1886 to 1889, which company later 
was absorbed by Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. He then joined Hibbard-Rodman- 
Ely Safe Works, Plainfield, and its suc- 
cessor, Manganese Steel Safe Co. Mr. 
Hibbard was one of the oldest members 
of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers and American Institute of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 


o> 


George N. Armsby, 66, chairman of 
the board, Curtiss-Wright Corp., died 
Oct. 25, in New York. 

—o— 

John F. Jones, 71, director of domestic 
sales, International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, from 1925 until his retirement in 
1930, died in Fort Myers, Fla., Oct. 23. 
He had been associated with the com- 


pany many years. 









ARMY-NAVY AWARDS 


Fosdick Machine Tool Co., Cin- 

cinnati, O., staged an impressive 

ceremony onthe occasion of the 
award of the Army-Navy “E” 


Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., re- 

ceives the award from Brig. Gen. 

Benedict Crowell for outstanding 
production of gages 


Col. J. 8. Seybold presents the “E” 
flag to M. C. McNeil, right, presi- 
dent of Osgood Co., Marion, O, 
manufacturers of excavating ma- 
chinery, and to Charles W. 
O’Dowd, representing employes 


Additional Plants 
Win “E” Pennants 


Other companies which recently have 
received the joint award include: 


Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Brack- 
enridge, Pa., and Watervliet, N. Y. 
American Welding Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Brunner Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Clarostat Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Divine Brothers Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Folmer Graflex Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
General Cable Corp., Perth Amboy plant, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
General Cable Corp., Rome plant, 
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Rome, N. Y. 

F. L. Jacobs Co., Volute Spring Suspen- 
sion plant, Dearborn, Mich. 

Jacobson & Co. Inc., New York. 

Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 

C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Kennecott Wire & Cable Co., Phillips- 
dale, R. I. 

Lake State Products Inc., Jackson, 
Mich. 

Martin-Schwartz Inc., Mill Street plant, 
Salisbury, Md. 

New Process Gear Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 

Remington Arms Co. Inc., [lion Works, 
Ilion, N. Y. 

Ritter Co. Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

Savage Arms Corp., Stevens Arms Co., 
River plant, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

A. Schrader’s Son, Division of Scovill 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scett Aviation Corp., Lancaster, N. Y. 

Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif. 

Solvay Process Co., Hopewell, Va. 

Spicer Mfg. Corp., Toledo plant, To- 
ledo, O. 

Streeter, Hackney & Co., Johnstown, 
N. Y. 

York-Hoover Corp., Body division, 
York, Pa. 


How War Department Sends 


Its “E” to a Company 


When the War Department issues an 
“E” to a company the notification is not 
addressed simply to the company, as 
such, or to the president of the company, 
but to the entire personnel. Following is 
a typical letter: 


To the Men and Women of 
The & Co. 


This is to inform you that the Army and 
Navy are confering upon you the Army-Navy 
Production Award for great accomplishment in 
the production of war equipment. 

This award symbolizes your country’s ap- 
preciation of the achievement of every man 
and woman in the ———- ————_ 
Co. It consists of a flag to be flown above your 
plant, and a lapel pin which each of you may 
wear as a sign of distinguished service to your 
country. 

I am confident that your outstanding record 
will bring victory nearer by inspiring others to 
similar high achievmeent. 








Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Robert P. Patterson 
Under Secretary of War 


Maritime Commission Awards 
“M” Flags to Nine Plants 


Seven manufacturing plants and two 
shipyards have been designated by the 
board of awards of the Maritime Com- 





mission to receive its “M” pennant, com- 
mission flag and labor merit badge, for 
outstanding production performances. 

For the first time two Gulf yards, the 
Houston Shipbuilding Corp., Houston, 
Tex., and the Alabama Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, Ala., both 
building Liberty ships, were awarded the 
commission’s “M” pennant. 

At the same time, the commission 
announced that the Oregon Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., Portland, Oreg., will receive 
its fifth award and the North Carolina 
Shipbuilding Co., Wilmington, N. C., and 
Richmond Shipyards No. 1 and No. 2, 
both at Richmond, Calif.; will receive 
their second awards for continued excel- 
lence in production of Liberty ships. 
Each award is indicated by the addition 
of a gold star to the “M” pennant. 

Others designated to receive the “M” 
pennant award are: 

4A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., Mexico, 
Mo.; Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Coraopolis, Pa.; Linde Air Products Co. 
Inc.. New York; Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co., Minneapolis; Rus- 
sell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn.; Security Engineering Co. Inc., 
Whittier, Calif.; Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 





EMPLOYES’ INVENTIONS SPEED WAR MATERIEL PRODUCTION 


WELDING of assembled structures has been speeded at 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Kearny, N. J., by 
using a new electro-magnetic device, above, for holding 
bulkhead stiffeners. Joseph Weiss, an employe who sug- 
gested the device, center above, has been presented an 


award for individual production merit. At right, tiresome 


stooping and kneeling is eliminated by a combination fac- 
tory scooter and tool chest designed and built by L. H. 
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Doris, workman at Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.’s East 


Pittsburgh works 
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G. E. Workers in More Than 100 


Units Exceed 10 Per Cent Goal 


MORE. than 96 per cent of General 
Electric Co. employes have pledged an 
average of 10.3 per cent of their earn- 
ings to the purchase of War bonds. This 
was accomplished through two cam- 
paigns covering the company’s more than 
120,000 employes. 

General Electric’s employes are scat- 
tered through over 100 units from coast 
to coast. About 110,000 are situated in 
some 30 factories, ranging in size from 
the Schenectady, N. Y., works with sev- 
eral thousand people, to the smallest 
factory with only two or three hundred 
employes. Sales offices are located in 86 
cities, and associated with these offices 
are other units—warehouses and service 
shops. 


In the first bond drive, most of the or- 
ganization was handled from the com- 
pany’s home office in Schenectady; the 
second was handled largely on a local 
basis, with a great portion of the ideas 
and work originating and being carried 
out by local volunteer committees of em- 
ployes. 


Three Purchasing Plans Offered 


Thus‘ General Electric’s drives covered 
the whole range of conditions likely to 
be faced by any company, large or small. 

When Defense Savings Bonds were 
first offered, the company immediately 
announced a plan to make it convenient 
for employes to obtain them. This plan 
was worked out by the company’s 
treasury department and offered three 
ways in which the bonds could be pur- 
chased: 

1. By payroll deductions, in install. 
ments. By filling out a form obtainable 
from paymasters, any employe could au- 
thorize the company to make regular 
deductions from his pay checks. These 
amounts would accumulate, and each 
time the total reached the required 
amount the company would purchase a 
bond and have it mailed to his home. 

2. For cash. By applying to his pay- 
master, any employe could request the 
company to purchase bonds for him and 
have them mailed to his home. 

8. By income accumulation. By filling 
out a form obtainable from the pay- 
master, employes could authorize the 
company to pay interest due him on his 
GE employes bonds and his profit-sharing 
payments in the form of War Bonds. 

The large majority of employes took 
advantage of the first plan although 
many workers also used the second and 
third plans. 

The company’s treasury department 
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worked with each of the paymasters in 
setting up a uniform procedure for keep- 
ing records. After the authorization 
form filled out by the employe had been 
recorded by the local paymaster on the 
employe’s payroll record, the form was 
sent to the company’s treasury depart- 
merit at Schenectady, where a record is 
kept so that all bonds can be purchased 
by the treasury department as needed. 
The job of informing the employes on 
the features of the bond plan and the 
provisions made by the company to facili- 
tate such purchases was accomplished 
through a booklet distributed to all 
workers. Posters describing the plan were 
displayed on 1500 bulletin boards 


throughout the organization. The em- 











































ploye publications took up the job of 
education and of arousing of interest. 


Since no one publication covers all 
GE employes, much of this material was 
prepared in Schenectady and syndicated 
to the editors of the nine employe news- 
papers. Week after week, hundreds of 
articles, editorials, cartoons and news 
items were used to tell the story in its 
simplest terms. At the same time the 
urgency of the war effort was emphasized 
in the company publications, and by mo- 
tion pictures, dedication ceremonies, 
posters, flags and billboards. 


Early in the campaign it became ob- 
vious that most employes had made up 
their minds to purchase bonds, but for 
one reason or another had not gotten 
around to it. It was therefore decided 
to solicit each employe individually to 
make sure that he understood the bonds, 
the purchase plan, and the reasons for 
purchasing the bonds regularly. 

To plan this personal solicitation, per- 








Part of the crowd attending one of the many mass meetings staged by General Elec- 
tric employes to promote enthusiasm for the War Bond purchase plan 
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This cartoon was one of many used in General Electric employe publications to ac- 
quaint workers with the importance of buying bonds 


sonnel managers were called to a meeting 
in Schenectady. Features of the solicita- 
tion included: 

1. The solicitors should be a voluntary 
organization of employes. 

2. Each solicitor should be responsible 
for personally contacting about 20 em- 
ployes, although the exact number would 
vary, depending on local conditions. 


8. At each factory and office a drive 
chairman should be appointed by the 
local manager. He would select a captain 
in each department of the local organiza- 
tion; each captain would select a lieu- 
tenant in each section of his depart- 
ment; and within each section the 
lieutenants would select their own solici- 
tors. Thus the solicitor organization 
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closely paralleled the physical organiza- 
tion of the company itself. 

4. No quotas would be set, but if em- 
ployes asked how much they should sub- 
scribe for, it was was decided to recom- 
mend about 10 per cent of their income, 
in line with the expectations of the 
Treasury Department. 

5. It was decided to stress the Series 
E Bonds. Only the Series E Bonds were 
offered for sale under the payroll savings 
plan. Series F and G Bonds were offere:l 
for cash sale. 

6. The payroll savings plan would be 
emphasized, although if unsuccessful in 
getting an employe to use this plan, the 
cash and income accumulation plans 
would be offered by the solicitor. 

Solicitors were carefully trained be- 
fore the drive opened. This included the 
distribution of a booklet of instructions 
and other promotional material. Just be- 
fore the drive opened the solicitors were 
called together to further explain the in- 
structions and to arouse enthusiasm for 
the drive. 

The result: 96.4 per cent of employes 
pledged 10.3 per cent of their earnings. 

The plan was so successful that it was 
selected by the United States Treasury 
Department as a case history for bond 


drive promotion. 


War Bond for Each Worker 
As Army-Navy “E” Is Presented 


A $25 war bond was awarded Oct. 
14 to each employe in the electrolytic 
division of the American Zine Co.'s 
plant in Monsanto, IIL, after the Army- 
Navy “E” was presented to the plant. 

Lieut. Col. Richard W. Coward, ex- 
ecutive officer of the St. Louis Ordnance 


District, presented the flag. 


Typical meeting held at General Electric to train and enthuse employe-solicitors just before the War Bond purchase campaign 
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Order Freezes Steel, Mine Labor; 


Absentees Must Work or Fight 


TORONTO, ONT. 

ABSENTEEISM and floating labor in 
war industries are outlawed by an or- 
der from the government freezing in 
their jobs until Feb. 15, 1941, all workers 
in primary steel mills, base metal mines 
and coal mines. The order provides 
that these workers cannot be “away 
without leave” unless they are prepared 
to face a National Selective Service of- 
ficer who has authority to send them 
back to work or to take action that can 
force them into the armed services. 

A worker may leave his job after 
giving seven days notice but he may not 
seek or accept a new job without a per- 
mit from Selective Service and no em- 
ployer may interview or hire a man un- 
less he holds a permit. 

The order is estimated to affect about 
75,000 workers. The new manpower 
plan was formulated by officials of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply, 
Wartime Prices and Trades Board, Na- 
tional Selective Service and Department 
of National War Services. The order is 


subject to extension or alteration beyond 
Feb. 15. 

Announcement has been made by the 
Canada-United States Materials Com- 
mittee that discovery of new molybdenite 
sources in Canada, including a large de- 
posit in northern Quebec, will aid pro- 
duction of alloy steel for war uses. De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply has 
given an order for 2,000,000 pounds to 
Dome Exploration Co., which is in- 
stalling equipment on the molybdenite 
property in Preissac Township, Quebec. 
Although some 400 molybdenite de- 
posits are known to exist in Canada the 
Preissac discovery is considered the most 
promising. It is only a short distance 
from workings carried on by Wartime 
Metals Corp., a government-owned com- 
pany, in Lacorne Township. 


Completion of its new open-hearth 
plant at Sydney, N. S., by Domin- 
ion Steel & Coal Corp. Ltd. early in 
November will add about 75,000 tons 
annual capacity, bringing the total for 
the Sydney works to 675,000 tons, com- 





MODERNIZED SURFACE STRUCTURES FOR IRON ORE MINE 





a model $250,000 structure 


oo a, OS at 


MATHER mine of the Negaunee Mine Co., Negaunee, Mich., has been provided 
i and built by The Austin Co., to house 





surface facilities. A “change house,” 60 x 280 feet, adjacent to the office build- 
ing shown above, provides comforts for the miners. Head frame, in background, 


is 200 feet h 


above ground. Mine is owned jointly by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co. and Bethlehem Steel Corp. 









pared with 400,000 tons before the war. 

The company is also building a new 
blast furnace, to be completed early 
in 1943, which will add about 1000 tons 
daily to pig iron capacity, bringing it to 


750,000 tons per year. It is estimated 
the added pig iron tonnage will reduce 
scrap requirements about 30 per cent. 

Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. is main- 
taining capacity production at its Hamil- 
ton; Ont., works, all open hearths being 
active. The new 110-inch plate mill 
placed in operation in April, 1941, is 
exceeding its rated capacity of 18,000 
tons per year. On two occasions re- 
cently it attained production of 1000 
tons in 24 hours on light plates. For 
more than a year this mill has been pro- 
ducing above capacity. 

Increased production at Canadian steel 
mills has followed request of the minister 
of munitions and supply to make every 
effort to offset curtailment in steel ship- 
ments from the United States, following 
announcement from Washington that ex- 
ports to Canada would be reduced 35 per 
cent, about 150,000 tons for the final 
quarter. 

This order since has been modified 
and supply from the United States will 
be much larger than indicated under the 
original quota. The Canadian steel 
controller announces that under the re- 
vised program, with severe domestic con- 
trol, war plants will be able to main- 
tain production schedules. Even with 
increased steel imports it will be neces- 
sary to raise domestic output to the 
limit of plant capacity. To this end 
about 4000 workers will be transferred to 
steel mills. These workers and others 
of military age in the steel industry, 
will be given six months deferment from 
military service and will be frozen to 
their jobs indefinitely. 

A new and more aggressive campaign 
for recovery of steel and iron scrap has 
been organized and will be in operation 
early in November. The program pro- 
vides payment of $7 per ton for small 
lots and $8.50 per ton in lots of 25 tons 
or more. The program has been started 
in western Canada and C. G. Bateman, 
metals controller, states that more than 
150,000 tons has been gathered there. 
It is estimated that 60 per cent of avail- 
able scrap is located on farms and other 
places not usually available to collectors. 


L. Levin, administrator of steel scrap 
in the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, warns that owners of unused 
mining equipment who can not be readily 
found by government authorities may 
find the equipment gone for scrap. Sal- 
vage agents make a close examination of 
mining properties and if the owner can 
not be found the government takes pos- 
session. It is sold to the government- 


(Please turn to Page 129) 
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TOOL ENGINEERS 





Women Capable of Handling Most 


Jobs in War Production Factories 


AN ANALYSIS of operations in Cana- 
dian war plants show that 565 out of 
623 could be performed by women. In 
England, Royal ordnance factories now 
are staffed 60 per cent by women opera- 
tors, whereas in Germany a total of 15,- 
000,000 are now employed in essential 
war work. In Canada, in contrast the 
ratio is now only 1 woman in 80, with a 
still lower percentage probably in the 
United States. 


These facts were presented by Arnold 
Thompson, chief tool engineer, National 
Steel Car Corp. Ltd., Malton, Ont. be- 
fore the War Production Conference of 
the American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 16-17. 

Best source of women workers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thompson, are girls of 
16 to 20 from high schools, with girls 
of 20 to 24 who have never had to work 
before as second choice. Women are 
better at routine work and are faster 
workers for such operations than men, 
many times being better than “skilled” 
men. Chief characteristic of women 
workers in war industry is that a woman 
wants one job while a man wants a 
dozen. 

In discussing Mr. Thompson’s paper, 
Otto Winter, president of the A.S.T.E., 
and vice president of Republic Drill & 
Tool Co., Chicago, pointed out that 
women work as well on night shifts as 
on day shifts. He cautioned against 
shifting women from night to day work, 
or vice versa, once they have adjusted 
their home life to the time table. 


Urges Training on the Job 


T. O. Armstrong, international rela- 
tions manager, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., in discuss- 
ing the training of new workers, cau- 
tioned that hiring programs are moving 
too fast to permit adequate pre-training 
of workers. Approximately 95 per cent 
of worker training must now be done “on 
the job.” He recommended strongly 

e “Job Instructor Training” system 
developed by the Training within In- 
dustry Division of the U. S. Manpower 
Commission. 

Mr. Armstrong advised against let- 
ting down on training once a plant 
nears capacity employment. He was 
of the opinion that in the future older 
men and women would have to be em- 
ployed to replace the younger groups 
still to be called to services. 

Indicating the extent of the revolution 
in U. S. industry brought about by the 
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requirements of war products, Col. H. B. 
Hambleton, Office of Chief of Ordnance, 
Washington, announced that experiments 
are being conducted to permit substitu- 
tion of other materials for critical alloy 
steels in gages. One development along 
these lines is in the form of gages made 
of glass. Experimental development was 
not far enough along yet, according to 
the author, to permit drawing definite 
conclusions regarding the merits of this 
development. 


Among the many suggestions offered 
in connection with new methods for 
conserving and salvaging tools were: 

1. The tipping of worn out and undersize 
high-speed steel cutters with cemented tung- 
sten carbide tips—using the tips to resize the 
cutter. 

2. Recutting of milling cutters to a smaller 
size when worn out for job for which they 


-s elding, brazing and soldering of broken 
t 
- The use of lon lived higher- pein 
ms a carbide tools wherever possible. 
Adoption of carbide — design, grinding 

and. maintenance practices for high-speed steel 
t b 

E. A. Clark, vice president, Budd 
Wheel Co., Detroit, and director of the 
Automotive Council for War Produc- 
tion, told about the job which the auto- 


motive industry did in meeting the war 


production problem. When automobile 
production ceased, he said, something 
America had lived by for 40 years was 


gone. 

Everybody had to stand by until the 
tool engineer had finished his job. The 
decoration the tool engineer received 
was to bury him under tons of blue- 
prints of strange parts he had never 
heard of before. He was “honored” by 
management and labor who proceeded 
to hound him to get through and out of 
the way so that the factory could begin 
to produce. For 60 days a turmoil like 
Dunkirk ruled the plants. Machines use- 
less for war work went to scrap, to vacant 
fields, to yesterday's competitors, or to 
some boat builder down in the Louisiana 
swamps. 


Tools and parts were flying through 
the air by plane and crane. By July em- 
ployment and dollar value of produc- 
tion had reached the highest total in the 
city’s history—one sixth of the nation’s 
entire war production. 

A single company has undertaken as 
many as 150 different war projects. 
Major concerns asked Washington to 
give them the “hard” jobs and leave the 
easier ones for smaller plants with fewer 
tool engineers. A foreign design gun 
with 500 parts was converted to mass 
production involving the redesign of 150 
pieces to enable them to be produced 
from stampings. It took 4900 dies, jigs, 





SLOGAN BANNER MOVES ACROSS SHOP 





HIGH visibility for war production incentive posters is assured in Harnischfeger 

Corp. plant, Milwaukee. Placed on overhead materials handling equipment, 

manufactured and used by the company, they catch workers’ eyes. Shown in 
a machine shop bay is a three-ton crane, latest all-welded type 











TOOL ENGINEERS 





make one wing for an airplane. 

Chrysler balanced out its lines from 
the General Motors machine tool list. 
Ford made tools for Chevrolet. Parts 
builders helped life-time rivals fill the 
order they lost to the same plant a month 
before as production demand was 
doubled—then tripled. 

Conversion to war work was solely a 
problem of tooling. By December, De- 
troit will have doubled its peace time 
output rate. 

Primary credit for this goes to the 
tool engineer. Next year still more tools 
will be needed for a further increase in 
production. Tool men will be first in 
the reconversion for what shall come 
after the war and should give thought 
now to how to carry on. 


It was the American tool engineers 


who helped Australians to a knowledge 
of how to do things themselves. Some 
of them went to Russia to develop a 
race of mechanics out of peasant farmers 
so that they could plan for themselves, 
during our “waiting time” of getting 
ready. 

The extent to which industry has been 
able already to develop substitutes of 
either a temporary or permanent nature 
for critical materials was brought out 
by J. B. Savits, Pneumatic Scale Corp. 
Ltd., North Quincy, Mass., who men- 
tioned that his company had changed 
some 5000 items to avoid use of critical 
materials, and that hundreds of these 
were in the nature of “improvements” or 
permanent changes, involving the use of 
new processes and new equipment. 
Among developments were the use of 


sheet steel instead of aluminum castings 
which actually saved a little weight, and 
also an enormous saving in production 
time. 

The possibility of a new series of 
National Emergency steels to be sub- 
stituted for the present types was indi- 
cated by L. S. Bergen, associate director 
of metallurgy, Crucible Steel Co. The 
new series (No. 9400, 9500, and 9600) 
are characterized by a lower content 
of nickel and chromium, etc., with a 
somewhat higher manganese and sili- 
con content. Physical characteristics 
were not completely established but in- 
dications are that they are comparable 
with the current series of NE steels, 
except for a somewhat lower impact 
value. Some of the critical alloys are 
entirely eliminated in the 9600 series. 





24-Inch Pipeline To Be Extended to 


Extension of the 24-inch pipeline now 
under construction between Longview, 
Tex., and Norris City, Ill, to the Phila- 
delphia-New York refining ‘area was 
authorized last week by the War Produc- 
tion Board. The extension will require 
220,000 tons of steel, which WPB will 
allocate for this purpose. 

The 531-mile line to Norris City from 
Texas has been more than half complet- 
ed, and is proceeding at a rate of more 
than 7 miles a day. The line to Illinois 
will be finished early in December and 
crude and heating oils are expected to 
start flowing by the first of the year. 

Daily delivery capacity will be 300,- 
000 barrels. 

Contracts for the construction of ter- 
minals and pumping stations will be 
awarded soon by the Office of Petroleum 
Co-ordinator for War. Virtually all the 
materials have been ordered, but actual 
construction will have to await the ac- 
quisition of terminal and station sites. 

Construction of power lines will be 
started soon. 

Construction of the line offered some 
interesting engineering problems, due 
to the number of rivers that had to be 
crossed, Six crossings, the Red, Little 
Red, Little Missouri, Ouachita, White 
and St. Francis already have been com- 
pleted, and crossing of the Arkansas and 
Mississippi are under way. 


Seventy-two employes of the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., were awarded service medals 
in the third quarter of 1942, Robert 
Gregg, president, announced last week. 
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Atlantic Coast 


Protective coating of tar-like substance is applied to 24-inch pipeline which will 


crude and heating 
ing 


oils from Texas to the East coast. An asbestos-paper cover- 
will complete the coating. 
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Activity Index Moves 
Steadily Upward 


Consumer goods inventories held by manufacturers are 
normal or below in relation to sales, reflecting an unusually 
active demand and limitation of production in many lines. 
Inventories of department stores, particularly large inde- 
pendent retail stores, have increased at a much more rap- 
id rate than their sales. However, retail store inven- 
tories are expected to decline steadily over the coming 
months. To an increasing extent we are living off the 
supply of goods previously produced. 


Upturn in electric power production and revenue 
freight carloadings forced Srre.’s index of activity in 
the iron, steel and metalworking industries up one point 





to 177.9 during the week ended Oct. 24. This represents 
a new peak level recorded by the index, comparing with 
176.0 in the corresponding week a month ago. The low 
point this year registered by the index was 163.9 in the 
period ended March 21. 

The national steel rate held steady at 99 per cent of 
capacity during the week ended Oct. 24. Steel inter- 
ests report volume of new orders is off from peak of re- 
cent months, but still exceeds output. Scrap supply situa- 
tion continues to improve, with most steel producers now 
being able to build up stocks slightly. Industrial scrap 
is moving in better volume to steel mill yards. Full ef- 
fect of the household scrap collection drives has not yet 
been felt, for sorting operations will take considerable 
time. 

Electric power consumption again advanced during the 
latest period to reach 3,752,571,000 kilowatts. This com- 
pares favorably with the all time peak of 3,756,571,000 
recorded in the period ended Sept. 16. Currently power 
output is 12.3 per cent above that recorded a year ago. 
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reflect expanding steel production. 
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Protection of Industrial 
Plants Against Bomb Attacks by 


CAMOUFLAGE 


TWO HOURS’ flight from our west 
coast, dawn is breaking over the ocean’s 
rim. On an aircraft carrier that flies the 
flag of the Rising Sun, the flight com- 
mander is giving final instructions as the 
ship maneuvers into the wind. 

“On the west side of Greenhill, look for 
two Greek theatres in the center of a 
large recreation park. Bomb anywhere 
in the recreation park, but particularly 
those Greek theatres. To your places!” 

And that’s how much good it would do 
to camouflage one target with another 


By HARPER GOFF 


Here a camouflage expert reveals underlying thinking that must 
be employed if camouflage efforts are to prove effective. As he 
points out, it is useless to camouflage one industrial target by a 
simulated scene that can be identified just as readily 


just as visible. Just one reconnaisance 
flight in search of the Greenhill Chemical 
Corp.—granted that the enemy knows its 
general location—would reveal the in- 
congruous arrangement of Greek theatres 
and tennis courts that disguised respec- 


tively the huge, vital storage tanks, and 
the more spread-out manufacturing plant, 
distillery, etc. 

I have used an exaggerated example, 
perhaps, but it is indicative of some of 
the rationale that must lie behind every 


Fig. 1—Vertical view of hypothetical manufacturing center, 
showing numerous bombing targets. Altitude is considerably 
less than customary for enemy bombing 


Fig. 2—Same view. as Fig. 1 but here low visibility paint ( dis- 


ruptive camouflage) has been applied. This sufficiently alters 
the scene so as to confuse bombardier from altitude of 20,- 
000 feet or more 


Fig. 3—What happens to a busy scene like this, on a hypo- 

thetical American inland waterway, when a camoufleur de- 

cides to blot it out? At the same time, its functional efficiency 
must be retained 


Fig. 4—Here is the answer. Paint, nets, fabrics, foliage are 
combined to eliminate shapes and forms. Ships can be towed 
in and out, loading can go on without interruption 





a 








Fig. 5—Same scene as Fig. 1 except camouflage has been ap- 

plied by use of nets and fabrics, plywood shapes, camouflage 

paint, train sheds, floats on river. This is exactly the same 

scene as in Figs. 3 and 4 but viewed vertically instead of 
from a low angle 


Fig. 6—Long shadows are one of the more treacherous prob- 
lems of the camoufleur. Paint may disguise form of a target 


but early morning or late afternoon shadows give it away to 
reconnaisance photographer. That is, unless . . 


Fig. 7—. . . Unless the camoufleur breaks them up with ply- 

wood shapes, as here. Notice even smokestacks are rendered 

almost invisible by fastening cleverly painted plywood shapes 

halfway up. Photos and models furnished by Premier Oil & 
Lead Works of California 


single camouflage job which has been, 
or now is, quietly under way in America. 

To call camouflage a science may be 
correct. But it is more than science—it 
is an art, with a definite technique. It 
may properly be called the architecture 
of concealment. It is decidedly a tailor 
made job—custom-built to the last de- 
tail. 


During the eight months since Pearl 
Harbor, a small handful of artists and 
engineers have been spending their days 
and most of their nights devising effective 
means of concealing west coast defense 
plants from the eyes of the enemy. 

As a member of this group, I have seen 
professional interest in camouflage grow 
from the state of scattered individual 


effort by a single designer here and there, 
to a group effort; thence, to a series of 
organized camouflage units. It was a 
rapid transition—but no more rapid than 
the gathering hunger for knowledge dis- 
played by industry at large toward this 
architecture of concealment. 

The information which these camou- 

(Please turn to Page 111) 
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Fig. 1—When a part needs frequent replacement, such as 
these die blocks, it becomes practical to make a templet and 
cut a number at one time on a shape cutting machine such 


OR 


| 


as the small Camograph used here 


PRECEDING articles in this series 
(see Steet, July 27, 1942, p. 56 and 
Steet, Sept. 14, 1942, p. 170) have 
recommended methods for prolonging 
the life of steel mill equipment, and for 
reclaiming worn or broken parts which 
might otherwise have to be scrapped, 
all for the purpose of “getting the most 
out of the least” and keeping the mills 
renning with a minimum of shutdowns. 
Such restorations are not always pos- 
sible or feasible, however, and the oc- 
casion ultimately arises when worn-out, 
burned-out or broken parts of mill 
equipment must be replaced. This is 
often a problem in itself, particularly 
in the case of large castings which may 
bs obtainable only after interminable 
delay. 

Likewise certain special rolled shapes 
have been eliminated from production 
schedules and a readily made alterna- 
tive must be made available. In these 
days of forced production schedules and 
allocation orders, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that means be available for making 
replacement parts with a minimum of 
delay, particularly when the continued 
operstion of essential equipment de- 
pends on it. The need for such a part 
cannot always be forecast, and unex- 
pected failures demand sudden action 
on the part of the maintenance organiza- 
tion. 

Indispensable to such maintenance 
operations is the method of welded fab- 
rication, utilizing standard plate thick- 





By SCOTT D. BAUMER 
Stee! Mill Representative 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 

New York 


nesses and rolled shapes if obtainable. 
The advantages inherent in welded fab- 
rication are numerous, but even if we 
were granted only its speed and flexi- 
bility it would still be a boon to all 
steel mills. 


Consider Design First 


In fabricating replacement parts the 
first problem to receive consideration is 
the design of the part. When designing 
for welded fabrication, it is generally de- 
sirable to think in terms of a functional 
unit which will meet the service require- 
ments of the structure, rather than to 
attempt to duplicate the design which 
it replaces. The great strength of rolled 
steel permits light sections to be used. 
In elaborate structures, intelligent de- 
signing will eliminate the need for many 
finish-machining operations when using 
rolled steel. There are, however, con- 
siderations of time and economy which 
will affect the design of the piece. An 
experienced designer of welded parts 
for quantity production will incorporate 
a number of cost-cutting features—such 
as judicious use of the cutting torch, 
power shear, bending brake and hydrau- 
lic press—to reduce the amount of 
welding required. Bending will save the 
need for many a weld, even if but a 


Fig. 2—Another part that periodically needs replacement is 
this strainer plate. Here a flame cut plate is being slotted 
using a special tip which cuts both sides of the slot simul- 





taneously 


single replacement part is to be fabri- 
cated. In most cases the maintenance de- 
partment must fabricate parts one at 
a time. Design of the part should facili- 
tate its construction by being as simple 
as possible. 

Having established the purely func- 
tional design as the most practical from 
the standpoint of both service perform- 
ance and ease of fabrication, the ques- 
tion still remains, what is the best ap- 
proach to this problem. Generally speak- 
ing, it is to use simple sections of steel, 
positioned to bear the load and broken 
down into the fewest and simplest sec- 
tions which can readily be cut or bent 
from stock plate and rolled shapes. Ad- 
mittedly, this is quite indefinite. A cer- 
tain amount of judgment—or should we 
say experience—is required. But a study 
of the successful welded designs shown 
here will be found helpful and sug- 
gestive. 

To facilitate the cutting of the com- 
ponent parts, the drafting or layout de- 
partment should provide individual pa- 
per templets of each part for use by 
the cutting operators—except where 
large, simple sections can be more 
readily laid out directly on the metal. 
Most machine cutting required if such 
work can be done with the portable 
Radiagraph, making it unnecessary to 
take the larger shape-cutting machines 
off production work except where in- 
volved shapes must be cut. 

An example of a massive structure in 








Fig. 3—Construction time for this 18-foot 

lead pan was short, for it consists of 

sections of standard plate thicknesses and 

rolled angles, flame cut and arc welded. 

Skip welding is important in such struc- 
tures as this 


Fig. 4—Speed is often important in mak- 

ing replacements. This double crane hook 

was flame cut in only 14 minutes, using 

an Airco Radiograph, from a forged steel 
billet 6% inches thick 


Fig. 5—The functional design of this 
welded buck stay differs somewhat from 
that of the burned-away cast stay which 
it replaces. Note skip-welding technique 
employed to reduce distortion 


Fig. 6—Opposite leg of buck stay shown 

in Fig. 5. Fillet welds are employed 

here. The offset leg resting on the plate 

is made up of three sections welded 
together 


Fig. 7—This ram for a 28,000-pound 
press brake was fabricated from rolled 
plate, flame cut and arc welded 


Fig. 8—Designed for strength and a min- 
imum of machining, this base for a hy- 
draulic press was fabricated entirely by 
welding. Outer frame is made from 


rolled structural sections 


which virtually all cutting was done 
with the Radiagraph is a welded end 
truck for an overhead crane, made at 
an Eastern steel mill. A small amount 
of shape cutting with the Oxygraph was 
required for the shaft openings, and rect- 
angular lightening holes were cut with 
a hand torch and guide bar. It is some- 
times desirable to postpone the cutting of 
such lightening holes until after the part 
has been welded into place, to avoid the 
distortion which the localized heat of 
cutting may set up in the plate. 

In welding structures of this size it 
is essential that care be taken to mini- 
mize distortion. This is generally accom- 
plished by skip-welding or step-back 
welding, since it is unlikely that weld- 
ing jigs or fixtures will be available for 
use in fabricating replacement parts. The 
sequence of welding should be carefully 
planned in advance to distribute the 
heat in such a way that stresses will 
tend to counterbalance each other over 
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Fig. 9—A tin pot for steel plate, fabri- 
cated from 1-inch plate 


Fig. 10—A bending roll housing, flame 
cut from 14-inch thick ingot slab using 
a portable Radiagraph 


Fig. 11—This 130-ton ladle, fabricated 

entirely from rolled steel, is lighter than 

other constructions as well as stronger. 

This reduces crane cost and maintenance. 

Parts for this giant ladle were flame cut 
with a portable Radiagraph 


Fig. 12—Due to the simplicity of design 

of this welded ladle stand, it is about 30 

per cent lighter than the design it 
replaces 


the entire structure. It is always desir- 
able, of course, that locked-up stresses 
in large structures subject to heavy serv- 
ice be relieved by normalizing after 
welding. If the piece is too large to be 
accommodated in any available furnace, 
locked-up stresses may be almost elimi- 
nated by peening each welding bead 
as the work progresses. 

Illustrative of the simplicity with 
which it can be built is the blast furnace 
buck stay shown in Figs. 5 and 6. Note 
that fillet welds were used extensively 
in making this part, since these provided 
adequate strength without need for bev- 
eling to obtain fusion throughout the 
cross section of the members. This stay 
was fabricated as an emergency meas- 
ure to replace a cast stay that had 
burned out after long service. 

A special problem is encountered in 


making a repair or replacement on ob- 
solete equipment. If the original part 
was a casting, it is not unusual to find 


that the pattern and sometimes even the 
drawings have long since been discarded. 
In these cases a welded fabrication is 
the only practical answer, for the fabri- 
cated part, regardless of its complexity, 
can usually be made in the time which 
would otherwise be necessary to make 
a new pattern. A piece such as the base 
for a hydraulic press shown in Fig. 8 
may thus be readily fabricated to com- 
ply with certain dimensional require- 
ments governed by the dimensions of the 
machine of which it is a part. The re- 
mainder of the design characteristics may 
be left to the discretion of the designing 
engineer. 

The diversity of parts which may be 
made is endless, ranging from such com- 
paratively simple shapes as the flame-cut 
double crane hook and die blocks shown 
in Figs. 1 and 4, to elaborate structures 
such as the welded ladle illustrated in 
Fig. 11. Fabricated by welding, these 
pieces are lighter and stronger than com- 
parable pieces made by other methods 
but more important than this is the 
speed with which the replacement part 
can be made ready and installed in serv- 
ice. 





Metallizer Process 
Covered in Manual 


A 65-page book covering every phase 
of the Mogul metallizer process is now 
being offered by Metallizing Co. of 
America, 1330 West Congress street, Chi- 
cago. 

Carrying the title “Mogul Metallizer 
Process Manual”, it contains illustrations 
and drawings to aid the reader in absorb- 
ing the text. 

Discussions included in the manual 
embrace surface preparation, finishing, 
application of the coating, protective ap- 
pliances, machining the coating, corro- 
sion, machine element coatings, metal- 
lizing wires and their uses, “don'ts” and 
tips to operators. The manual may be 
obtained directly from the company for 


$2. 


Offers Victory Lockers 
Of Wood for Workers 


Because metal lockers for workers 
are out for the duration, Curtis Cos. Inc.., 
Clinton, Iowa, is offering a new line of 
industrial type Victory lockers made en- 
tirely of wood. 

According to the company, these units 
are practical and can be used in ex- 
panded plants to accommodate the in- 
creasing numbers of employes in war 
plants. 
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Getting increased output from every pound of Stainless 
Steel is more than an answer to your own production 
problem. It is also a measure by which the success of 
our war effort will be determined. 


Part of Carpenter’s job during total war is to help you 
get more perfect parts and fewer rejects from the 
Stainless Steel you use. In many plants like yours, 
Carpenter service representatives are helping to over- 
come many fabricating difficulties. 
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The Carpenter Steel Company 
139 Bern Street, Reading,Pa. 
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And our Metallurgical Department is giving a helping 
hand to fabricators of Stainless Steel who face new war 
production problems. 


Use the suggestions on this page as your starting place 
for increasing the production of Stainless Steel parts. 
And when you are faced with a particularly tough 
problem, take advantage of the diversified experience of 
Carpenter’s service representatives and metallurgists. 
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For more of the kind of engineering and fabricating 
assistance you need today, ask for a copy of "Working 
Data for Carpenter Stainless Sieels’’. lt contains de- 
tailed information to belp you select and fabricate 
Stainless Steel to meet your requirements. A request 
on your company letterbead will start a copy of this 
new 100-page Working Data Book on its way to you. 
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Producing 30 and 50-Caliber Cartridge Cases with 


CARBIDE 


Diets 


. including recommendations for improved die designs 


PRIME reason for the rapidly increas- 
ing usage of carbide dies for cartridge 
case production—from the smallest to 
the largest sizes—is their greater resist- 
ance to wear, reducing down time for die 
changes (thereby, increasing output), re- 
ducing the number of die reconditionings 
required, and reducing the total number 
of dies required for a given output. In 
addition to this of course, the decreased 
wear of dies of the carbide type insures 
greater uniformity of product. 

While this discussion relates primarily 
to the production of brass cases, indica- 
tions are that carbide dies of the same 
basic design can be used with equal suc- 
cess on substitute materials, including 
steel. 

Experience has demonstrated that, to 
keep production going, the ratio of dies 
required is only 1 carbide in place of 20 
of tool steel. Thus 200 Carboloy dies 
will take care of a plant that normally 
would require 4000 steel dies for the 


By EARL GLEN 


Carboloy Co. Inc. 
Detroit 


same continuity and quantity of out-put, 
particularly is this true when die seleo- 
tion takes into consideration the possi- 
bilities of re-working worn dies. 


In addition to the decidedly lower 
initial cost of die equipment for a given 
production, carbide dies also have demon- 
strated a marked advantage from the 
standpoint of operating costs. This is 
largely due to decreased die maintenance 
and production delays for die changes, 
since there are only fewer dies to take 
care of, but dies do not have to be re- 
conditioned as frequently. Today, it is 
common to get 1,000,000 pieces per car- 
bide die change against an average of 
50,000 with steel dies. Production up to 
4,500,000 pieces before carbide dies re- 
quired service has been reported. Car- 

(Please turn to Page 122) 





TABLE I—Die Dimensions in Inches 
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Rough Finished 


Draw ~ —— Case-—— —Nib———_ Bearing Bearing 

Part No. Diam. Height Diam. Height Length Diams. 
30-cal. A. P. Jackets re All 4 1.995 0.500 0.875 % fe 305 to .496 
80-cal. T. & B. Jackets..... Alls 1.995 0.500 0.875 ay a 805 to 422 

80-cal. Jacket ............ size & resize 1.110 0.4382 0.625 ts te 806 
80-cal. Cartridge Case (Naa All 1.727 0.625 1.000 le sy .4605 to .655 
50-cal. A. P. & Tracer Jacket 1&2 2.245 0.625 1.25 ly as .649 to .870 
50-cal. A. P. & Tracer Jacket 3&4 1.727 0.625 1.000 dy wy .505 to .638 
50-cal. Cartridge Case 1&2 2.740 0.937 1.5 tt vy 918 & .996 
50-cal. Cartridge Case Other: 2.3870 0.625 1.3875 la da .793 to .880 





Fig. 1— Above, sequence of drawing and forming operations in production of bullet 
jackets. Below, sequence for cartridge case production 


Figs. 2 & 3—Single Carboloy die may be used effectively on presses with limited stroke 
Fig. 4—Solid Carboloy die used for form drawing of primer caps 

Fig. 5—Die for first operation in shouldering and tapering cartridge cases 

Fig. 6—Die for second operation in shouldering and tapering cartridge cases 
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DIE CAST GUN SIGHTS FOR 
THE FIGHTING FRONTS 


The cross ribs are under .050” in section thickness. 


All metals and methods of fabrication will eventually find their 
proper places in the war effort. To the extent that special high 
grade zinc is available, and with high speed die casting equip- 
ment to be utilized for those applications where it can be of 
maximum value, a wider use of ZINC Alloy Die Castings prob- 


ably lies ahead. 
Our British Allies have, for example, been employing die cast- 
ings of ZINC Alloy for a variety of war items which are not so 


produced in this country. Consider the Canadian-made anti- 
aircraft gun sight shown above. Although the diameter of this 
gun sight is 1114”, it has been possible, through ingenious die 
design, to chase the metal for the cross ribs in section thick- 
nesses which range only .035” to .050”. 

The requirements of dimensional accuracy, production econ- 
omy and strength for this gun sight all come well within the 
scope of ZINC Alloy Die Castings. 


A CLEVER FIXTURE 
FOR BUSHING INSERTION 


A worker in the assembly department of a Company which uses 
large quantities of ZINC Alloy Die Castings has developed a 
clever fixture for bushing insertion. This fixture guards against 














o 


The fixture guards against distortion and speeds up production cf a war item. 
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ALLOY POT 


A publication issued for many years by Tus New Jeasey Zovc Company to report on 
trends and accomplishments in the field of die castings. Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


No. 3 


possible distortion in a thin section of metal, by so supporting 
the die casting that the stress of insertion is taken by the boss 
around the bushing hole. 

The part in the illustration is a differential gear carrier in the 
form of a spider. The casting is slipped over a pivoted bar which 
is swung back against a stop. This bar supports the bushing, 
flange end down, and holds it in place for the arbor press ram. 

Because the bushing, when seated, protrudes above the sur- 
face of the casting, a hollow punch is used between the press 
ram and the casting at the end of the insertion stroke. This 
punch is placed over a pin next to the supporting block on the 
fixture when not in use (see sketch). 
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THE ECONOMY OF 
ZINC ALLOY DIE CASTINGS 


The pulley hub, the face and the blades of the 914” ZINC Alloy 
Die Cast rotor shown below are all integrally cast. By what 
other means could this blower rotor have been produced— in 
one piece—without costly assembling and machining ? 

There are many physical reasons behind the adoption of 
ZINC Alloy Die Castings but, basically, the deciding factor is 
economy—the material and manufacturing method which will 
do the job best at lowest cost. 

For hecthae examples of this economy, ask us—on your com- 
pany letterhead—for copies of five booklets illustrating ZINC 
Alloy Die Casting applications in five major peace-time con- 
suming fields. 










Not shown is a metal saver with strengthening ribs—between the hub and 


the largest diameter pulley. 
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EMERGENCY specifications for cer- 
tain low-tin content gunmetals and cast 
brasses will shortly be introduced, with 
the view of conserving virgin metal sup- 
plies, particularly as regards tin, and 
to enable full use to be made of available 
supplies of gunmetal and brass scrap. 
It is hoped that engineers and founders 
will substitute these new specifications 
wherever possible for the higher tin con- 
tent bronzes and gunmetals widely 
favored in the past. In order to effect 
such a changeover intelligently and with 
discrimination, it is essential to have a 
comparison of properties and production 


data available, and it is hoped that the © 


fouowing condensed review will serve 

a useful purpose in this direction. 
Before commenting on the properties 

of the alloys covered by the emergency 





Table I 
Creep Data 
Approx. temp. permittin of 
5 a 
hrs.at hrs, at 
ote lL — 1,000 oe - 
terial per sq. in. per sq ange 
— 
Cast red brass (5.638% 
Sn 6.268% Zn; 
2.71% Pb; balance 
os) SESS 204 427 223 
Cast ze f21.98% 
Sn; 1.86 Zn; 
0.16% Pb; balance 
Cu) 232 399 167 


Material Temperature 


Table Il 


teen geen 


‘as Of 


specifications, it will be appreciated that 
it is not possible to entirely eliminate the 
higher tin content alloys from engineer- 
ing applications. For certain special pur- 
poses their use appears to be essential. 
For example, it has been shown’ that in 
unlined bearings subject to pounding, 
such as those employed for railway wag- 
on bearings and rudder bushes, etc., on 
ships, the resistance to deformation is 
markedly reduced as the tin content falls 
below 10 per cent and with the intro- 
duction of lead. 

It is interesting to note that the pres- 
ence of up to 4 per cent zinc has in 
most instances but little effect upon fric- 
tional properties and resistance to de- 
formation., The use of gunmetal or 
b-onze containing around 10 per cent tin 
is also considered essential for the pro- 


The accompanying article was taken from 
the October, 1942 issue of THE FOUNDRY. 









By F. HUDSON 


LOW TIN ALLOYS 


duction of high-pressure air and hy- 
draulic valves operating at 1000 to 4000 
pounds per square inch. Alloys contain- 
ing up to as much as 12.5 per cent tin 
have been unnecessarily specified for 
those latter applications in the past, the 
higher tin content making the production 
of sound castings more difficult in the 
foundry. 

On the other hand, for many purposes 
gunmetal of the 88-10-2 type is being 
wastefully employed, and service con- 
ditions can be equally well met by the 
use of lower tin content alloys, or even 
by cast brass. The subsequent com- 
parison of properties has been specifically 
compiled to offer guidance in this direc- 
tion. 

Part I—Low Tin Content Gunmetals 

88 per cent copper, 8 per cent tin, 4 

per cent zinc 

86 per cent copper, 7 per cent tin, 5 





Table IV 
Maximum Allowable Working Stresses 


For metal temperatures not exceeding degrees Fahr. 


Sub 70 to 
Material aan. 100. 150. 250. 350. 400. 450. 500. 550. 
Pounds per square inch 
86-7-5-2 6.800 6,800 6,800 6300 5,800 5,400 5,000 4,200 3,300 
85-5-5-5 5.500 5,500 5,500 5,000 4,500 3,500 ; ‘ . 
Table V 


Mechanical Properties of Low Tin Gunmetals and Cast Brasses 
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88-10-2 88-8-4 
gia! 

x 
oi i LaF 
qee Se 
Pets) 33° 
82 3 8 | 
sia ig 

§ ai 
ee See 
So oes 
Ans HRS 
eScd rog 
See Ge5 

Properties 
YP. (tons 
sq. in.) 8—10 8—10 
m8" (tone ) 16—20 16—20 
per * in. 

a: a 10—30 10—30 
Izod (ft.-Ibs.) 7—17 7—17 
Brinell hardness . .. 65—80 65—80 
Diamond pyramid® 

hardness ..... 70—100 70—100 

6,001-in. ded. ae 5—8 

(ibs. by 10°.) ee 914 12—14 


® Diamond hardness readings om cast material are likely to be variable and this method is 
therefore not recommended for control purposes. 





tab ——Cast brass —_—_- 
&6-7-5-2 85-5-5-5 Type “A” Type “B” 
e 
o 
¥ 8 : & 
eli a shes piss 
s* 4s 
$85 283 2868 2858 
ptt ¥-". a7< S72 
az S25 ret. ret. 
a 
775 325 Sips 8483 
on et ano ec AWS ¢ 
gee see geei seek 
™—9 6—s 4—6 s—7 
14—18 12—16 11—15 14—18 
15—35 20—40 15—35 
7—17 6—12 10— 20 Unie 
60—70 55—65 40—60 45—65 
70—80 60—70 — i 
5—6 4—5 3-4 3% AK 
12—14 11—138 1l—14 12—14 
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Table VIII 
eae Physical Properties of Low Tin Gunmetals and Cast Brasses 
Table VI —G etals ——Cast brass. -—-- 
. Properties 88-10-2 
88-8-4 86-7-5- ra Type B. 
Sub-zero Data Specific gravity cetts Se SS Peres sibisss sscss 
Temp Zhe or oe ey ee ee ee 70 Toa 
a. ae on terete Coefficient 200 dex. C. 17.6 17.9 18.1 18.4 205 
Cent. point strength on2im. percent ot deg. C. 17.9 18.2 18.4 19.0 21.8 
20 8.3 17.9 31 36.7 expansion ae ay He pe ane “9 
-180 186 202 153 24.6 gest 
Thermal conductivity .......... a Approx. 18—15% of copper Apprex. Approx. 
; - xe * at 20 deg. C. 18—22% 16—20% 
of Cu at of Cu at 
; 20 deg. C. 20 deg. C. 
Fax Table VII 
‘“*** Mechanical Properties of Gunmetal at Elevated Tempcrature 
Paty ~*. Per cent + Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Tem: oo ae . Sn 10.0 Sn 10.11 Sn 5.85 Sn 5.99) Sn 6.22) Sn 5.24) 
PB me O01 tt Zi 2.0}* Zn 1.63\t Zn 5.77\4 Zn 5.10\} Zn 461\|+ Zn 5.48|° 
adh 4 .Cu 88.0 Pb 0.36 Pb 2.06 Pb 2: Pb 1.88 Pb 5.88 ( 
Ca 8621 Cu 87.84 Cu 86.24 Cu 86.28 Cu 87.14 Cu 88.37 | 
. ‘ ‘ < 
- ae ; ieegee tl _4 _ 4 a wf H ; oe 
ae H i vi H & 4 3 4 Pe 5 (OG E i 4 6§ 
x x ~ - Be = a 2 - Be » + Bi >» 8 ss 6hCUCS in s i 
70 20 «689 «6180150 114 152 80 84° 15283 1440 74 170 3865 7.1 152 205 78 175 812 200 625 75 142 210 
200 93 A ‘ : . : : ; : . 6.7 166 87.5 ; - ; 6.7 167 272 ... : 
800 150 ; : ; 98 161 8.6 : : 64 15.8 31.0 66 168 287  . : 57 118 188 
400 «=: 205 : : . ; ; 75 150 180 67 152 285 : : : 63 159 255 195 . ie ‘ 
500 200 82 i44 55 : ‘ : 59 118 115 58 180 245 : f ; 58 146 205 15.2 40 : : 
600 (316040674 150 95 82 OS 37 . 90 TO $8 78 25 56 114 160 56 182 157 22 O72 50 54 LI 
70 06 870:—i‘a7:4=«d187:—COO8Stit«t ; ; 67 40 60 60 10 55 68 15 55 838 4.0 ; ; ; 
800 4237 G7 101 35 ; 7 44 20 40 40 0 538 64 20 ; ; : ; ; 
900 «= 482 . vt * ees $8 338 0 : : 3 ‘ 
*Extracted from A.S.M.E.—A.S.T.M eroeriiin. on Btioet of Tengorturs on tho Freperticn of Metals 19381 
emperature Creep Characteristics, A.S.M.E.—A.S.T.M., 1 4 


per cent zinc, 2 per cent lead 

85 per cent copper, 5 per cent tin, 5 

per cent zinc, 5 per cent lead. 

Mechanical Properties (Room and Ele- 
vated Temperature)—Table V shows a 
comparison of mechanical properties at 
room temperature of the three gunmetals 
under consideration against admiralty 
gunmetal. Table VII gives the mechanical 
properties principally based on _ short- 
time tensile tests, at elevated temperature. 
Considerable work has been done by 
Spring’ of the Crane Co., U.S.A., on cast 
materials for high temperature service, 
which shows that, while short-time ten- 
sile tests indicate that higher tin con- 
tent alloys of the 86-12-2 and 88-10-2 
types are stronger than 86-7-5-2 gun- 
metal at elevated temperature, the latter 
alloy is actually more creep resistant 
than the former at temperatures above 
250 degrees Cent. (482 degrees Fahr.). 
Spring gives the figures shown in Table I 
for creep resistance considered from the 
approximate limiting temperature stand- 
point. 

W. C. Stewart‘ publishes the figures 
on creep properties shown here in Table 
Il. 

- It is interesting to note that the de- 
creased tin and increased lead contents 
do not appear to affect creep properties 
appreciably. Further creep tests have 
been carried out on admiralty gunmetal 
and 86-7-5-2 gunmetal by Bolton.’ The 
alloys tested had the composition and 





room temperature properties indicated in 
Table Il. 

Creep tests were carried out on the 
above alloys at temperatures of 260 de- 
grees Cent., (500 degrees Fahr.), 288 de- 
grees Cent., (550 degrees Fahr.) and 315 
degrees Cent., (599 degrees Fahr.) after 
being held in the creep test for periods 
ranging from 700 to 1700 hours. The 
specimens were also tested in tension at 
room temperature to determine whether 
long exposure at the temperature of creep 
testing had produced embrittlement. It 
was found that the 86-7-5-2 gunmetal 
was well suited for use up to 288 de- 
grees Cent. (550 degrees Fahr.), but not 
for higher temperatures. Its limiting 
creep strength, based on the stress to 
produce a rate of flow less than 0.1 per 
cent in 10,000 hours (0.24 x 10° inches 
per inch per day) after the first 500 
hours of creep test and running up to 
2100 hours’ duration, is about 3.57 tons 
per square inch at 260 degrees Cent. 
(500 degrees Fahr.), and a design stress of 
2.23 tons per square inch is recommended 
at this temperature. At 260 degrees 
Cent. (500 degrees Fahr.), the load- 
carrying ability of admiralty gunmetal 
was lower than that of 86-7-5-2, and 
there was definite evidence of embrittle- 
ment. Bolton recommends that admiralty 
gunmetal should not be used above 232 
degrees Cent. (450 degrees Fahr.), and 
suggests a design stress of 2.23 tons per 
square inch at that temperature. 


Rules for Construction of Unfired Pres- 
sure Vessels, Table IV. 

Bronze valves and fittings cast in 
86-7-5-2 gunmetal can be employed up 
to 500 degrees Fahr., while if made in 
85-5-5-5 material, the maximum tem- 
perature for use is limited to 400 degrees. 

Mechanical Properties (Sub-Zero Tem- 
peratures )—Castings show a curious dif- 
ference’ in behavior from wrought ma- 
terials at low temperature, for while the 
strength is increased along similar lines 
to that which occurs in wrought materials, 
the ductility is always slightly less than 
that indicated at room temperature. 
Strauss" gives the data in Table VI in 
connection with 88-8-4 gunmetal. 


It can be assumed that changes of ~ 


similar magnitude will occur in regard 
to the other gunmetals under review. 
The alteration in properties with de- 
creasing temperature may be generalized 
as follows There is an increase in yield 
point, tensile strength, hardness, endur- 
ance limit, modulus of elasticity, and 
compressive strength, and a decrease in 
elongation, reduction of area, and impact 
resistance 


General Physical Properties—Typical 
values for such properties as specific 
gravity, coefficient of expansion, thermal 
conductivity, etc., are given in Table VIII. 
























Air and Hydraulic 


These SKILLED MECHANICS 


are helping presses 
operate at top efficiency 


x 


NY 


Clans you W858 Thee? 


BM Verson Presses, like these two units, are built for top performance . . 
productivity, work quality and long life. Smooth-working, Reectuhs 
Hanna Cylinders are used on many of them to perform varied operations with 
tireless skill and efficiency. For instance: in the top illustration a Hanna Cylin- 
der is used for removing the finished shel! casings after heading on a 1500 ton 
Verson Stee! Knuckle Joint Press. At the left is shown a Verson Steel Single 
Crank Gap Press with a friction clutch shifted by a Hanna Cylinder. Both are 
good application examples of versatile, economical, easy-to-use Hanna 
“Skilled Mechanics” Cylinder Power. 

On your equipment or in your plant there must be many places where 
Hanna Cylinders may be used to advantage: for replacing manual_and skilled 
fabor; and to deliv e, reliable power, direct or through a levéF or toggle 
for jobs needing 2 ies pulling or lifting movement. 

The illustrations below point out a few of the fundamental mechanical 
movements for which Hanna Cylinder Power may be used to advantage. What 
applications of your own could they be adapted to? Send for catalog 230. 


ENGINEERING WORKS Air and Mycraulic am ond Hydraulic 


RIVETER 
HICAGO. ILLINOIS ra ee 
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NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


District Offices in: New York @ Detroit @ Pittsburgh 
Kensas City @ Alflanta @ San Francisco @ los Angeles © Seattle 


CARDOX CORPORATION «¢ Bell Building, Chicago 
84 


How Cardox 
Built-in Systems 


@ Mass discharge of Cardox CO: “‘knocks 
out” fire, by... 

e@ Reducing oxygen content of the at- 
mosphere below the concentration 
mecessary for combustion, and . . . 

@ Cooling combustibles and fire zone 
below ignition temperature . . . 

@ Extinguishing fire quickly and com- 
pletely without damage from extin- 
guishing medium. 


CARDOX— CO, Systems with 


Enhanced Fire Extinguishing 
Performance 


A. Uniformity of CO: characteristics. 

B. Extinguishing medium with uni- 
formly greater cooling effect. 

C. Accurate projection of CO: through 
greater distances. 

D. Timed discharges, as needed, through 
built-in piping systems . . . supplied 
quickly from a single tank 
tons of liquid Cardox COs. 








bronze in fresh and sea water at 60 and 
200 degrees Fahr. 

It is interesting to observe that, while 
an increase of temperature accelerates 
the corrosion of gunmetal and bronze 
in fresh water, the effect of hot sea water 
apparently reduces the rate of attack 
over that experienced in cold water; al- 
though the degree of attack is appreciably 
greater than that experienced in fresh 
water. Care should be taken when utiliz- 
ing gunmetals for handling softened 
boiler feed waters to keep the zinc eon- 
tent as low as possible. 





Table IX 
Test Results 


ing point,® strength Elong. Brinell 
temp. toms tons per hard- 
deg. per per cent ness 
Alloy Cent. = > —& s> No. 
88-8-4 1170 4 196 387.0 78 
86-7-5-2 1160 9.1 174 $9.0 67 
1160 90 152 290 61 
"Taken by dividers 
Table X 
Weight Loss 
Loss in grams per sq. mt. 
per 24 hours 
—Tap water— —Sea water— 
200 
Alloy Pebr. Fake. Fake. Pak 
A brass 0.27 0 
nese AS 1.1 
9 2.00 
2%-3% 0.14 O28 1238 £0.75 
Cast 


0.14 019 O87 0.71 


Table XI 





the other alloys under review, as 
he 


Ltd., as given in Table IX. 

Patternmakers’ shrinkage for all the 
alloys is around 3/16-inch per foot. It 
should be noted that there is little danger 
of lead segregation occurring in gun- 
metal containing up to 6 per cent lead, 
so far as castings of average section (up 
to 1% inches) are concerned, but this 
point will have to be watched in heavier 
sections, particularly when using 
85-5-5-5. 

Machinability—The machinability of 
88-8-4 gunmetal will be similar to ad- 
miralty gunmetal, while 86-7-5-2 and 
85-5-5-5 will tend to be slightly better. 

(Please turn to Page 117) 





Suggested application. 


To be used only for special applications, i.c., high-pressure hydraulic 
and air valves working between 1,000-4,000 Ib. per sq. in., control 


and stop valves, steering gear telemotor cylinders. Special unlubricated 
bearings subjected to pounding, vibration and corrosion, ¢.q., rudder 
post liners and bushes, steering gear bearings, etc. 


Suitable for conditions of service intermediate between those specified for 


alloys of 88-10-2 and 86-7-5-2 type, ¢,g., hydraulic valves working 
between 500-1000 Ib. per sq. in. (Does not possess much advantage 
over alloy of 86-7-5-2 type so far as steam service is concerned.) Sea 
cocks and other valves connected direct to hull below water-line.* 


Suitable for all general-purpose castings subject to medium steam pres- 


sures (above 100 Ib. per sq. in. working pressure) and at tempera- 
tures not exceeding 500 deg. F. (260 deg. C.), ¢.g., small engine con- 
trol and boiler stop valves, cylinder cover bushes, neck rings, centrifu- 
gal pump casings, tail shaft liners and stern tube bushes. Hydraulic 
valves operating between 200-500 Ib. per sq. in. pressure. Suitable 
for high-grade backings of lined bearings. Slip rings for electrical 


Suitable for general-purpose castings subjeet to steam up te 100 Ib. per 


sq. in. working pressure and temperatures not exceeding 400 deg. F. 
(205 deg. C.) and water pressures up to 200 Ib. per sq. in. working 
pressure, ¢.g., screw down valves, bulkhead and deck fittings, tee- 
pieces, etc., handling auxiliary steam heating services to galleys, pan- 
tries and thermo-tanks. Cocks, taps and sanitary fittings handling sea 
water, ¢.g., pump-type lavatory valves. Pumping, flooding and draining 


valves not directly connected to hull below water-line. 


Sluice valves 


to sea cocks. Fire hose connections. Centrifugal pump casings. Suitable 
for well-supported backings of certain lined bearings, ¢.g., small stern 


Suitable for low-pressure fittings working under mildly corrosive condi- 
tions not recommended for use at elevated temperatures or for condi- 
tions requiring exceptional wear and tear), ¢.g., cocks, taps, pipe con- 


nections and sanitary fittings for use in fresh water at pressures up to 
100 Ib. per sq. in. Ventilating valves. Name plates. Lubricators. Better 
resistance to oils containing sulphur than gunmetal, therefore can be 
used with advantage for valves and fittings handling fuel oi] and petrol. 


Non-pressure structural and ornamental castings. Pressure gauge and tele- 


Table XII 
Suggested Applications of Gunmetals and Cast Brasses 
Type 
composition B.S.S. No. 
Gunmetals. 
88-10-2 383 
88-8-4 
Pump impellers. Stern tubes. 
86-7-5-2 
equipment (under 2 per cent lead if possible). 
85-5-5-5 898 
tube bushes, etc. 
Cast brasses 
Type A 
(70-80% Cu) 
Type B 
(62-70% Cu) 


graph cases. Voice pipe fittings and connections. Funnel fittings. Hand 


wheels. Gear case covers. Steering wheel brackets. Porthole and sky- 
light casings. Motor-boat deck fittings. Bearing backings where a copper 
alloy is required and the backing need not in itself possess bearing 


properties. 


®The use of cast aluminum bronze is more suitable, as there is no galvanic action between this 


alloy and steel in the presence of sea water. 


Table XIII 
Data on Test Bars from Production Melts 
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“a 25 fF Ga oy 
HS 88 88 ge =f 
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as &S 38 we mm 
980 68 15.0 280 66 
960 648 183.2 420 68 
960 5.4 16.8 89.0 63 
960 64 15.5 170 8&7 









































Stress-Relief Furnace 


. . . . has automatic cycle control 


TO REMOVE stresses in weldments, a 
large midwest farm-implement plant cur- 
rently engaged in large-scale production 
of military equipment has installed a new 
type car-bottom stress-relief furnace. The 
new furnace, designed and installed by 
Despatch Oven Co. of Minneapolis, has 
completely automatic heat control. 


Simple operatien of a few dials pro- 
vides any desired sequence of time-and- 
temperature combinations for preheating, 
soaking and cooling. 

Weldments are loaded on rugged, 
heavy-duty insulated cars which enter 
the furnace through either of the two 
lift doors at opposite ends of the heat 
chamber. Thus two cars may be used 
to facilitate handling and loading opera- 
tions, one being loaded and reloaded 


while the other is inside the heat 
chamber. 
Car bottoms, usually operated by 


winches, are carefully leveled when in- 
stalled. This permits correct balancing 
of loads and minimizes danger of dis- 
tortion which might result from off-level 
platforms. 


Effective sealing of the work chamber 
to promote even heating of the interior 
is provided. Electrically operated doors 
at each end of the furnace slide down 
smooth channels to form sand seals at 
both ends of the car. As these doors 
descend to the bottom. of the channel 
grooves, they are forced snugly against 
properly designed steel members. Final- 


86 





ly, sand is lowed mechanically along the 
sides of the car bottom to complete the 
sealing of the work chamber. 

The secret of close temperature con- 
trol lies in the precise balancing of heat- 
er, fans and circulating ducts on each 
installation. Heater is of heavy capaci- 
ty and is connected with a specially de- 
signed alloy-steel high-volume fan, deli- 
cately balanced and furnished with a pat- 
ented shaft cooler to insure continuous 
operation. 


Furnace Provides Even Heat 


Distributing ducts carrying heated air 
to the working chamber have graduated 
ports, each of which is tested with an 
anemometer and adjusted to assure prop- 
er balance of heat input. This adijust- 
ment is always made after the furnace 
is installed so that a fast, even flow of 
heat throughout all portions of the cham- 
ber is obtained. Reports from various 
installations indicate that heat distribu- 
tion thus secured is exceptionally uni- 
form. 

Automatic control equipment seen 
mounted on the furnace at the right in 
the illustration permits the operator to 
follow any predetermined cycle of heat 
treatment simply by setting the dials to 
the proper point. This control covers 
any desired set of time-and-temperature 
cycles through pre-heating, soaking and 
cooling. When specifications for a new 
load require a different setting of time 
or temperature, the control can be reset 





Preheating, soaking and cooling cycles 
are followed automatically with this new 
Despatch car-bottom stress-relief furnace. 
Control panel is at right; can be in- 
stantly reset for new heat specifications 


instantly—an important factor that as- 
sures maximum flexibility. Since cycles 
can be preset, no fumbling or exper- 
menting is involved in thus changing the 
work cycle once the desired cycle has 
been determined. 


Develops Liquid Type 
Temperature Indicator 


A new temperature-signaling medium 
in liquid form, one that can be used to 
indicate temperatures in welding, heat 
treating or any other operation is an- 
nounced by Tempil Corp., 132 West 
Twenty-second street, New York. Called 
Tempilaq®, it is available in a wide 
range of predetermined melting points 
between 125 and 1600 degrees Fahr. 

The product is used by applying a thin 
smear or daub to the working surface 
of the work. This dries almost instantly 
but liquifies when the part being heated 
reaches the temperature noted on the 
product’s container. 


Standard Change Made 
To Save Copper 


A standard change which reduces the 
overall length of universal fuse links for 
distribution cutouts from 23 to 20 inches 
is reported by the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, 155 East 
Forty-fourth street, New York. 

This action was taken upon a request 
from WPB to save critical materials. The 
links manufactured prior to that date to 
the former standard of 23 inches and 
which are now in stock will not be af- 
fected, according to the association. 


New Extinguishing Foam 
Puts Out Alcohol Fires 


Alcohol fires now can be extinguished 
by a new all-purpose foam recently de- 
veloped by American-LaFrance-Foamite 
Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 

Called Alcofoam, the product which 
makes a smothering blanket that snuff: 
out flames is in the form of a powder. 
This is induced into the water stream be- 
ing played on the fire, cutting off the sup- 
ply of oxygen necessary to support com- 
bustion. 

The foam produced stays in place de- 
spite fire draft. It coats and insulates any 
burning surface, liquid or solid, vertical 
or horizontal, according to the manu- 
facturer. 


STEEL 































Stamina 


Soon, nine of these huge cranes, 
among the largest of this type ever 
built, will go to work for the Navy 
—cranes whose booms reach higher 
than a 12-story building. 


Each giant will be self-powered. Its 
mighty ‘‘muscle”’ a Cooper-Bessemer Type 
GN-6 Diesel Engine. 


But naturally power alone is not sufficient. In ad- 
dition C-B Diesels afford the remarkable stamina 
and wear-resistance made possible by Meehanite 
Metal castings ... the endurance of slow speed 
operation . . . surprising compactness .. . the flexi- 
bility and efficiency of C-B controlled - pressure 
mechanical injection ... all the advantages of full 
pressure lubrication and oil-cooled pistons... and 
a host of other advanced features. 


Since the performance of each giant crane will be 
mainly dependent on those qualities which are 
inherent in C-B Diesels, performance will be 
tops. Tops . . . just as in the hundreds of other 
Cooper-Bessemer applications. May we talk about 
your power needs ? 


[These cranes are being built by the Wellman Engineering Company and 
the R. W. Kaltenback Corporation collaborating with Navy Engineers.] 
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More Economically In Corrugated Boxes 


THE WASTE of material, time and 
products damaged in transit due to in- 
correct packaging and shipping must not 
be tolerated under today’s conditions. 
There is a best way to do everything, in- 
cluding the packaging and shipping of 
your products in corrugated boxes. Are 
you sure your present methods achieve 
this high standard? If not the Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O., sug- 
gests that you ask yourself the following 
questions: 

Is my package designed as angly as 
possible? 

Does my corrugated box use as little 
corrugated board as is necessary? 

Does my corrugated box amply protect 
my product? 

Could my boxes be redesigned to effect 
economies in inside packing materials? 

Is my box the lightest weight possible 
consistent with carrier regulations and 
safe packing? 

Careful investigation may reveal that 
modification of your present package, 
or even its complete redesign, will pay 
dividends in materials and time saved. 
Or perhaps the method of handling your 
container before and after packing could 
be improved. 

The first section of this article sets 
forth case histories of redesigned corru- 
gated containers which have reduced 
costs, speeded shipments and eliminated 
waste. Perhaps you can profit from one 
or more of these examples. The second 









section, to appear next week, will de- 
tail efficient methods of caring for and 
packing corrugated boxes to the end that 
the packaging be accomplished with the 
greatest speed and least waste of ma- 
terial. 

The Parsons Hardware Co., Belvidere, 
Ill., recently found that a change in the 
basic design of their shipping box made 
a big difference not only in facilitating 
their own packing and shipping opera- 
tions but also in increased efficiency and 
convenience for their customers. The old 
corrugated box, into which were packed 
ten complete sets of extension and end 
handles for steel caskets, was of slotted 
style construction. It apparently did a 
satisfactory job, but the company realized 
that there was much room for improve- 
ment. Each piece of hardware was 
wrapped separately in kraft paper to pre- 
vent marring of the finish and each 
wrapped piece was stenciled for identi- 
fication. To provide sufficient protec- 
tion against damage in transit, each layer 
of handles was protected with excelsior 
pads, and the ends of the box were 
stuffed with shredded paper. 

The new box eliminates all the objec- 
tions and even adds several improvements 
not originally considered. Although its 
appearance is essentially the same, its 
style of construction is radically different. 


As shown in Fig. 7, it consists of a two- 
piece telescope corrugated box with full 
depth bottom and cover. Double corru- 
gated thickness on both sides and ends 
provides greatly increased protection and 
eliminates the need for end stuffing. But 
the greatest improvement is in the in- 
terior packing which has made possible 
the complete elimination of hazardous 
excelsior pads and the individual wrap- 
ping of each piece with kraft paper. 

The extension handles are packed in 
pairs, back to back, in separate compart- 
ments, resulting in greater compactness 
and permitting the shipment of twelve 
complete sets of steel hardware as a unit 
instead of ten. Special provision is made 
for the end handles, three sets of each 
being packed in a separate corrugated 
box and placed in the master box be- 
tween the partition packing and undez 
the extension handles. This method 
keeps the partition packing in position 
and tends to add extra stiffness. 

Upon receipt of shipment by casket 
manufacturers, all that is necessary is 
to remove the box cover. The hardware 
is immediately available for assembly 
with no unwrapping of individual pieces 
or disposal of large quantities of fire 
hazardous debris, the use of which is an 
economic waste today. Another im- 
portant advantage lies in the fact that 


Fig. 1—Electric motor weighing 75 pounds is slid into the end of this box, 
eliminating lifting. Hand-holes die cut in both ends of the box facilitate handling. 
A 25 per cent reduction in handling as well as 7 per cent reduction in first cost 
and 4 per cent decrease in weight of new box over old container have resulted 


Fig. 2—Diwvided into sections and compartments, this box holds 48 metal parts 


required in anti-tank mine construction 
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Fig. 3—This sturdy corrugated container protects 12,000 metal parts of primer per- 
cussions during shipment 


Fig. 4—This master box contains two layers of four smaller boxes in each of which are 
packed 1000 housings for 27-millimeter shell 


Fig. 5—Extra-heavy and resilient packing in this “cushioned” box protect parts for 
delicate remote control instruments. Double flap closures top and bottom furnish 
extra protection 


Fig. 6—The package shown here “cradles” sewing machine cabinet to prevent marring 

and supports machine unit firmly on wood crossbar. Benefits include 10 per cent 

reduction in package weight, 33 per cent saving in packing time and 15 per cent 
reduction in original cost 














imple Battens Conserve 


Precious Cars. War materi- 
als boxed or crated for ship- 
ment in units of one to three 
tons can be loaded by battery 
industrial trucks into outgoing 
cars in a small fraction of the 
time formerly required. An air- 
craft engine manufacturer loads 
cars in as little as 20 minutes by 
this method. All that is needed 
is a pair of simple 2 x 2 battens 
underneath to provide the ne- 
cessary fork clearance. And, 
when the consignee unloads cars by 
the same method, the saving is 


doubled. 





ew Ideas in Material- 
Handling. New and bet- 


ter ideas for keeping war pro- 
duction flowing are constantly 

developed by material- 
handling supervisors. One clear- 
ing house for such ideas—and an 
authoritative one—is Storage 
Battery Power, our house’ maga- 
zine. Articles describing the 
latest sound methods appear 
regularly. Write us for a copy if 
you are not already on our 
mailing list. 


oresight. Foresight is pay- 
ing its dividends now in plants 
whose material-handling trucks 
are equipped with alkaline bat- 
teries. Men who specified them 
can take justified personal pride 
in their judgment. Alkaline bat- 
tery care is restricted almost 
solely to simple maintenance 
and charging; repairs are seldom 
necessary; failure in operation 
rare indeed. They are like the 
ood workman who shows up 
or his job every day on time— 
and does his work flawlessly the 
whole shift. 


Edison Storage Battery Division 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
WEST ORANGE, N. J. 








American industry is mechanized, 
too. Industrial trucks powered by 
Edison Alkaline Batteries are carry- 
ing war production . . . to waiting 
machines for processing <<. & 
trucks and trains and boats. Their 
unfailing power is eliminating. wait- 
ing time and congestion, expe- 
diting rush war materials 

increasing production in every foot 


of space available. 












Over half of the battery industrial 


trucks of America are powered by 
Edison Alkaline Batteries. This is 
because alkaline batteries are so 
predictable in performance . . 
because they are so rugged ‘struc- 
turally and electrically . . . because 
they are so easy to maintain. Be- 
cause they deliver power where 
and when ordered— 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


Edison. 





Olkaline BATTERIES 








STEEL 








































these sturdy boxes can be stacked in a 
small space for storage, and if desired the 
body of the box can be placed in the 
cover forming a most rugged tote box or 
open storage tray for shelf or bin storage. 
Still in the original box and neatly ar- 
ranged and separated, the hardware is 
readily accessible though still protected 
from any possible damage in storage or 
handling. Use of the box in this manner 
has demonstrated that the new method of 
package engineering not only speeds and 
simplifies assembly operations but elimi- 
nates much unnecessary handling. 

This new box weighs 15 per cent less 
than the old, which means a saving in 
transportation costs. Packing time has 
been reduced 20 per cent by eliminating 
three handlings, and a similar saving is 
being effected at the receiving end. 

A 40 per cent reduction in package 
weight with consequent savings on ship- 
ping charges and a 50 per cent saving in 
handling time are major economies ef- 
fected by Sands Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
after adopting a corrugated shipping box 
developed for shipment of their gas heat- 
ers for hot water tanks. See Fig. 8. The 
box also simplifies dealer storage, lends 
itself to eye-catching window display, 
eliminates repacking for delivery to final 
consumer. 

The new box was tested severely and 
was not accepted until test shipments 
had proved its ability to protect the prod- 
uct in transit. Regular slotted construc- 
tion insures minimum-space storage be- 
fore packing as well as simple, fast setup 
and adequate rigidity. Interior engineer- 
ing adds further to the inherent shock 
absorbing qualities of the corrugated ship- 
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ping box. Closure is made with metal 
staples on a swift, efficient production- 
line basis. 

Thus not only were economies made 
possible for the company by reduced 
shipping weight and assembly line pack- 
ing, but dealers and salesmen of the prod- 
uct reported improved selling and adver- 
tising qualities of the package. 

A new shipping box designed for frac- 
tional horsepower motors, up to %4-horse- 
power, manufactured by Century Electric 
Co., St. Louis, has yielded a 25 per cent 
reduction in handling. The box, as shown 
in Fig. 1, is constructed so that the mo- 
tor, which weighs 75 pounds, can be slid 
in from the end, thus eliminating lifting. 
Convenient hand-holes, die cut in both 
ends of the box facilitate handling at 
the plant as well as storing at the ware- 
house. There is a 7 per cent reduction 
in first cost and 4 per cent decrease in 
weight of the new box over the container 
formerly used. 

National Sewing Machine Co., Belvi- 
dere, Ill., has achieved great savings in 
simplification of packaging operations, in 
package weights and in actual box costs 
by adoption of two new corrugated ship- 
ping boxes—one for shipment of a sew- 
ing machine complete with cabinet (see 
Fig. 6), the other for shipment of a port- 
able model. A double-wall slotted box 
forms the basic construction of the larger 
box, with corrugated padding and wood- 
and-corrugated framework to suspend the 
combination unit 1% inches from all 
sides. Thus the sewing machine cabinet 
is “cradled.” Cabinet legs are protected 
by corrugated padding, while the ma- 
chine head itself is secured to a bottom 


ware , weighs 15 per 
cent less thf \the former box. Packing 
time has been reduced 20 per cent 
Fig. 8—A 40 per cent reduction in 
package weight and 50 per cent saving 
in handling time resulted from adop- 
tion of ‘this new corrugated box. Note 
advertising’: value’ of package 
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cross Rector of wood. Similar packing 
protects the portable sewing machine 
shipped in the smaller box. 

A 10 per cent reduction in package 
weight, a 33 per cent saving in pack- 
ing time and a 15 per cent reduction in 
original cost attest to the efficiency of 
the combination unit package. ' Savings 
are even greater in the smaller box, 
amounting to a 30 per cent reduction in 
package weight, a 15 per cent saving in 
packing time, and a 50 per cent saving in 
original cost. 

Ordnance items are also coming in for 
their share of “engineered” ‘corrugated 
containers and the savings they afford. 
The box shown in Fig. 4 was designed to 
protect 8000 parts for 37-millimeter shell. 
The master box contains eight smaller 
boxes—two layers of four—in each of 
which are packed 1000 housings. Manu- 
facturers receiving parts in. this type of 
shipping box can use the eight interio~ 
parts boxes on the assembly line. 

Fig. 2 shows a corrugated shipping box 
engineered for shipment of 48 metal 
parts required in anti-tank mine construc- 
tion. To accommodate all parts in a 
minimum of space, the entire box was 
divided into three sections, the outer two 
of which were in turn each divided into 
eight campartments. The center section 
is a separate corrugated box with com- 
partments provided for the 32 smaller 
parts. 

A “cushioned” box designed to protect 
parts for delicate remote control instru- 
ments is seen in Fig. 5. The interior 
packing is extra-heavy and extra-resilient, 
engineered to provide maximum protec- 
tion at vital points and to accommodate 
parts of irregular size. Double flap clos- 
ures provide extra protection top and 
bottom. 

Twelve thousand metal parts of primer 
percussion—4000 beads, 4000 housings 
and 4000 firing plugs—are protected 
during shipment by the box shown in 
Fig. 3. 

The above case histories are not just 
isolated instances of savings made pos- 
sible by properly engineered corrugated 
containers. They are examples of what 
many manufacturers are achieving 
through redesign of their product con- 
tainers according to the most modern 
package engineering principles. 

(Concluded Next Week) 





TO CONSERVE the alloy and high 
strength steels for war needs, the M. W. 
Kellogg Co., New York, refinery engi- 
neers have adopted a number of im- 
portant changes in the composition of 
steels used in refinery bolting material. 
It has been suggested that these changes 
might also be adopted widely. 

The proposals, announced in the 
latest Wartime Plant Design bulletin of 
Max B. Miller, chief, Procurement Sec- 
tion, Office of Petroleum Coordinator, 
Refining Division, War Production Board, 
call for wider use of carbon steels in 
bolts, studs and nuts. They also suggest 
some of the new National Emergency 
(NE) steels recently announced by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute as sub- 
stitutes for low chromium and _ nickel 
steels in many bolting applications. 

The emergency specifications of this 
company also call for basing the tem- 
perature requirements of bolting mate- 
rials on the actual metal temperatures, 
rather than on the temperaturé of the 
oil or gas in the piping and vessels. The 
specifications present a formula for esti- 
mating the design bolting temperature 
in per cent of flow temperature under 
various conditions of insulation of piping 
vessels. 

These proposals of the refinery engi- 
neering concern for conserving the na- 
tion’s supply of alloy and high strength 
steels have been presented before com- 
mittees of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers who are consider- 
ing the emergency requirements for 
steels for piping and pressure vessels. 
They are also under consideration by 
the Iron & Steel Division of the War 
Production Board. 

While requirements for steel fur bolt- 
ing material are only a small per cent of 
structural steel used in new plants, heavy 
replacements in the present era of repair- 
ing and salvaging equipment will make 
bolting material an important item among 
refiner’s needs. Thus the refiner specify- 
ing only to meet his actual operating re- 


quirements will aid in conserving the 
strategically important chromium and 
nickel alloys for actual military needs. 

“Now that the first and principal step 
has been taken toward simplifying and 
reducing alloy consumption for valves, 
fittings and pipe which comprise the 
principal part of oil refinery piping ton- 
nage,” W. W. Dienner of the Kellogg 
company wrote Procurement Section 
Chief Miller, “we believe it is an oppor- 
tune time to give attention to the con- 
servation of alloys in bolting materials.” 
His letter goes on to point out that the 
established practice among many petro- 
leum refiners has been to call for types of 
bolts, stud-bolts and studs heavier than 
actually required and composed of ma- 





plications from minus 75 degrees Fahr. 
to 900 degrees Fahr.; higher alloy for 
temperatures up to 1200 degrees Fahr. 
and carbon steel bolting material has 
been restricted to cast iron flanges. 

The types of steel bolts and studs 
specified by the M. W. Kellogg Co., in- 
cluding the emergency types are as fol- 
lows: 

CARBON STEELS 

Type “A”: For structural purposes, 
also for piping in connection with cast 
iron fittings. 

Type “AA”: Conforms to require- 
ments for ASME and API-ASME unfired 
pressure vessel codes. It is suitable for 
pressure of 160 pounds per square inch 
maximum and temperatures of 450 de- 
grees Fahr. maximum. 

Type “AAA” (New Emergency): 




















TABLE I—Bolting Material Kellogg Type B 
Material B-7 preferred. Other materials listed to be furnished when specifically 
ordered, or on approval when B-7 is not available 


Analysis Symbol ........... B-7 B-4 B-11 B-12 B-33 
Identifying Mark ........... 7 4 ll 12 33 
SURROUND vk + Sacer ome SAE 4140 SAE 4840 Tung-Chr- Heppenstall 

Van SAE 3140 C-55 
Carbon—% ... 2... .seeeees .35-.45 .35-.45 40-.50 .35-.45 .50-.58 
Manganese—% ...........+- .60-.90 .50-.80 .20-.40 .60-.90 .50-.80 
Oe, eS Pee .05 .05 .04 05 04 
Silicon —-% « .. . 6. ee eeees 15-.30 .15-.30 .15-.30 .15-.38 15-.30 
Chromium—% ............. 80-1.10 .50-.80 1.0-1.5 45-.75 .50-,80 
Molybdenum—% 15-.25 30-40 on .15-.25 
Nickel—-% ..........250005- 1.5-2.0 : 1.0-1.5 1,0-1.5 

Tungsten Vanadium 
1.7-2.3 12 Max 
Vanadium 

.20-.30 
Heat Treatment ............ M.D.T. 1000F. 
Oe SS Re eer ert 125.000 Ibs./sq. in. 
Yield Point Min. ........... 6 aR. P< tea 105,000 Ibs./sq. in. 
Elong. in 2” Min. .......... . eee 16% 
Red. of Area Min. ......... 50% 

Phosphorus was maximum of 0.04 per cent in all samples. 
—N UT S— 
Materials below equally acceptable—Class 2H nuts preferred 
Analysis & 
Identifying Mark ........... 2 2H 2Z 
Description .............-; C-.40 Min. C-.40 Min. C-.35 Max. 
Oil Oil Quenched 

Carbon—% ...........556) 40 Min. 46 Min .20-.35 
ee ces EO RC ee CC) re eee cae eee jaeye 
Phosphorus—-% Max. ....... 05 05 045 
Sulfur—% Max. ...........-. 05 05 055 
eS oa Sea es i ee ee eee, a gems eae oo ew ee ees 
Molybdenum—% ......-55-- 0 svcuceee ei tn et 9 yaar Cana eres 
Brinell as furnished ........ 160 Min. 248-352 160 Min 
Min. Brinell after 24 hr. draw 150 189 169 
















Desert heat, tropic sweat, arctic sub- 
cold, ocean salt—they're all alike to 
tough Harper Fastenings. 

That's why these versatile workers 
have been drafted for service in tanks, 
ships, planes—wherever fighting equip- 
ment has to fight rust and corrosion, 
extra stress and strain. 


WELL NAMED “EVERLASTING” 


Harper Fastenings—bolts, nuts, screws, 
washers, rivets and special items—are 
made only of brass, bronze, copper, 
Everdur, Monel or stainless steel. 


4320 STOCK ITEMS 


Harper Service is unique for the tre- 
mendous stock, including many hard- 
to-get items—and special machinery 
for turning out off-standard items with 


unusual speed. 
A REFERENCE ESSENTIAL 


Harper's Catalog is actually an in- 
valuable reference volume—80 pages, 
4 colors, 193 illustrations, packed full 
of useful data. Simply ask for it on your 
company letterhead. 


The H. M. HARPER Company, 2646 Fletcher St., 
Chicago .. . 45 Broadway, New York City 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Thi 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 
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bon bolting steel of the SAE 1000 series 
containing sufficient carbon so that, when 
heat treated and tempered at 1000 de- 
grees Fahr., Class A physical properties 
to ASTM Specification A-96-39 can be 
obtained. . 


A-96-39, either Class B or Class C. Ma- 





TABLE If—Bolting Material Kellogg Type C 


All materials listed hereunder are equally acceptable, for selection by the 
manufacturer, unless a specific material is ordered. 


B-7a 
7a 


B-18 B-14 B-15 B-Sl B-34 
18 . 4 


SAE 4140 Beth-Super Cr-Mo 


%% Mo. 


T 


SAE 4140 
same as 


Bolting Material 
B-7 








Mark nuts with identifying mark; follow with letter “B” if machined from bar stock. 


a classification for bolting . materials 
similar to present analysis but of lower 
alloy content, and possibly for other 
analyses which make use of non-strategic 
alloys. As a suggestion for the latter, 

is proposed of manganese steel 

SAE 1300 with heat treatment to 


tures from minus 20 to 1200 degrees 
Fahr.; Type D for use with flanges aus- 
steel (18-8, 25-12, 25-20, etc.) 


flan 
not 
be used for 
wi 


Es 


temperature of 950 degrees Fahr. 
integral flanges, fully in- 

. Type AAA bolting 

used for series 15 flanges where 


ttt 





TABLE Iti—Bolting Material—Kellogg Type D 


Preferred materials are KA2S Studs. 


Other materials are to be used with approval of the Engineering Dept. 


Brinell as furnished—150 Min. 

















ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL EXACTS "ALL OUT” 
PERFORMANCE FROM A NEW MODEL ‘A’ | 


CLEVELAND Single Srindle AUTOMATIC _ 
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Here’s an all-purpose MAHR heat proces- 
sing unit with great flexibility of use. For 
heat application to ferrous or non-ferrous 
metals, also plastics—it handles a wide va- 
riety of small parts for war production— 
and will be equally adaptable later to the 
needs of peace time manufacturing. It has a 
quick heat-up and remarkably uniform tem- 
perature continuously during the treating 
period. This MAHR unit is very econom- 
ical because of its efficient recirculating de- 
sign and thorough insulation. MAHR’S 
quarter century of experience assures 
its dependable quality. 


LONGITUDINAL CROSS-SECTION VIEW 


for air drawing at 1250°F* 


*and for other 
heating processes 
at intermediate 
femperatures 














Gas or Oil Fired with manual control as standard. 
Temperature control and flame failure safety 
equipment available at extra cost. 


Construction is of mild steel casing with remov- 
able top for easy access to inside. 


Self-Sealing Lid for heating chamber provides a 
tightly sealed joint when closed, and also locks 
itself in position when open. It is an extremely 
easy working mechanism. 


Fan, Shaft and Duct are of special heat resistant 
alloy steel. Fan on shaft cools shaft bearing. 


Lining is best grade refractory. Cover is lined 
with castable refractory insulation. Treating 
chamber is walled with fire brick. 


MAHR FURNACES Call in a insulation as noted in cross section is brick and 
FOR EVERY HEAT TREATING NEED ound block insulation that effectively keeps the heat 
ANNEAUNG —_Farnoce Types Other MAHR AHR Engineer within the unit. 
CARBURIZING CAR BOTTOM ee he can help you 
BAKING i —- on any heat treat- Made in 9 sizes—Cylindrical basket sizes for treat- 
Se ROLLER HEARTH BURNERS  hege = St ing chamber range in diameter from 12” to 48” 
nme | —e bes A today. and in depth from 16” to 60’. Special sizes 
STRESS RELIEF ROTARY SMITHING FORGES can be made. 
ake KKK ene ee © et SP kkk kkk 
Save ALL * MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. * Buy MORE 
DIVISION OF DIAMOND JRON WORKS, INC. 
. - 
you cre © 1702 NORTH SECOND STREET + MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. * Wer Bostis! 
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ainete wire 
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the bolt temperature exceeds 450 degrees 
Fahr. 


“Type B bolting shall be used for all 


“Type D bolting shall be used for all 
flanges of austenitic material ( 18-8, 25-12, 
25-20, etc.) except where the austenitic 
material is used for corrosion resistance 
only and the bolt temperature does not 
exceed 450 degrees Fahr. 

“The Pressure Equipment & Materials 
Division shall be consulted in all cases 
where bolting material of Types L, M and 
P is contemplated. 

“Tower Manholes: Type AA bolting 
shall be permitted for infrequently 
opened manholes for pressures up to 250 
pounds per square inch where a soft 
gasket is used and the bolt temperature 
does not exceed 450 degrees Fahr. Type 
AAA bolting shall be required for all 
manholes except as noted in part (a) 
above, where the bolt temperature does 
not exceed 900 degrees Fahr. For special 
cases, the Pressure Equipment & Ma- 

“Exchanger Flanges: Type A bolting 
shall be used for all cast iron flanges. 
Type AA bolting shall be used for all 
carbon steel series 15 ASA flanges. Type 
AAA or AAB bolting shall be used for 
all flanges where the bolt temperature 
does not exceed 900 degrees Fahr. ex- 
cept as covered in parts (a) and (b) 
above. 

“Specially Designed Flanges: Where 
carbon steel flanges are designed for bolt 
temperatures not exceeding 900 degrees 
Fahr., the design shall be based on Type 
AAA bolting. 

“Internal Structural Bolts: Except 
where alloy material is essential for cor- 
rosion resistance type AA bolting shall 
be used for low stressed structural bolt- 
ing such as holding down bolts for trays, 
etc.” 
To show how this concern suggests 
that bolt temperatures can be estimated 
from flow temperatures for various con- 
ditions of insulation in piping and vessels, 
the following is reprinted from their 
specifications: 

“For the usual run of piping and 
vessels which are uninsulated internally 
and exposed to atmospheric temperatures 
on the outside, the design temperature 
of the bolts shall be taken as the follow- 
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Kellogg Type M 


All materials listed hereunder are equally 
acceptable for selection by the manu- 
facturer, unless a specific material is 
furnished when speci- ordered. 


fied. 8185 

Analysis Symbol B-7 B-4 B-35 B-37 B-38 
Identifying Mark _. 7L 4L 35M 87M 38M 
Description ...... SAE 4140 SAE 4840 SAE 2320 SAE 3130- SAE 4640 
Carbo .w . we cn cnee: 35-.45 35-45 .15-.25 .25-.40 .35-.45 
Manganese—% ............. .60-.90 50-.80 .30-.60 .50-.80 .50-.90 
Silicon—% ............... .15-.30 .15-.30 .15-.30 .15-.30 .15-.30 
Chromium—% ............. 80-1.10 50-80 45-.75 

.. saeven ok .15-.25 .30-.40 .20-.30 
5S ee 1.5-2.0 $.25-3.75 1.0-1.5 1.65-2.0 
Heat Treatment . M. D. T. 1200° F. M. D. T. 1100° F., 
ON. OE ST ee 105,000 Ibs./sq. in. 105,000 Ibs./sq. in. 
Yield Point Min. ........... 80,000 Ibs./sq. in. 80,000 Ibs./sq. in, 
Elong. in 2” Min. .......... 20% 20% 
Red. of Area Min. ae 50% 50% 


NOTE: Phosphorus content ‘was maximum of 0.04 per cent in all samples. 
Sulfur content was maximum of 0.05 per cent in all samples. 


—N U T S— 
Analysis & Identifying Mark 2Z 
Description ."........ C-.35 Max. Oil Quenched 
Cambem—" gd. ceca ceees 35 
Manganese—% Any material listed above for 
Phosphorus—% Max 045 Type “M” Bolting may be used 
Sulfur—% Max. 055 for Nuts, 
Silicon—-% ........ 
Molybdenum—% ........... 
Brinell as furnished 160 Min. 190 Min. 


Min. Brinell after 24 br. draw 
NOTE: M. D. T.—Minimum Drawing Temperature. 
Mark nuts with identifying mark; follow with letter “B” if machined from bar stock. 





TABLE V—Bolting Material Kellogg Type P 
Manufacturer shall furnish specific grade of material ordered. High Sulfur, Free-machining grades 
of these materials suitable only where elevated temperatures are not involved and may be substi- 
tuted only on approval. 


Analysis Symbol B-5 B-6 B-8 B-39 B-40 
Identifying Mark 5P 6P 8P SOP 40P 
Description 4-6% Cr-Mo SAE51210 SAE 30905 25-20 25-12 

(18-8) Cr-Ni Cr-Ni 
Carbon—% 35 Max. .12 Max. .08 Max 15 Max. .20 Max. 
Manganese— % .30-.50 .60 Max. .20-.70 .50-.70 1.25 Max. 
Phosphorus—% Max. .03 .03 03 035 .080 
Sulfur—% Max. 03 .08 .03 .085 .030 
Silicon—% 50 Max. .50 Max. .75 Max. .70-1.5 .50 Max. 
Chromium—% 4.0-6.0 11.5-18.0 17.0-20.0 24.0-26.0 22.0-26.0 
Molybdenum—% 45-.65 
Nickel—% 7.0-10.0 19.0-21.0 11.0-138.0 
Heat Treatment Anneal 75,000 psi 
Min. U. T. S. 75,000 psi 60,000 psi 30,000 psi 
Yield Point Min. 30,000 psi 30,000 psi 85% 
Elong. in 2” Min. 380% 25% 50% 
Red. of Area Min. pans 50% 50% 

—N U T S— 


Nuts shall be of the same material as Bolting, 
unless specifically ordered otherwise. 
Brinell as furnished 248-352 150 Min. 
Min. Brinell after 24 hr. draw 
NOTE: Mark nuts with identifying mark; follow with letter “B” if machined from bar stock. 





ing percentage of the flow temperature: 

“For Integral Flanges: Where fully in- 
sulated externally use 95 per cent. Where 
lightly insulated (maximum of 0.5 inches 
of plastic) and covered with a weather- 
shield permitting air circulation, use 90 
per cent. Where uninsulated and covered 
with a weathershield permitting air 
circulation, use 80 per cent. 

“For Van Stone Flanges: Where fully 
insulated externally, use 90 per cent. 
Where lightly insulated (maximum 0.5 
inches of plastic) and covered with a 
weathershield permitting air circulation, 
use 85 per cent. Where uninsulated and 
covered with a weathershield permitting 
air circulation, use 75 per cent. 

“For internally insulated piping or 
vessels, the design metal temperature 
established in each individual case by 
the Pressure Equipment & Materials Di- 





vision shall be converted into an equiva- 
lent (internally uninsulated) flow tem- 
perature by dividing it by 0.975 where- 
upon the percentages given above can be 
applied to obtain the design tempera- 
tures of the bolts.” 


Publishes Standards on 
Non-Deaerating Heater 


A booklet of standards published with 
the view of establishing standard termin- 
ology of non-deaerating heaters now is 
available from the Heat Exchange Insti- 
tute, 90 West street, New York. It in- 
cludes, besides a list of manufacturers 
of non-deaerating heaters, definitions, 
types and standards of constructions, rat- 
ing standards, accessories and other en- 
gineering data. 












































































Fig. 1—Double te- 

duction herringbone 

speed reducer with top 
cover removed 


TRANSMISSION of power and re- 
duction of shaft speeds in steel mills as 
well as in other industrial plants have 
been obtained effectively in recent years 
through enclosed speed reduction gear 
units. 

The trend, these days, is constantly 
away from the use of belting, chain 
drives or separately mounted exposed 


gears. 

Gears cannot give satisfactory service 
unless the following essential require- 
ments are fulfilled: 























1. Gears must be accurately manu- 
factured from sound materials properly 
heat treated. 

2. Perfect alignment of gear and 
pinion must be maintained at all loads. 

3. An adequate supply of the proper 
lubricant must be supplied to the gear 
mesh at all times to reduce friction and 
wear, dissipate heat and keep the mating 
surfaces clean. 


Design and Application of 


SPEED 
REDUCERS 


By W. F. PLUME, 
Assistant Chief Engineer 

Philadelphia Gear Works inc. 
Philadelphia 


4. Gears must be of adequate size to 
transmit the loads without over-stressing 
the materials used. 

5. Bearings must be rigidly mounted 
in such a way as to reduce deflections to 
a minimum. 

The enclosed speed reducer unit is 
designed to incorporate all of the fore- 
going features. Exposed or semi-en- 
closed separately-mounted gears cannot 
adequately fulfill conditions Nos. 2, 3 
and 5. 

Different types of speed reducers are 
manufactured. The gearing may be heli- 
cal, herringbone, planetary, spiral bevel, 
or worm, or combinations of these types. 
Only three types will be discussed in de- 
tail since space does not permit a com- 
plete review of all possibilities. 

Probably the most popular enclosed 
drive for steel mill service is the her- 
ringbone speed reducer. Fig. 3 shows 
the single reduction type with the top 
cover removed. 

The gears are of the continuous tooth 
herringbone type. This type of tooth 
will carry more load than straight spur 
teeth, will operate more smoothly at 
high speeds yet does not have the end- 
thrust reaction of a single helical-type 


Fig. 2—Worm gear units installed on slabbing mill auxiliaries 




















HE performance records established this year by 
McKee-built plants emphasize the value of spe- 
cialized McKee engineering and McKee experience. 


The McKee organization with 37 years of world- 
wide experience is staffed by technical specialists 
and construction experts, well qualified by training 
and experience to handle your job. McKee Services 
to the Iron and Steel Industry cover all phases of 


plant engineering and construction, from ore to steel. 


Arthur b. Wckee & Company 
Engineers and Contachts * 


2300 CHESTER AVENUE + CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Fig. 3—Single reduction herringbone speed reducer with top cover removed 
Fig. 4—Cut-away view showing worm shaft assembly 
Fig. 5—Cut-away view showing gear shaft assembly 


gear. The gear shaft is mounted in ta- 
pered roller bearings which hold the 
gear in a fixed axial position. The high- 
speed shaft is located axially by the gear 
teeth. The straight roller bearings on 
this shaft are of the “floating” type. 

Note how the bearings are located as 
close as possible to the gear and pinion. 
This reduces deflections to a minimum 
and thus maintains proper alignment of 
gear and pinion at all loads. 

A level of oil is maintained at a point 
where the gear will pick it up and carry 
it to the pinions and bearings, thus pro- 
viding complete automatic lubrication. 

Fig. 1 shows the construction of a 
double reduction herringbone unit. Here 
the high-speed set is split to secure a 
balanced design. Normal deflections in 
this construction will not affect the tooth 
bearing on the gears as it would if a 
single set of herringbone gears were 
used in each reduction. The opposed 
helical gears are in effect a split herring- 
bone gear, and the side loads are bal- 
anced. The first and second shafts 





“float”. ‘The low-speed shaft is fixed. 

The first important step in selection 
of the proper drive is to supply the man- 
ufacturer with complete information on 
the character of the load, motor horse- 
power and speed, load requirements at 
low-speed shaft, ratio, operating tem- 
perature and duration of operation. This 
will determine the size unit required. 
For ratios up to about 10:1 the single 
reduction is used. For ratios between 
10:1 and about 70:1 the double reduc- 
tion is used. Higher ratios require a 
triple reduction unit. 

Once the unit is built and installed, 
it becomes the user’s responsibility to 
see that overloading does not occur and 
that a lubricant of the recommended 
type is maintained in the gear case at 
the proper level. It is good practice for 
a new unit to drain the oil after the first 
few weeks of operation and refill with 





clean oil. Thereafter gil changes are 
required only about twice a year. But 
a periodic check must be made to see 
that the proper level of oil is held. 

Herringbone units are suitable for a 
large variety of steel mill applications. 
One example is a tension reel drive with 
a ratio of 17.3:1. The selection is a 
double reduction herringbone speed’ re- 
ducer with a 13.5-inch second drive cen- 
ters rated 85 horsepower at 850 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Another example is a reversing valve 
drive in a pit furnace. The require- 
ments are 12,750 pounds-foot torque at 
the low-speed shaft at 27.8 revolutions 
per minute. The complete duty cycle 
is 3.25 revolutions of the shaft. The 
motor is rated 90 pounds-foot at 695 
revolutions per minute. The selection 
here again was a double reduction her- 
ringbone unit ratio 25:1 with 12-inch 
second drive centers. 

Another type of steel mill drive is the 
motorized gear unit. This has a more 


(Please turn to Page 120) 


Fig. 6—External view of motorized planetary gear drive 
Fig. 7—Cut-away view of single reduction motorized planetary gear drive 
Fig. 8—External view of worm-gear speed reducer 











The hungry hawks of Hitler and 
Hirohito are getting a warm reception 
wherever they fly these days. American 
guns and American shells are blasting 
these bloodthirsty birds out of the sky 
in ever-increasing numbers. 


We’re proud to have a hand in the mak- 
ing of the shell forgings that are helping 
to seal the doom of the dictators. We're 
proud, too, to be making electric welded 
steel tubing and other forgings for a 
wide variety of war uses. 


We want to do more. If you have a forg- 
ing problem, bring it to us. We'll be 
glad to cooperate in any way we can. 
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| THE STANDARD TUBE CO. 


Detroit cy Michigan 
a 
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& , 
All Out ‘\. for Victory © 


eal hit 9 


*® Complete Tube Stocks Maintained by * 
STANDARD TUBE SALES CORP., One Admiral Ave., Maspeth, L. |., N. Y. 
LAPHAM-HICKEY COMPANY, 3333 West 47th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
aw. UNION HARDWARE & METAL CO., 411 East First Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Remote Control Unit 


Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, O., is offering 
a new remote control unit which is now 
a standard feature on all welders of- 
fered by the company. It is one that 
is protected fully from accidental break- 
age by a metal pull-out handle set over 


the control dial and by cushion springs 
on the back of the porcelain rheostat. 

The dial, it is said, will increased weld 
qualities—especially welds made under 
high-speed techniques. The control 
places 100 steps of fine volt-amperage 
adjustment within reach of the opera- 
tor’s hand. It is easily set up by using 
an ordinary lamp cord extension to con- 
nect it to the machine. 

The large outer control dial, illus- 
trated, is the field rheostat which con- 
trols the differential compounds—while 
the remote control unit adjusts the open 
circuit voltage. One thousand combina- 
tions of voltage and current are possible 
with this multirange dual dial. 


Magnetic Separator 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Mil- 
waukee, announces a newly improved 
high intensity Roche type magnetic sep- 
arator which receives the coolant fluid 


from a grinder separating particles of 
abrasives and also particles of alloy 
steels suspended in the fluid. 
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The magnetic portion of the fluid is 
pulled along by the main conveyor belt 
over a series of alternating-pole mag- 
nets. A water spray continually washes 
the material as it goes from pole to pole. 
All non-magnetic materials are therefore 
washed clean from the product, and the 
final concentrate is a pure magnetic prod- 
uct of alloy steel. 

The magnet incorporated in the sep- 
arator is of recent design. A welded stain- 
less steel cover encases the electro magnet 
coils. Transformer oil within the casing 
not only helps cool the coils, but also 
assures that no water enters the casing. 
Separator is furnished complete with 
motor drive, and is ready for immediate 
installation in the coolant system. 


Air Motors 


Smith-Johnson Corp., 623 East Twelfth 
street, Los Angeles, announces a new 
line of Senacon air motors complete 
with universal integral valves, for use 
wherever powerful reciprocating mo- 
tion is required. 

In these applications the valve lever 
of each unit can be linked to a moving 


part of the machine for automatic syn- 
chronous operation. Dual exhaust ports 
provide selective utilization of the ex- 
haust air blasts for ejecting work pieces, 
cleaning out chips and permitting ad- 
justment of speed of one or both strokes. 
The air motors are being offered in stand- 
ard models with strokes of 1%, 2%, 6 
and 9 inches. 


Holding Fixture 


Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
recently developed a special work-hold- 
ing fixture for use in threading vital 
components required in the munitions in- 
dustries. It provides a means for ac- 
curately and rigidly supporung the work 
piece during the threading operation. 

The fixture provides a work alignment 
arbor on which the work is retained by a 
collar which fits a square, milled close 
to the end of the arbor. A lever-operat- 
ed cam arrangement at the rear end of 
the arbor provides a means for drawing 


and locking the work piece upon two 
driving and locating pins. 

The fixture is fastened to a face plate 
which bolts to the machine carriage in 


place of the conventional carriage front 
or vise. It has both horizontal and verti- 
cal adjustment of the carriage to assure 
accurate and permanent alignment of 
the work piece with the center of rota- 
tion of the threading unit. 


Rocker-Arm Welder 


Progressive Welder Co., East Outer 
drive, Detroit, is offering a new line of 
rocker-arm welders for stored energy re- 
sistance welding. Designed for welding 
of aluminum, welders in the line feature 
a retractable stroke of 9 to 12 inches, 
depending on throat depth. 

The welding stroke has a range up to 
a maximum of 3 inches. Rigidly locked 
yet slidable upper and lower arms may 
be adjusted in and out for throat depth, 
or may be turned for angle mounting 


of electrodes. 

Differential action double air cylinders 
are used for the welding stroke, the cyl- 
inder for the return stroke being smaller 
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N SOUTH BEND 
CW TuRRET LATHES 


Designed for the rapid machining of small 
N PERATIONS duplicate parts, the new Series 1000 South 
Bend Turret Lathes are especially adaptable to 
second operation work. Their speed, accuracy 





=I 


and versatility make possible rapid production 


. , without sacrificing efficiency or precision. 
Y Features that contribute to the versatility 
Vee and efficiency of these lathes are the smoothly 
ey operating handlever bed turret, the handlever 
: cross slide with double tool blocks, the com- 


pound cross slide with power longitudinal 
feeds and power cross feeds for the universal 
carriage, forty-eight precision thread cutting 
feeds driven by a lead screw, and a wide range 
of spindle speeds. 


The handlever bed turret indexes automat- 


ically on the return stroke and is equipped 
with an adjustable feed stop for each face. The 


. 4 handlever cross slide has adjustable stops for 
z renee! both the frdnt and back tool blocks. Standard 
4 extras simplify tooling this lathe for war pro- 
-——s duction and make it easily convertible to other 

- we 4 

» work when peace comes. 

‘ ; 
: . — 
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Series 1000 Turret Lathes 


The Series 1000 Turret Lathes have a 138” spindle hole, 


10%" swing over bed, and 1” maximum collet capacity. 

They are made in bench and floor types—with or without F ° 
coolant equipment. Standard equipment includes quick 

change gear box, power feed universal carriage, handlever 

cross slide, compound rest cross slide, and handlever bed Hes 

turret. Standard extras (not included in prices of lathes) 
include 4-way turret tool block, tailstock, collet attachment, 
taper attachment, thread dial indicator, and micrometer 
carriage stop. Write for Bulletins 1002 and 1004 which 


contain complete information and specifications. 
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SOUTH BEND, INDIANA Lathe Builders ter 325 Years 
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In War Time, It’s... 







































+%* Achieve design flexibility, con- 
serve vital materials, speed 
conversion, assembly and 
production by utilizing flexible 
metal connections—specifically.. 


REX ‘Flexible METAL HOSE 


The many production types of REX 
Flexible Metal Hose offer the widest range 
of adaptability —for simplifying re-design 
problems where space limitations and 
flexibility are imperative—for conserving 
more critical materials—for solving every 
kind of fluid and gas handling problem. 


REX Flexible Metal Hose speeds man- 
ufacture by facilitating assembly. It can 
be bent to position or “‘snaked”’ into place 
and coupled in a fraction of the time re- 
quired to fit multi-plane pipe connec- 
tion. Easily attached fittings for every 
requirement. REX Flexible Metal Hose 
withstands severe flexing and vibration 
All in the interest of war time economy. 


FLEXPEDITE YOUR PRODUCTION 


Write for data and engineering recommendations on specific problems involving flexible connections. 


REX-WELD Corrugated Flexible Metal Hose « REX-TUBE interlocked Flexible Metal Hose 
REX-FLEX Stainiess Steel Flexible Tubing » AVIOFLEX Oil Line Hose - CELLU-LINED Hydraulic Hose 


Copyright, 1942, Chicago Metal Hose Corporation, Maywood, Ilinois 
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than that for the pressure stroke. As 
a result, air pressure can be maintained 
continuously in the return stroke cylin- 
der, insuring prompt point opening after 
completion of the weld and automatic 
discharge of the transformer secondary 
through a short circuiting gun. 

Point dressing is accomplished by sim- 
ply exhausting the return stroke of the 
air cylinder by means of a 3-way hand 
valve. According to the company, this 
new line is being offered with the new 
Revers-O-Charge capacitor discharge con- 
trols as well as Frostrode refrigerating 
units for below-freezing welding. 


Plug Valves 


Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Coraopo- 
lis, Pa. announces a new line of Levér- 
Seald plug valves for 150-pound work- 
ing pressures. Face to face dimensions of 
each valve in the line are the same as 
those of corresponding size of wedge- 





gate valves. Thus they are interchange- 
able with wedge-gate valves, without 
piping changes. 

Other features include “quarter-turn 
operation, and a powerful leverage to 
provide positive, extra-easy opening or 
shut-off under all conditions. Sizes be- 
ing offered range from x y 10 inches, 
in either semi or all steel. * 


Turret Lathe 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt., has introduced two new saddle 
type turret lathes—a No. 9A machine 
with a maximum round bar capacity of 
8% inches and swing of 23% inches 
over the way cover, and a No. 10A 
machine with a maximum round bar 
capacity of 5 inches and swing of 27% 
inches. These embody labor and time- 
saving features. 

Notable among these features is the 
power traversing of the saddle and 
power indexing of the hexagon turret 
both operated by one lever through 
which both high and low positive tra- 
versing speeds can be obtained. This 
feature has allowed the No. 9A and No. 
10A machines to be provided with par- 
ticularly heavy walled turrets that al- 
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THE RIGHT ANSWER ‘ 
— RIGHT AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


No — CMP doesn’t have a standard type of cold rolled strip 
steel to replace all light gauge non-ferrous metals. Nor can 
we furnish you an illustrated piece of literature telling of the 
interesting accomplishments — war equipment case history 
material for publication is banned by censorship. But here in 
our files and among our experienced personnel, we may have 
information available on this question which would be the 
answer to your problem. 


Already important applications of CMP precision light gauge 
_ strip steel are meeting essential physical characteristic re- 
quirements of metals formerly used, and helping to provide 
the increased production necessary to help speed victory. 
Don't wonder whether CMP could assist you in your metal 


problem—call Youngstown 4-3184 right now and learn the facts. 


LET’S ALL 
HELP TODAY 


THE COLD METAL Get oe 


PRODUCTS CO. 
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SEND FOR litera- 
ture pertaining to 
Agile’s Newest Devel- 

t - Electrodes 


that can be used 
in the manufacture 
of new dies and 
teols or for the 
reclamation of the 
old. Write Now! 
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= Specify AGILE 


ELECTRODES 


Step-up your war output with 
the use of reliable Agile Elec- 
trodes. They give you maxi- 
mum weld metal deposit, effi- 
cient handling and smooth per- 
formance. The fighting forces 
demand the best of material. 
Weld it with the finest elec- 
trodes obtainable. 


AMERICAN AGILE (oferta ston 


5806 HOUGH AVE: - CLEVELAND, O. 








low bigger than normal boring bars to 
be supported without need for pilots. 
Another predominating feature is the 
massive design of both these machines. 
The bed is of double-wall box-ribbed 
design, and is 17 inches across the ways 
on the No. 9A machine; and 20 inches 
across the ways on the No. 10A ma- 





chine. The heavy-duty headstock is pro- 
vided with antifriction transmission and 
spindle bearings throughout. 

Another time-saving feature of these 
machines is the built-in power rapid 
traverse for the bridge-type carriage and 
cross slide. This has an all-gear drive 
and is operated by a single lever, 
through which all four movements of 
the carriage and cross slide, or a com- 
bination of these movements can be ob- 
tained. 

Single-lever speed and feed selectors, 
coolant supplied under pressure directly 
to the working face of the hexagon tur- 
ret are other features. Bar-feed_ mech- 
anism for these machines is power op- 
erated. A reversible torque motor con- 
trolled by an electric switch actuates the 
stock feed chuck lead screw through a 
gear train and either advances or with- 
draws the stock as required. 


Balancing Machine 


Bear Mfg. Co., Industrial Division, 
Rock Island, Ill., recently developed a 
Dy-Namic balancing machine embody- 
ing a new, sensitive balancing principle 
which facilitates operation of the ma- 
chine. The unit eliminates noise and 
premature wear of shafts, bearings etc. 
resulting from the excessive vibrations 
of rotating parts caused by couple ac- 
tion. It reveals whether a static or Dy- 
Namic unbalance, or both, are present 
without reversing ends of the body be- 





ing balanced. 
Illustration shows a model 335 for bal- 
ancing small armatures, fans, gears, ro- 
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tors, blowers, etc., weighing from 6 
ounces to 20 pounds. Machines are be- 
ing offered in a variety of models for 
balancing parts weighing up to 1000 
pounds. 


Finger Guard 


Industrial Gloves Co., Danville, IIl., 
announces an improved Steel-Grip fin- 


ger guard for punch press work, sand- 
ing, burring, grinding, buffing, assem- 





bling, etc. Feature in this new design is 
the added leather section over the back 
of the finger, at the tip end. This is said 
to assure the operator of protection on 
the back of the finger, (or thumb) as 
well as the front. 


Snap Gage 


Vard Inc., Pasadena, Calif., announces 
an improved visual checking gage said 
0 speed up production inspection. It 





may be used flush against a working 
shoulder to check the pitch, thread form 
angle, and lead of the work to be in- 
spected. 

The gage features precision rolls 
ground from special tool steels, fitted 
with eccentric pins for adjustment to 
precision size—to compensate for wear 
and allow variable tolerances. The new 
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The Roebling Board of Wire 
Production Strategists can 
save you hours of precious 
time by delivering wire that 
is all ready to be wrapped 
into your victory products. For example, a “tremendous trifle” 
such as the Airplane Engine Safety Wire that prevents vital fast- 
enings from shaking loose under thousand horsepower vibration. 





Making these wires is a specialty. Some call for extremely close 
control of steel analysis . .. others require brass or copper to 
exacting “specs”, and they all require extreme ductility. 


Do these specialty wires suggest a short cut to beating your 
quota? Roebling round, flat and shaped wires have been the 
prevention of hundreds of “too little, too late” prob- 
lems where wire is the critical factor. They may be 
the answer to yours. 
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model has a strengthened frame and 
convenient machine pads for bench set- 


ups. 







Enameled Reflector 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, 
Cleveland, announces a new i 
enameled high bay reflector for general 
lighting of medium and low bay areas 
in foundries, machine shops, power plants, 
receiving and shipping departments and 
similar industrial locations. It is designed 
for either incandescent or high inten- 










sity mercury lamps and is available with 
either the locklite 2-piece quick de- 
tachable construction or one piece type 
tor conduit or outlet box mounting. 


Torque Wrench 


Apeo Mossberg Co., 118 Horton 
street, Attleboro, Mass., is now offering 
a new torque wrench in 4 dial sizes. 
With the four sizes of dials and the cal- 
ibration range of each limited, dial 
graduations are larger, more widely 
spaced. This makes it possible to read 
them more quickly, and accurately. 
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“This 2-line hook-on bucket, used where 2 














hook blocks are available, is especially advan- 
tageous because: 

It is a simple, rugged design having few 
parts—maintenance expense is low. 

It is very easy for the crane operator to han- 
dle in picking up and discharging loads.” 

Blaw-Knox can meet your exacting require- 
ments in bucket design. Send us your specifi- 
cation without obligation. 
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The dials include: A unit measuring 
0-150-inch pounds of tension on an out- 
side scale, first revolution—up to 250 





inch pounds on an inside scale, second 
revolution; calibration range 0-600-inch 
pounds; range 0-1200; range 0-2400 
inch pounds. 


Blackout Lamp 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Light- 
ing Division, Salem, Mass., is now of- 
fering a blackout lamp designed to pro- 
vide a quick method of supplying suf- 
ficient illumination for ease of move- 
ment during blackouts. 

Approved by the war department, it 
is available only on a priority rating 
better than A-2. The lamp is an A-15 
type bulb, coated black except for a 
l-inch aperture in the bulb end which 
emits an orange-red light. Having a 14- 
watt filament, it is available in two volt- 
age ranges—115-125 volts and 30-34 
volts. 


Angle Anchor Nuts 


Tinnerman Products Inc., 2039 Fulton 
road, Cleveland, has introduced new 


| angle anchor Speed nuts for blind, right- 


angle attachments. Each fastener com- 
bines a standard U-type Speed nut with 
a cadmium plated angle bracket for 
right-angle attachments, where access is 
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Welding Tip Cooler 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, announces 
a self-contained spot welding tip cooler 
which circulates a special noncorrosive, 
nonprecipitating solution through weld- 
ing tips of a spot welder. Its fast ac- 
tion is said to have made it possible for 
aircraft plants to increase the number of 
aluminum spot welds between tip clean- 
ings as mach as 1400 per cent. 

Operating fundamentally as a refriger- 
ating machine, the unit is equipped with 





two pumps driven by motors having 
cycling overload relays. A built-in-one 
group recirculating pump—operating 
continuously with the compressor circu- 
‘ates Freon-12 refrigerant through the 
evaporator for high heat transfer, and a 
built-in-one turbine-type pump circu- 
lates the special solution of high specific 
heat characteristics from the unit to the 
welding tips and back to the unit. This 
pump is controlled by manual switch. 


Four-Lamp Ballast 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces a new 4-lamp ballast 
for fluorescent lighting of war plants. 
It will operate four 100-watt lamps, yet 
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The bombs that “‘soften up’”’ the 
Paratrooper’s objective area con- 
tain vital wire parts. Minute-by- 
minute contact with supporting 
forces depends on miles of field, 
radio and telephone wiring. The 
very plane which carries him con- 
tains almost innumerable con- 
struction items made of wire. 


Thus do many thousands of 
WIRE products play their essen- 
tial ‘fighting’ roles — in planes, 
guns, tanks, ammunition — and 
far behind combat zones, in ships 
and services of supply. 


Victory comes first. To that, the 
entire production facilities of 
Keystone are devoted. These 
facilities are backed by 53 years 
of wire making experience . . . to 
help assure the right wire for each 
job —in war as in peace. 


KEYSTONE 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA e ILLINOIS 
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costs no more than a Tulamp 100-watt 
ballast. 

The new ballast is said to open the 
way to simplified fluorescent fixtures that 
cost less, weigh less and use much small- 
er quantities of critical copper, iron, steel 
and aluminum. It operates over a line- 
voltage range of 250-280 volts, and is ap- 
plicable to circuits in the 265/460-volt- 
Y class. 


Arc Welding Electrode 


Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, an- 
nounces a new Harcraft arc welding 
electrode for use in welding aircraft tub- 


ing and assemblies. It is to be supplied 
in a complete range of sizes in standard 
cut lengths. Production of the elec- 
trodes, according to the company, is be- 
ing pushed in order to make them quickly 
available to plants engaged in war work. 


Die Preparing Method 


Detroit Mold Engineering Co., De- 
troit, is offering a method of preparing 
dies for injection molding of plastics 
through use of its D-M-E standards. 
These, it is said, enable a molder to re- 
duce his die preparation time to such an 
extent he can advance the starting time 
































Pinion by Thermit 
Welding. Risers and Gates Not 
Yet Removed. 


Specialists in welding for nearly 
40 years. Manufacturers of 
Murex Clectrodes for ere weld- 
ing ond of Thermit for repair 
and fabrication of heavy parts. 


Vv 
THERMIT 


WELDING 














How 
PINION TEETH 


can be 
REPAIRED 


An interesting application of Thermit 
welding is the replacement of teeth in 
heavy pinions, as shown in this photo- 
graph. Pinions up to 17 tons have been 
repaired in this manner and there is no 
record of the failure of a single welded 
tooth. 





Many difficulties in welding a relatively 
small part to a very heavy unit are over- 
come by Thermit welding. 


Among the features of the process are 
special preheating methods and precau- 
tions to insure thorough amalgamation 
of the Thermit steel with the main part 
of the pinion, especially at the extreme 
edges of the line of junction, where the 
greatest strain occurs. 


The fabrication of large units is another 
effective, though more recent, use of 
Thermit welding. Chief advantages are: 
elimination of large expensive castings 
in favor of small forgings or flame cut 
shapes, no need for positioning or stress 
relieving, and substantial savings in 
welding time. 


METAL & THERMIT CORP. 
120 Broadway « New York, N. Y. 
Albany « Chicago « Pittsburgh 
S. San Francisco * Toronto 














ef his production at least a week. 

Further saving of time is claimed 
through reduction of time required for 
laying out the die design and detailing. 
A master drawing in heavy line is sup- 
plied with each standard. Since this 
drawing carries all details of the stand- 
ard, the designing of the base is elimi- 
nated and the work of drawing in the 
cavities is expedited. 

Because the design provides rigid 
support for the back-up plate through 
pillars, the likelihood of sagging or 
settling of cavities is eliminated. Leade1 
pins are purposely placed in unsymmet- 
rical arrangement to guard against the 
possibility of having the parts reversed 
when put together. 


Pneumatic Drill 


Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., has 
introduced a new %-inch capacity air 
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drill suitable for a wide range of jobs 
for war plants. It is available for both 
straight and right angle use. 


L-Clamp 


Knu-Vise Inc., Detroit, now is offering 
a new L-Clamp for use in aircraft work 
to hold L-sections more satisfactorily. 
It is said to be practical in limited spaces 





or where large throat capacity is neces- 
sary. 

Handles are at right angles to clamp- 
ing position. The clamp can be put in 
any position and will not project out into 
space to act as obstruction. Rubber caps 
on the contact places prevent slipping 
and marring of highly polished surfaces. 
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Camouflage 


(Continued from Page 73) 

fleurs have gained constitutes neither 

nor government secrets, for 
their use belongs to every industry which, 
in wartime, wants to protect its valuable 
assets and products for our nation’s con- 
tinued use, through the passive defense 
of concealment. 

There is no opportunity to employ 
mass production methods in the design 
of camouflage. It is not like a ready-cut 
home or prefabricated fence that can be 
bought by the yard and installed accord- 
ing to a page of printed instructions and 
accomplish its mission equally well wher- 
ever or by whomever it is installed. It 
would be nice if the plant executive 
could phone his maintenance department 
and instruct them to order 20,000 square 
feet of camouflage material and roll it 
over the factory like a carpet, thus remov- 
ing his plant from the landscape as far as 
visibility is concerned. 

On the contrary, local conditions of 
the terrain—for instance, nearness to the 
seashore, with its change in actinec light 
—make it necessary for each job of 
camouflage to be given individual and 
specialized attention. 


Vivid Imagination Required 


The camoufleur or designer is the man 
who formulates the scheme or manner in 
which each separate plant is to be ob- 
scured. In our opinion, he should be on 
the spot and familiar with the operations 
of the factory under transformation. He 
must understand the manner of living 
of the people in adjacent territories. He 
must see with his own eyes traffic prob- 
lems and points of congestion, and should 
observe from the air the organic structure 
in the earth which weaves itself like a 
tapestry across the map. 

Further, the camoufleur must be 
familiar with the type and construction 
of buildings surrounding the factory. In 
our work, we feel we must know what 
kind of foliage grows in the immediate 
area—when it is in full leaf—when the 
branches are naked—when the sun and 
fog and rain are most likely to bring about 
the critical condition of exaggerated visi- 
bility. 

Clearly, all sections of the nation are 
not alike in soil, topography and foliage. 
It is impractical for a designer, working 
in one city, to direct camouflage theory 
and procedure for defense plants in a 
variety of local scenery scattered from 
Seattle to Boston, and from Pensacola 
to San Diego. 

Perhaps among the most important 
weapons of concealment architecture are 
color and texture. Use of special paints 
compounded for low visibility and other 
factors to be later discussed, plus nets, 
artificial and natural foliage, earth end 
a vivid imagination combine to render 
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enemy eyes. One of his most important 
jobs is to confuse. It would be possible, 
with sufficient money and time, to hide 
completely many a plant, but most au- 
thorities, in computing the speed of an 
approaching bomber and the limited time 
which the bombardier has to find his 
target, agree that so-called total camou- 
flage is not essential in many instances. 

Because camouflage is a three dimen- 
sional problem, it is almost universally 
studied by means of a miniature. This 


necessity is dictated by the fact that sun- 
light and shadow are ever changing and 
a two dimensional scheme does not solve 
this telltale factor. 

Today when a camoufleur is com- 
missioned to design a “cam job”, he im- 
mediately confers with local civilian de- 
fense authorities, plant owners, adjacent 
property owners and the Army command. 
From air photos and sketches he pain- 
stakingly builds a scale model of the area, 
working out his problems thereon. These 
are sufficiently accurate that their public 
display would be against the nation’s 
best interests. 

However, I was recently commis- 
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ee Neither stealth nor cunning, darkness nor fog, are 
any longer of aid to the saboteur who attempts entry to 
important properties and plants protected by wire guard 
fences equipped with A. A. I. Automatic Alarms. In the 
modern adaptation of sound detection, safety directors 
in industrial plants have found a modern, dependable, 
inexpensive way of “out-fencing” America’s enemies of 
production. With Automatic Alarms any attempt to cross 
under, over, or through the fence is “heard” by tiny 
robot sentries, or detectors. These vibrations are con- 
verted into both audible and visual signals to give instant 
warning of danger and direct station guards to the actual 
zone of disturbance. A. A. I. Automatic Alarm Systems 
are adaptable to industries large and small, may be in- 
stalled by plant engineers, and provide utmost protection 


at minimum cost. 
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sioned to build a pair of hypothetical 
models, from which the photos appearing 
herewith were taken. These models 
were prepared for Premier Oil & Lead 
Works of California, developers of a 
spectacular infra-red, heat deflecting 
camouflage paint on which I rely for 
many effects. Together the models show 
the scene before, and after, a compre- 
hensive camouflage design has been ap- 
plied to a factory and its environs. 

The center of interest is a large Amer- 
ican factory, which we call the Green- 
hill Mfg. Co. embodying all the build- 
ings to be found in nearly every kind of 
industry. 








This imaginary factory exists on a river. 
On one side of the factory are main line 
tracks and rolling tree-dotted hills; on the 
other, the edge of an average size in- 
dustrial town. It has various pronounced 
landmarks including a bridge, dock, slips, 
parking lots, storage tanks and numerous 
other reference points. 

Across the river is a small town with 
nearby farms, and a curving highway 
which is normally used to transport farm 
produce and tourists rather than in- 
dustrial trucking. 

All the difficult problems that beset 
a camoufleur have been included in this 
one example. It is to be hoped that very 











few plants would incorporate all of these 
trying problems. 

To camouflage only the factory would 
not have been intelligent practice. If the 
enemy expects to find the target in a 
certain location, he will be suspicious if 
none is available. He will study photo- 
graphs more carefully and quickly find the 
exact location of the hidden plant. 


To hide or obscure adjacent reference 
points even several miles away is as nec- 
essary as to do so to the target itself. 
If the enemy is to be kept from rapidly 
penetrating our mask, we must resort 
to area camouflage. In this model, it 
will be seen that we have taken full 
advantage of common physical charac- 
teristics of the river above and below 
the actual target. 


Of course, in a real problem, such total 
camouflage can only be accomplished 
with the understanding and co-operation 
of everyone in the target area. At least 
35 per cent of the effectiveness of camou- 
flage depends upon what is known as 
“camouflage discipline,” or the willing- 
ness of everyone in the area under ob- 
servation to abide by a set of rules. These 
may include such widely varied requests 
as the prohibition of smoking chimneys; 
the abandonment of certain roads; the 
constant maintenance of shine-reducing 
or glare-reducing properties on railroad 
tracks and high tension wires; the or- 
ganization and distribution of traffic at 
certain hours; the parking of cars accord- 
ing to a preconceived plan; the frosting 
of certain windows to eliminate sunset 
and sunrise glare; and hundreds of other 
inconveniences that may be visited upon 
the people in the entire area surrounding 
the target. 


Not a Job for Paint Alone 


In this model, a large portion of the 
factory—administration building and 
numerous plant buildings—were “broken 
up” by painted surfaces having the ap- 
pearance of smaller buildings from bomb- 
ing altitudes. The shape and height of 
smoke stacks were minimized by irregu- 
lar shaped light wood and cable fins at- 
tached about halfway up the stack— 
painted to blend into the surrounding 
design. 

In dealing with our shadow problem, 
it can be seen that paint alone is not 
enough. Paint needs an ally—a three- 
dimensional structural sun-reflecting and 
shadow casting ally. Light must be in- 
troduced into shadow areas and in- 
cidental shadow areas introduced back 
into light areas. 

Long straight persistent shadows cast 
by rows of buildings must be broken up 
by these structures. Their construction 
must be such that only its effect, or visual 
properties, are visible from the air. 
Methods of supporting and maintaining 
these shapes, nets or canopies must not 
be seen. No matter how clever and how 
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Unusual Properties of 70-30 Brass 
Make It Ideal for Cartridge Cases 





Can Be Readily Annealed or Cold Worked to Meet 
The Wide Range of Physical Properties Required 





Because the properties of 70-30 Brass can 
easily be modified by cold working or anneal- 
ing to achieve various degrees of strength, 
hardness and elasticity, this alloy is ideal 
for cartridge cases, where a wide range of 
physical properties must be met. 

The purpose of a cartridge case is to pro- 
vide a means of igniting a charge and pre- 
venting the escape of gases resulting from 
the explosive charge. The metal around the 
primer hole must be sufficiently hard and 
elastic to make sure that there is no loosening 
of the primer and no case leakage in the 
primer hole due to the pressure in firing. The 
wall of the case must be elastic enough to 
expand under pressure and make a tight seal 
against the breech wall of the gun. Unless it is 
properly supported by the breech wall, the 
pressure developed by the propellant charge 
is sufficient to burst any case. The low modu- 
lus of elasticity of 70-30 Brass permits the 
quick expansion of the case to take place 
without permanent set. When the pressure 
drops, the case returns to its normal size. 
These requirements are necessary to produce 
the gas seal and the easy removal of the 
case after firing. 

The wide range of properties that must be 
met in making a cartridge case are illus- 
trated in the accompanying drawing and 
photographs from the paper on “Physical 
Properties of Brass Cartridge Cases” by 
R. S. Pratt, Metallurgist for Bridgeport 
Brass Company, which was presented before 
the American Society of Mechanical Engin- 
eers on December 1, 1941. Section E in the 
drawing, taken from the base, has a tensile 
strength of about 52,000 Ibs. per square inch. 
Its microstructure shows the effects of some 
cold working resulting from the heading 
operation. Section D, at the base of the shell, 
has a tensile strength of 101,900 Ibs. per 
square inch and shows a characteristic se- 


verely cold worked structure produced from 
the last drawing operation. Section C has a 
tensile strength of 96,800 Ibs. per square inch 
and is also severely cold worked. Section B, 
below the mouth of the shell, has a tensile 
strength of 53,950 Ibs. per square inch and 
its structure shows a fine grain resulting 
from the anneal prior to tapering. Some cold 
working of the structure has resulted from 
the tapering. Section A, taken from the 
mouth of the shell, is completely recrystal- 














TYPICAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR CARTRIDGE CASES 

















75 MM—MI8 
MIN. TENSILE STRENGTH TENSILE STRENGTH 
POSITION LBs. /SQ. IM. LBs. /SQ. IM. ELONGATION 
A 45,000 52,000 51.6% in 2 in 
B 45,000 53,950 48.5% in 2 in 
Cc 65,000 96,800 7.0% in 2 in 
D 65,000 101,900 5.0% in 2 in 
E 60,000 62,100 30.0% in 1 in 




















lized and has a tensile strength of 52,000 Ibs. 
per square inch, 

The ability of 70-30 Brass to meet this 
wide range of requirements will be seen from 
the rolling and annealing graphs on this page. 
In Figure 1, for example, it will be noticed 
that the tensile strength of 70-30 Brass varies 
from about 48,000 Ibs. per square inch in the 
soft condition to above 110,000 Ibs. per 
square inch at 80 & reduction by cold rolling. 
In other words, it is possible to more than 
double the strength of annealed brass by 
cold working. How the degree of softness of 
70-30 Brass can be controlled by varying the 
annealing temperature is shown in Figure 2. 
When the alloy is annealed at 350° C., for 
example, its tensile strength is approximately 
58,000 Ibs. per square inch, while at 650° C., 
the tensile strength drops to about 44,000 
Ibs. per square inch. 

It is to be noted that the finished case had 
been given a relief heat treatment to free it 
from dangerous internal stresses resulting 
from previous cold working operation. The 
relief of these internal stresses prevents the 
danger of season cracking so prevalent in 
World War I. This heat treatment is carried 
out at temperatures ranging from 250° to 
275° C., and must be carefully controlled to 
prevent overheating of the case, with a con- 
sequent softening and loss of tensile strength. 
Such a low temperature heat treatment is 
difficult to control in an ordinary furnace 
and for this reason special furnaces of the 
convection or salt bath type should always 
be used by the fabricator for relief anneal- 
ing in order to obtain successful results. 
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Percent Reduction by Rolling 
Fig. 1, Rolling curves, sheet Cartridge Brass annealed 
at 0.100 in. gage—grain size 0 058 mm. 
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Fig. 2, Annealing curves, sheet Cartridge Brass rolied 
50 per cent hard to 0.050 in. and annealed at 
indicated temperatures. 



























































































CAUSES OF CORROSION 


ELECTROCHEMICAL THEORY 
OF CORROSION 


This is the first of a series of articles 
by C. L. Bulow, research chemist at 
Bridgeport Brass Company, discussing 
some of the fundamentals of corrosion 
as applied to numerouscommon failures 
occurring in various types of services. 
An extended discussion of the various 
factors influencing corrosion rates will 
show how complex the problem is, and 
on the other hand, may suggest the 
solution to a troublesome corrosion 
problem. It is hoped that readers will 
find this information helpful. 

Since 1900 a steadily increasing amount 
of research work has been applied to the 
study of the fundamentals of corrosion. 
This work has shown that the basic phenom- 
ena are the same for all metals and alloys. 

These fundamentals are the same as those 
which are used to describe all chemical re- 
actions, namely the attraction and repulsion 
between electrically charged particles (atoms) 
such as in electroplating, storage batteries 
and dry cells. All metals when placed in 
water, or a water solution of an acid, base or 
salt, which can conduct electricity, have a 
tendency to dissolve at the surface in con- 
tact with the water as electrically charged 
atoms called “ions.” Each atom of metal 
(M) in dissolving forms a positively charged 
metal ion (M+) and givesup one or more neg- 
atively charged electrons (ec). This reaction 
in the language of the chemist becomes: 

(1)M—~M*t+ +e 

The electrons which are released immedi- 
ately react with an equivalent number of 
positively charged atoms of hydrogen (H+) 
which form an invisible layer of neutral 
hydrogen atoms and thus replaces the dis- 
solved layer of metal atoms: 

Q)e+Ht-—-H 

These hydrogen ions were formed by a 
slight dissociation or break up of water into 
positively charged hydrogen ions (H*) and 
negatively charged hydroxyl ions (OH~): 

(3) H.0 — Ht + OH- 

The negatively charged hydroxyl ion is 
attracted to the positively charged metal ion 
to form the metal hydroxide: 

(4) OH- + M*+ — MOH 
which also deposits on the metal surface. 

The sum of these four reactions is ex- 

pressed in the following equation: 
(s)M + H,0 —~ MOH +H 

If the metal is left in the water solution 
long enough the metallic hydroxide film be- 
comes visible (for example rust). This in- 

(Continued in column 2) 
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BronzeWeldingAdvised | 
For Rebuilding Pistons 


Because it is easily applied with a mini- 
mum of heating and easily machined, bronze 
welding rod is particularly suitable for the 
rebuilding of worn pistons. The usual tem- 
perature ranges found in industrial recipro- 
cating equipment generally range from 300 
to 400 degrees F.—well below the point at 
which the bronze weld metal loses strength. 
Furthermore, less preheating is necessary 
which reduces the possibility of warping. 

Good results in this type of work are being 
obtained with Bridgeport Brass Bronze 
Welding Rods because of their purity, reli- 
ability and uniformity. They may be used on 
all cast iron, steel, and bronze work. For 
further information, write today for |a free 
copy of Bridgeport’s new manual on bronze 
welding alloys. 








CAUSES OF CORROSION 
(Continued from column !) 
tangible displacement reaction (5) is similar 
to the familiar displacement reaction which 
occurs when a piece of iron immersed in 
copper sulfate becomes coated with a thin 
visible red layer of copper instead of the 

invisible layer of hydrogen: 
(6) Metallic Iron + Copper Sulfate — Iron 
Sulfate + Metallic Copper 
Fe + CuSO, — FeSO, + Cu 
When the more active metals, such as 
lithium, sodium and potassium are placed 
in water the hydrogen appears as bubbles of 
gas rapidly rising from the surface of the 
metal, instead of a film of hydrogen accord- 
ing to the reaction: 
(7) 2 Hydrogen Atoms — Molecule of 
Hydrogen Gas 
2H— H,T 
The less active metals, such as iron, nickel 
and copper generally produce a thin layer of 
hydrogen on the metal surface and seldom 
produce bubbles of hydrogen gas. The for- 
mation of this hydrogen film greatly retards 
the corrosion process and if it is not removed 
no chemical change or corrosion 1s apparent. 
However, if oxygen is supplied, the oxygen 
will react with the hydrogen to produce 
water: 
(8) 2 Hydrogen Atoms + Oxygen Atom 
— 1 Water Molecule 
2H + O—HOH 
The removal of the corrosion product 
hydrogen by reaction (8) permits the re- 
action (5) to continue until the oxygen, 
water or metal is completely consumed. 


(The discussion of these reactions will be con- 
tinued in this column next month) 

















A liquid germicide for use in cutting oils has 
developed to protect the worker. Applica- 
tion of 4 oz. in 55 gal. of cutting oil makes a 
1 to 5,000 solution of p-tertiary amyl phenol 
that is said to destroy germs but not be irri- 
tating, corrosive or poisonous. (No. 380) 


A tool stand to hold micrometers or snap 
gages without damage to the finish of the frame 
has been announced. It is said to permit faster 
work in checking parts because the cperator, 
instead of holding the gage in one hand, has 
both hands free to handle the work. (No, 381) 


A polishing disc lubricant is available which 
is said to increase disc lift from 25 to 33 
per cent when applied sparingly to abrasive 
discs used on flexible shafts or on disc grinders. 
It is further claimed that the metal is not 
burned or discolored by overheating, cutting 
qualities of the abrasives are not retarded, and 
a finer, softer and more satin-like finish is 
obtained. (No. 382) 


inspection magnifiers have been developed 
for use on close inspection, parts assembly and 
precision machining operations. In three of the 
models offered, the head is balanced to bracket 
to permit use over a wide bench area. One of 
these models has a five-inch lens, one a four- 
inch lens and one has both of these lenses 
adjustable to focus. A fourth model, designed 
for precision machining applications, has a 
five-inch lens, is acted we with safety lens and is 
equipped with universal brackets. (Ne. 383) 


A new cutting oil has been put on the mar- 
ket which is claimed to have greatly increased 
penetration, cooling power, film strength and 
“wetting” ability. Used alone or in combination 
with other oils, the maker says tools bite deeper 
and cut faster without creating excessive heat. 


(No. 384) 


An angle type drill has been built especially 
for high speed drilling in difficult-to-reach, 
relatively inaccessible spots. It is said to remain 
cool even after prolonged operation. The over- 
all length of this tool is 5% inches. The nose 
spindle is fitted with 10-32 thread and is avail- 
able only in a 90-degree model. (No. 385) 


A paint has been developed which is said to 
combine the hiding power and economy of 
water-type paints with the washability, dur- 
ability and performance of oil-type coatings. 
The maker says it primes, seals, and finishes on 
any interior surface in one coat. It may be 
applied to plaster, concrete, brick, wallboard, 
wood, wallpaper and metal surfaces. The prod- 
uct is further said to be self-leveling, to set 
within two hours, to dry within 12 hours and to 
provide a dead-fiat finish. (No. 386) 


A precision plumb-bob is offered which 
features the use of phonograph needles to assure 
a true and constantly sharp point at practically 
no replacement cost. The needle is held by a 
watchmaker’s pin chuck. (No. 387) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 

Further information on any of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS— PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley 


Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze, 


for stamping, deep drawing, forming er wire and cable. 
and spinning. WELDING ROD— For repairing DURONZE ALLOYS — Higb- 


oe ae ee aoe, Se 
CONDENSER, HEAT EX- phepehnapheng > 
surface ROD—For “B 
screw ma- 


CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 


Cor mmm Oe car menage <= yon To LEDR 
industries. rang kom 


*Trade-name, 


silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion-resistant connectors, for making parts or complete items. 


marine hardware; hot rolled BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
sheets for tanks, 


COPPER WATER TUBE — For enass. Paonss. DURONZE 
grombiag, heating, underground WIRE— For cap and ‘machine screws, 


screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
staff, equipment 


boilers, ‘*Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
i services. 


heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. ground and industrial 


Established 1865 


te: Bridgeport products are supplied in accordance with existing priority regulations. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 















have the changing seasons which in some 
climates present a continuous mainten- 
ance problem. 

The appearance of forested areas in 
the camouflaged model are accomplished 
through nets and flexible wire mesh on 
which is laced and draped colored 
tattered cloth and kindred material, 
known as garnish, and the whole painted 
according to a pattern. 


Colors Play Important Role 


In an effort to make a flat surface take 
on protuberances and depressions, I find 
it helps to take advantage of the high 
and low visibility property of certain pig- 
ments. It is not done by contrasting 
values alone, but by the use of colors 
and shades of widely separated specular 
visibility. Brilliant primary colors of high 
visibility used next to background colors 
of olive drab and grays, will seem to pop 
or stand out giving the appearance of re- 
lief. This can be seen in studying textile 
designs of indifferent color choice. Often 
you will find bad combinations of colors 
which result in optical vibration and an 
erroneous conception of depth and di- 
mension. Careful study of this phenome- 
non enables the camoufleur to simulate 
structures in relief on a perfectly smooth 
surface without resorting to tricks of per- 
spective which are effective under some 
conditions and from certain view points 
but are completely in error from another. 

The combination of deception, re- 
moval. of shapes and substitution of 
others, alteration of appearance of high- 
ways, bridges, and parking lots—all 
were accomplished in this model without 
hindering the normal production of the 
plant or flow of surrounding traffic. 

Of course, there are all degrees of 
camouflage besides the costly total camou- 
flage which these models demonstrate. 
There are numerous places where the 
train and highway sheds included here, 
and necessary to continue the forest de- 
sign, would not be practical. Yet, primary 
camouflage with paint alone is frequently 
considered enough to confuse the ap- 
proaching bomber until an antiaircraft 
barrage can come into play. 

No single mechanical consideration is 
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more important to the camoufleur than 
paint. For no matter how successful our 
camouflage hides the plant from the 
bombardier’s eyes, one must remember 
that he is equipped with highly tech- 
nical photographic apparatus which is 
designed to penetrate paint and net 
camouflage. 

It does this by means of color filters 
and infra-red film, which betray man- 
made and man-painted imitation vegeta- 
tion and other surfaces. 

To overcome this weakness, alert 
paint manufacturers in America’s paint 
industry have been on the job. Today, 


we have camouflage paints that react to 
all known photographic and sensitometer 
tests precisely as does natural foliage. 
This one advancement in technology 
has been an immeasurable aid to camou- 
fluers throughout the land. 

These new infra-red reflecting proper- 
ties have also increased the durability 
of paint as well as to reduce the inside 
temperature of the object painted as 
much as 15 degrees when compared with 
the same color in ordinary paint. 

Perhaps I should explain a little more 
about what we have learned to require 
of camouflage paints. Frankly, its tech- 
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TODAY'S ABNORMAL CONDITIONS, 
AHLBERG ENGINEERING SERVICE - 
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nical requirements are such as virtually 
to nullify the camoufleur’s efforts if they 
are not met. The architecture of con- 
cealment is worthless if it interferes 
with the normal production capacity of 
the plant to which it is applied. This 
means more than merely avoiding fasten- 
ing nets and fabrics where they will be 
tripped over—it means retaining as 
pleasant working conditions as possible 
by specifying a heat-resisting camouflage 
paint to replace the gleaming aluminum 
paint widely used to deflect heat. 
Responsibility of the executives and 
management of American industry is 
clear. They must see that America’s 





equity in their business is protected. Too 
often after reading the morning paper 
about how clever the Japs or the Nazis 
have been in concealing and protecting 
their centers of production, we mistaken- 
ly condemn our own Army command or 
civilian defense officials for lack of fore- 
sight in protecting ours. 

Camouflage is like a dike. Its purpose 
is to keep the river of destruction away. 
Cairo, Ill, does not resent the cost in- 
volved in building her huge levees, be- 
cause every spring she sees the water 
level above her housetops held back only 
by twenty yards of dirt and concrete. 
Cairo didn’t build her first levee until] 





































ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A 
SUBCONTRACTOR FOR ANY , 
OF THESE ITEMS ? 


Due to curtailed production of automobiles and 


ye WELDED STEEL 
TUBES AND TUBING in 


trucks, the facilities of the American Metal 1 oa tors trom 34" te 
Products Company are available, for im- Or essa: sis 
to 14". 


mediate volume production, on a sub-contract 
or co-contract basis, on any or all of the items 
listed at the right. 

American Metal Products Company has been 
producing these and similar items for the auto- 
mebile, truck and allied industries for the last 
24 years. During this period we hove grown 
end expanded te the point where we now 
occupy nearly 5 acres in an ultra-modern, up-to- 
date plant. 

Our ferce of engineers, production men and 


yk FABRICATED STEEL 
TUBULAR PARTS AND 
WELDED ASSEMBLIES. 


ye LARGEAND SMALL 
STEEL STAMPINGS. 


3k FORGED AND uP- 
SET PARTS FROM 2’, 











craftsmen totals BOO—all men who have been 
trained fer years in meeting the most exacting 
demands and. volume requirements. 

For further details as to how our facilities and 
manpower may best fit into your future pro- 
duction requirements write, wire or phone. 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


5959 Linsdale Avenve - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
TYler 6-3200 





































she had been desolated by flood at least 
twice. Let's not wait to start thinking 
and acting camouflage until we have 
heard and felt enemy bombs. Then it 
might be too late. 


GE Turns Out Instrument 
Jewels Automatically 


V jewels, those glass substitutes devel- 
oped recently by General Electric for 
war scarce sapphires used in millions of 
delicate indicating instruments, soon will 
be “clicking” out on a completely auto- 
matic basis on forming machines due to 
a recent improvement now being in- 
stalled. 

Development of the jewels, according 
to J. H. Goss and F. K. McCune, engi- 
neers at one of GE’s New England plants, 
was spurred by demand of miniature in- 
dicating instruments for use in wartime 
fighting and industrial control equipment. 
Moving parts of these instruments are 
of watch size and delicacy, each requir- 
ing two cup-shaped jewels comparable 
in size to the head of a pin. In the flat top 
of each jewel is a V-shaped depression 
in which a cone-shaped steel pivot ro- 
tates. And the radius of each depression 
measures about three to four thousandths 
of an inch. 

Before the war, American demand for 
the jewels was supplied chiefly by Swiss 
craftsmen who cut them from natural or 
synthetic sapphires. Uncertainty of war- 
time shipping and lack of mass produc- 
tion methods led the GE laboratory to 
develop the glass jewel as a substitute. 
By this development a special type of 
glass is fused and formed into miniature 
jewels by a secret mass production pro- 
cess which can yield millions of glass 


| jewels yearly. 


New Quenching Oil 
Aids Steel Output 


Super-Quench, a new quenching oil 
reported to have a faster cooling rate 
than any.known quenching oil was ex- 
hibited by Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, at 
the National Metal Show in Cleveland 
recently. Its cooling rate is said to be 
intermediate between other oils and 
water through the hardening tempera- 
ture range, yet retaining the slow speed 
of other oils below the hardening tem- 
perature range. 

“We know by tests and by the use 
already made of this oil that it is an 
exceptional product,” a Gulf technologist 
said. “On some steels it gives results 
that are almost miraculous. It makes 
it possible to utilize steel with less alloy 
content without any decrease in dura- 
bility.” 

In one plant, it was stated, the new 
oil was instrumental in speeding up of 
the production of shell by almost 25 
per cent. 
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Low Tin Alloys 


(Continued from Page 85) 

Soldering and White Metalling—aAll 
the alloys under review are soldered 
readily and white metalled. 

Brazing and Welding—Brazing by the 
usual methods should be quite success- 
ful with all the gunmetals mentioned. 

Welding operations on gunmetal are 
difficult to conduct due to the extreme 
heat fragility of the alloy and the pro- 
duction of zinc fume. Satisfactory re- 
sults are most likely to be obtained by 
the use of the metallic arc process, using 
phosphor bronze type electrodes, as 
made by the leading electrode manufac- 
turers, in conjunction with preheating. 


Quality of Casting a Factor 


With these electrodes 88-10-2 and 
88-8-4 should give good results in “build- 
ing up” or repair welding. In the case 
of gunmetals of the 86-7-5-2 and 85-5-5-5 
types welding operations become in- 


ficult. 


mended for use at elevated temperatures 
and there is no published data available 
of their mechanical properties. The gen- 
eral remarks on mechanical properties at 
sub-zero temperatures given for gun- 
metals can be applied to the cast brasses. 
The effect of low temperatures is not 
likely to cause any serious change in 
mechanical properties, apart from some 
reduction in ductility. For their general 
physical properties see Table VIII. 

In general, the corrosion resistance 
of these alloys in sea water is not quite 
so good as the gunmetals, but in con- 
tact with petrol or fuel oils containing 
sulphur their resistance is much greater. 
Care must be taken when applying the 
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alloys containing not more 


presence of at least 0.03 per cent 
of an inhibitor, either arsenic, antimony 
or phosphorus. 

Lines* recently established corrosive 
conditions that resulted in complete “de- 
zincification” of 0.35-inch diameter plain 
70-30 and naval brass rod in a period 
of 10 weeks. Under similar conditions 
the same alloys, modified by about 0.03 
per cent of arsenic, antimony or phos- 





phorus, did not dezincify nor did cor- 
rosion progress along the grain boun- 
daries. 

The test results on the uninhibitive 


naval brass are of interest. It is fairly 
well established that the 1 per cent of 
tin associated with this alloy is a re- 
tardant of “dezincification.” The results 
of Lines’ work are in agreement with 
this statement when temperatures o 
around 70 degrees Fahr. are involved. 
At 150 degrees Fahr., however, it was 
found that tin was without influence 
on the rate of the dezincification reac- 
tion. Dezincification is encountered with 





Save Production Time 
Increase Output 


Production is machine plus man hours. 
when machines slow up or shut down. 


Dripping, leaking oil cuts production. 
lubricate dependably, and needs frequent application. 
Bearings run hot, waste power and often burn out. 
Machine and man hours are lost until production is 


resumed. 


Production goes up where NON-FLUID OIL is used. 
Lubricant and application costs go down. NON-FLUID 
OIL does not drip or leak, so keeps bearings cool— 


outlasts oil many times. 


Used successfully in leading iron and steel mills. Send 


for instructive bulletins. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 
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corrosive water supplies in plumbing 
work with alloys such as muntz metal, 
containing 60 per cent copper, 40 per 
cent zinc, and with brasses containing 
67 per cent copper, 32.5 per cent zinc, 
0.5 per cent lead. It is particularly 
serious at hot water temperatures, resuit- 
ing in some cases in very short life of 
the installation. In condenser tube ap- 
plications for marine power plants and 
the oil industries, dezincification occurs 
with naval brass containing 70 per cent 
copper, 1 per cent tin and 29 per cent 
zinc. 

In view of the foregoing remarks, 


percentage. 


Jackson, Michigan. 








T-J DIE SINKING MILLING CUTTERS 


are sturdy, hold a sharp edge and carry less breakage 
They meet even today's production re- 
quirements with more work between grinds. 
Write for Catalog No. 139 to 611 N. Mechanic St., 


it will be advisable to utilize cast brass, 
type A, for those castings required to re- 
sist corrosion, keeping composition as 
far as possible to the 80 per cent cop- 
per end of the. specification, and to in- 
clude preferably 0.03 per cent phos- 
phorus,, as an inhibitor. The presence 
of around 1.0 per cent tin will also be 
of benefit in minimizing corrosion. Cast 
brass, type B, should be reserved for 
applications not subject to corrosion or 
where a protective coat of paint can be 
readily applied. 

Founding Characteristics—Cast brass, 
type A, has good castability, and is not 
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difficult to handle in the foundry. It is 
suitable for small pressure work and 
the best results are obtained in this di- 
rection at the 80 per cent copper end 
of the compositional range. The presence 
of tin and lead assists the production of 
sound castings, but care must be taken to 
exclude aluminum so far as possible. 
Over 0.01 per cent of this element will 
produce excessive porosity. The produc- 
tion of brass castings also entails the 
use of more permeable molds than used 
for gunmetal, particularly as regards 
green sand work. Gating and feeding 
methods required are similar to gun- 
metal. 


Danger of Brittleness Present 


Cast brass type B, is more difficult to 
handle, particularly as the 62 per cent 
copper end of the compositional range 
is approached. As most of the supplies 
of this material will be obtained from 
scrap, it is possible that manganese will 
also be present from time to time, and 
it will, therefore, be advisable to handle 
this alloy in the foundry along similar 
lines to manganese bronze, taking the 
precaution of providing heavier gates 
and riser than one would normally allow 
for gunmetal. The presence of maximum 
tin and aluminum contefts allowed will 
tend to aggravate troubles due to the 
above and promote brittleness. 


Test bars taken from production melts 
by the Phosphor Bronze Co. Ltd., gave 
the results present in Table XIII. 

A guide to suitable pouring tempera- 
tures is given in Table XI. 

Patternmakers’ shrinkage will vary 
from 3/16 inch per foot for cast brass 
type A, up to % inch per foot for type B. 

Machinability—The machinability of 
both types A and B cast brass is excel- 
lent. 

Soldering and White Metalling—Both 
the cast brasses under review are readily 
soldered and white metalled, even with 
the maximum allowed aluminum con- 
tent of 0.25 per cent. 

Brazing and Welding—Brazing by the 
usual methods should be quite success- 
ful except in the case of type B brass, 
when considerable care will be necessary 
when the copper content is at the low 
end of the range and a high melting 
point brazing spelter is used. Welding 
operations conducted on the cast brasses 
should give little trouble with the oxy- 
acetylene process, using an oxidizing 
flame and brass filler rods of the Sif- 
Bronze type. Electric welding is not 
recommended. 

Applications—Examples of suggested 
applications for cast brass, types A and 
B, are given in Table XII. 
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Rotor Tool Co. Promotes 
Tool Conservation 


Following a plan similar to that re- 
cently developed in connection with air- 
driven grinders, buffers, sanders and 
drills, Rotor Tool Co., Cleveland, now 
has set up a comprehensive “Keep "Em 
Working” campaign covering high-cycle 
electrically-riven portable tools. 

Basic materials of the campaign con- 
sists of an 18 x 24-inch poster and a 
12-page 8% x ll-inch pamphlet. The 
poster, in color and illustrated by car- 
toon-type drawings, is designed pri- 
marily for instruction of shopmen who 
use the tools. Its seven “command- 
ments” deal with: 

Periodic inspection; lubrication; ball 
bearings; switches; cable stators; and 
safety. Under each of these headings 
brief details are given which enable op- 
erators to spot trouble as soon as it de- 
velops. 

The book, designed for maintenance 
men and plant electricians, follows the 
same basic lines as the poster, but goes 
into considerably more detail as to the 
mechanical and electrical design of the 
tools, maintenance records, ordering and 
installation of parts, electrical testing, 
etc. 

Speaking of the material just de- 
scribed, H. P. Bailey, president, Rotor 
Tool Co., says: 

“We regard these presentations only 
as effective approach to secure serious 
consideration of the tool maintenance 
and conservation problem. We are re- 
lying on our own service engineers to 
really do the job for industry. 

“The service men to whom I refer 
are experts who take off their coats 
and get right down to business with in- 
dividual maintenance men—repeating the 
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story over and over if necessary to drive 
it home. These men often have to re- 
peat this performance with maintenance 
men on different shifts and in various 
departments. In many cases it also is 
necessary for these men to reach individ- 
ual operators who are expected to do 
part of the tool maintenance work them- 
selves.” 

Full details and material involved in 
this conservation plan are available fron. 
Rotor Tool Co., to company executives. 
maintenance men and electrical engi- 
neers who make their requests on offi- 
cial company |letterheads. 


Substitute Adhesive for 
Grinding Wheels Offered 


A new type of adhesive developed as 
a substitute for glue in facing polishing 
wheels is announced by Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. J. 
Called H-VW-M adhesive, it is used 
the same as glue. 

Since the substitute is ready to use 
it is not necessary to weigh out ingredi- 
ents or to dissolve and cook beforehand, 
but simply heat it and proceed to use 
it as soon as warm, according to the 
company. 
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The designing engineers of a power shovel 
increased the service life of bronze bush- 
ings used with track rollers 50% or more 


when they standardized on bronze bushings made from Ampco 
alloys. Formerly, these bushings were made of ordinary bronze, 
but after considerable experience under all types of field ser- 
vice, Ampco-made bronzes were found more desirable. 


Since the parts in power shovels are subject to grit, 
dust, and abrasive particles in normal operation, each part 
must stand up under these severe conditions. The wear-re- 
sistant characteristics of Ampco alloys, combined with 
great strength and hardness, make them especially desir- 
able in this service. Full information sent on request. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


DEPARTMENT §$-11 











Speed Reducers 


(Continued from Page 100) 
limited application, but it is widely used 
as roll drives for transfer tables. It may 
be direct connected through flexible 
couplings to the rolls. 

The planetary gear arrangement is 
best suited to motorized drives since the 
input and output shafts are concentric 
and the gears occupy a symmetrical, 
cylindrical space that blends in with the 
motor. Thus, the complete unit is the 


same width and height as a standard 
increases only slightly in 


motor and 


production facilities in existence. 


EARS made to order — large and 

small, special and standard — 
spiral bevel, straight bevel, herring- 
bone, hypoid, spur, helical, worms and 
worm gears, differentials—all made to 
the highest standards of quality and 
accuracy. Fairfield is working 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, producing gears 
for many of America’s largest war 
equipment producers. Remember the 
name FAIRFIELD, for Fine Gears! 


FAIRFIELD 








@ The modern Fairtield plant at Lafayette, 
Indiana, houses some of the finest gear 





length. Figs. 6 and 7 illustrate the mo- 
torized planetary gear unit. The single 
type shown in Fig. 7 is built in ratios 
of 4:1 to 11.5:1. 

This type unit permits use of high- 
motor speeds with low-output speeds 
which result in high-motor efficiency, 
good power factor at all loads, and re- 
duced space requirement. The overall 
dimensions of a unit of this type are 
much less than those of a low-speed mo- 
tor of the same horsepower and speed. 
The cost is also lower. Another alternatc 
would be to use a herringbone unit 
coupled to a motor on a baseplate. The 
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dimensions and cost of this arrangement 
also are greater than for the planetary 
unit. It can be seen that the motorized 
planetary gear unit is ideal where a 
quantity of units are to be assembled side 
by side in a limited space. 

The same care in the selection and 
maintenance applies for the planetary 
gear unit as for the herringbone’ gear 
speed reducers. 

In one plant hundreds of the motor- 
ized planetary gear units are used on 
runout tables with %-horsepower at 850 
revolutions per minute alternating-cur- 
rent motors, gear ratio 8.1:1 to give 105 
revolutions per minute output speed. 
The output torque requirements are 20 
pounds-foot continuous, 45 pounds-foot 
starting torque. In another application 
the requirements are 1 horsepower at 
870 revolutions per minute alternating- 
current motor with 10:1 gear ratio giv- 
ing 87 revolutions per minute on the 


output shaft. 


Ideal for Heavy-Duty Jobs 


A third type of drive is the worm gear 
unit. This is popular for heavy-duty 
work where low speeds and smooth ac- 
tion are required. Fig. 8 shows a stand- 
ard worm gear speed reducer with the 
worm at the bottom. Note that the 
shafts are at right angles. This results 
in more compact baseplate designs since 
the motor does not project out opposite 
the low-speed shaft as in a herringbone 
drive. 

Fig. 4 shows the worm shaft assembly. 
The bearing at the blind end is de- 
signed to take heavy thrust loads in 
either direction. The bearing at the op- 
posite end is floating, which permits 
thermal expansion of the worm shaft 
without cramping the bearings. The oil 
level is kept up to the center of the 
worm, which makes the stuffing box nec- 


essary. 

Fig. 5 shows the gear shaft assembly. 
This shaft is carried in heavy tapered 
roller bearings to support any external 
loads as well as internal gear loads. Note 
the oil wells for the tapered roller bear- 
ings. When the unit is filled, the oil 
flows into these wells. During opera- 
tion a constant oil level for the bearings 
is maintained. 

The sliding action of worm gears in 
operation makes it necessary to provide 
a special lubricant. In herringbone or 
helical gears a pure mineral oil should 
be used of sufficient viscosity to reduce 
impact stresses. In worm gear units a 
compounded oil should be used with 3 
to 10 per cent acidless tallow or other 
suitable animal fat. 

Ratios of 4:1 to 60:1 are common in 
a single reduction worm unit. For high- 
er ratios the reduction should be split 
up either by using a helical gear set in 
combination or a double worm gear re- 
duction, since the efficiency drops off 
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rapidly for high ratios. A single reduc- 
tion worm gear set of 81:1 ratio is ap- 
proximately 60 per cent efficient, where- 
as a double reduction worm gear unit of 
the same overall ratio has an efficiency 
of about 91 per cent since each set has 
a ratio of only 9:1. 

One application of a worm gear drive 
is for a roll turning lathe serving a 40- 
inch blooming mill. The worm gear 
center distance is 16 inches; the unit is 
rated 12.2/18.5 horsepower at 300/720 
revolutions per minute with a ratio of 
60:1. 

Fig. 2 shows the application of worm 
gear drives to a slab milling machine. 
Two of the units are rated 17.5/29 
horsepower at 400/1200 revolutions per 
minute with 48:1 ratio. Another unit 
for the 7-roll leveler is rated 19/35 
horsepower at 400/1200 revolutions per 
minute, ratio 42:1. All three units are 
16-inch center distance. 

Other gear types in addition to those 
mentioned might suit some particular ap- 
plication. It is a good policy to submit 
all of the load characteristics and space 
requirements to the speed reducer manu- 
facturer for recommendations. [If the 
unit is properly selected for type and 
size, the only maintenance required will 
be a periodic check on lubrication. 

The enclosed gear drive in steel mills 
is playing an important part in cutting 
yearly operating costs and insuring un- 
interrupted production schedules. 


New Tool Shows How To 
Save 5700 Tons of Steel 


A new application of Tocco electrical 
induction hardening that has possibilities 
of saving the cement industry an esti- 
mated 5700 tons of steel a year was 
demonstrated for the first time at the 
National Metal Congress in Cleveland 
recently. 

This saving, it is said, can be effected 
in the steel slugs or balls used by cement 
makers as grinding media to pulverize 
cement clinkers coming from the kilns. 

In collaboration with the Portland 
Cement Association, exhaustive tests 
made over the past year by the Ohio 
Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, originators 
of the Tocco process, indicated a 
doubling of the life of 1-inch steel slugs 
when hardened inductively. 

Steel or cast iron slugs are used by 
the hundreds of thousands by cement 
manufacturers. They undergo excessive 
wear during the grinding process. Fre- 
quently they crack to clog the ball mill 
meshes or pit to become coated with 
cement which ruins their grinding prop- 
erties. 

“In one mid-western cement mill,” 
reported Dr. Harry B. Osborne, Tocco 
research and development engineer, 
“tests revealed that inductively hardened 
slugs showed a loss by wear of only 0.06 
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pounds of steel per barrel of cement as 
against 0.13 pounds lost by slugs hard- 
ened by older methods.” 

Significance of this saving.in steel is 
seen in the fact that the 1941 national 
output by the cement industry was more 
than 164,000,000 barrels. 

Capacity of a typical induction hard- 
ening machine can be as high as 5000 
slugs an hour. Slugs pass through an 


inductor coil on a roller feed and are 
immediately quenched in the same unit 
after they have been heated to the proper 
degree. Heat is induced into the metal 
by means of high frequency electrical 
currents which flow into the coil and 
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OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: 


TAYLOR STOCKERS, MARINE DECK AUXILIARIES, 
HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 





rd Telephone Directory under" A-E-CO 
representative. 


then into the metal as it comes into 
range of the field of the inductor. 


Booklet Gives Facts 
On Care of V-Belts 


Plain facts on wartime care of rub- 
ber V-belts are embodied in a 15-page 
booklet recently made available by 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

The booklet tells why a loose belt 


will stretch more in use than a tight 
one, what determines its “life expec- 
tancy” and relates the tale of seven 
V-belts and what killed them. Post 


mortems contain a moral for maintenance. 





And it’s easy to see why 
BALANCE is important 
in an electric hoist 


The other day one of our hoist 
engineers said to us: “In our ad- 
vertisements we've talked a lot 
about the balanced design of the 
Lo-Hed hoist, how it achieves mini- 
mum headroom (for which no 
premium is charged), and allows 
us to use an efficient all-spur gear 
drive. 


“I think we ought to tell people 
that balancing the motor and 
drum about the beam also enables 
us to design short, strong shafts 
that minimize torsional stresses 
and reduce the chances of failure. 
We might also say that the unique 
balanced construction of the, 
Hed hoist permits the use of covers 
that can be removed with a screw 
driver to gain access to the motor, 
brake, cable or drum . - Rood 
points in these times. 


“And don't forget that though 
more Lo-Heds are built today than 
ever before they are as carefully 

ecision-machined as they were 
n normal times. A Lo-Hed ahe 
now for war work is an investment 
in the future.’ All right, Mr. 
Engineer, since you ‘ve said it all 
for us, we'll sign off by simply 
asking the reader of this ad to send 
in for his copy of the Lo-Hed 
catalog. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING _ 
2484 Aramingo oye Phila, 


© Please sénd ur » perms cata- 
log of LO-HET D HOISTS. 


>. Ask your eyo oF to get in 
touch with me promptly 


Company 
Street Address 


Ciy State 
(Please print plainty) 


Name 
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Carbide Dies 


(Continued from Page 78) 
bide tapering and shouldering dies, ex- 
perience has shown, last almost indefi- 
nitely. 

So far, carbide dies have been used 
largely in sizes interchangeable with tool 
steel dies, dimensions having been based 
on the latter to facilitate substitution. If 
carbide dies are to continue to expand 
in use for such work—as they promise 
to do—it probably would be desirable 
to give greater consideration to design 
requirements for carbides in the construc- 
tion of press equipment. 





One of the points to be considered is 
that die recesses in presses should pre- 
fetably be larger for carbide dies than 
for equivalent dies of tool steel. In car- 
bide dies, the wall thickness is reduced 
by the amount of the carbide nib, and 
the case is thus slightly weaker. 

The advantages of a larger die recess, 
die shoe or holder would include both 
the ability to provide greater die-case 
support for the carbide nib and the 
ability to increase nib dimensions to give 
the die greater reserve for re-finishing 
to larger work when worn. 

Changing Over To Carbides: When 
starting in to use carbide dies it would 
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probably be best to secure such dies in 
finished form from the die producer for 
the original setup. From the standpoint 
of continuous operation, minimum cost 
and avoidance of delays, however, plants 
should provide as rapidly as possible 
thereafter their own service facilities for 
finishing and re-working of carbide dies. 
When this is done, rough cored dies can 
be purchased and finished in the car- 
tridge-case plant, permitting a further re- 
duction in original die costs and reducing 
die stock requirements to the very mini- 
mum. This practice has been followed 
for years in wire drawing mills and is 
now an established procedure throughout 
that industry. 

Since the early days of carbide dic 
usage, grinding, lapping and general re- 
working technique has been greatly sim- 
plified and improved. It is now possible 
to maintain carbide dies just as easily 
as tool steel varieties. In this connec- 
tion, the Carboloy has for some time 
provided assistance to users in training 
die service men both at Carboloy and in 
their own plants. As to service equip- 
ment, all that is really required are stand- 
ard tool room speed lathes, flexible shafts 
and diamond tools for boring. Some 
shops prefer the use, in place of the lat- 
ter, of a selection of diamond splints 
for pliers for turning inside diameters of 
the die nibs. 

General Production Sequence: _Irre- 
spectively of whether carbide or steel dies 
are used, manufacturers with deep-draw- 
ing experience would have no major dif- 
ficulties in setting up to draw cartridge 
cases. 

Basic operations required for produc- 
tion of 30 and 50-caliber cartridge cases 
consist of blanking and cupping, four 
drawing operations, three trimming op- 
erations, two indenting and heading, two 
tapering and shouldering (usually com- 
bined) one form turning, one mouth 
chamfering, one drilling or punching for 
vent at bottom of pocket or indentation, 
and a marking operation. (See STEEL, 
May 19, 1941, p. 56 and Steet, May 26, 
1941, p. 56). 

Fig. 1 shows typical sequences for both 
bullet jacket and cartridge case. 

After each draw the case is annealed 
to remove work hardening effect, while 
before each draw the case should also 
be pickled to remove oxides, followed by 
immersion in rinsing baths, soaping, and 
a final hot rinse. The same applies to 
cupping operations. 

Blanking and Cupping: Currently, 
practice is divided about 50-50 as to 
whether or net this operation is per- 
formed by the cartridge-case producer. 
By far the better procedure is to have 
these operatiums—particularly the blank- 
ing—performed by the material supplier 
in order to reduce the necessity of han- 
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dling a large amount of scrap. Normally 
it is advantageous to purchase the cups 
rather than disks, since the blanking and 
cupping can be combined in the same 
operation. Sometimes, the cupping die 
forms part of a two-piece die assembly, 
the upper half being for blanking. For 
the blanking portion of the die, tool steel 
is preferable. However, experimental 
work is being done also on carbides for 
this purpose. 

Where disks are purchased by the car- 
tridge case producer, the cupping can be 
performed in a die of the general shape 
shown in Fig. 2. 

Drawing: The established practice to- 
day is to use four draws. Where press 
equipment permits, drawing operations 
are usually performed in pairs, using 
two dies—an upper and a lower—the lat- 
ter being self-aligning and usually of 
semi-floating construction. Carbide dies 
for these operations do not differ ma- 
terially from steel dies. This is due pri- 
marily to the previously mentioned fact 
that machines were designed originally 
for the use of tool steel rather than car- 
bide dies. 

For the first draw it is generally better 
to use a single rather than a double re- 
duction. Some manufacturers eliminate 
one die in the second draw, making this 
also a single reduction operation par- 
ticularly in drawing 50-caliber cases. 
Carbide dies lend themselves somewhat 
better to this than tool steel dies, since 
they maintain their shape longer. To 
some extent, the die assembly depends 
on the press equipment available. Usu- 
ally, today, where there is a sufficient 
length of press stroke, dies are assembled 
in pairs—two carbide dies replacing the 
usual double reduction steel die—one 
above the other. On presses with limited 
strokes, a single Carboloy die may be 
used effectively. 

Dies for this type of work are shown 
in Fig. 3. Figs. 5 and 6 show dies for 
the first and second operations respective- 
ly in shouldering and tapering car- 
tridge cases. Fig. 4 shows a solid Car- 
boloy die used for form drawing of primer 
caps. 

Recommended Die Designs: Table I 
represents the results of a major effort 
on the part of carbide die producers to 
simplify the production, maintenance, and 
procurement problems for cartridge-case 
manufacturers. 

Primary step in the simplification of 
dies, which formerly ran all over the lot, 
was to group dies for consecutive opera- 
tions so as to enable re-use of worn dies 
by a simple re-cutting process which 
may be carried out in the plant of the 
cartridge-case manufacturer. 

Thus it will be noted, only a single 
basic die size is now required for all 
draws for 30-caliber armor piercing and 
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tracer and ball jackets. At the outset, 
of course, it would be necessary to secure 
a group of such dies to finish to proper 
size. To simplify this problem, the rough 
cored hole of this particular basic die is 
available in a series of stepped diam- 
eters, thus reducing the amount of re- 
cutting necessary. 

After initial setup it is usually necessary 
only to purchase dies for the last draws 
on the jacket, since the dies which they 
replace can be recut to take care of the 
earlier draws on the jacket. 

Similarly, for the 50-caliber jackets, 
two basic dies sizes will take care of top 





and bottom dies for all draws. For the 
30-caliber cartridge case, one basic nib 
and case size again takes care of all 
draws, and both top and bottom dies 
where these are used in tandem. In ad- 
dition 30-caliber case dies are now inter- 
changeable with the third and fourth 
draws of 50-caliber jackets. This gives 
greater recutting value and cuts down the 
stocking problems. In this case there is 
a slight difference in approach angles be- 
tween dies for different draws, and the 
rough cored dies may be secured with 
these variations in angles for the initial 


setup. The variation is _ sufficiently 
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HEY ADAM, DID 
YOU EVER USE THOSE 
EUREKA TOOL STEEL 
ELECTRODES ? 
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eA Ge THEY’RE LIKE CHINA 
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Vy] EGGS OR THE MARINES 


YOU CAN‘T BEAT 
‘em / 


The Eureka Electrodes Upp and Adam 


Y refer to are for use in your shop on oil, air 








Don’t forget our ““Sutton- 
izing” Process by which 
we reclaim by welding all 
high speed steel tools such 
as Reamers, Broaches, 
Taps, Form Cutters, 
Drills, Hobs, Lathe Cen- 
ters, Turning Tools, End 
Mills, etc. 











and water hardening, and hot work steels. 
We also furnish alloy rods for drawing and 
forging dies, etc. For further information 
about Eureka Electrodes please wire or 
write for our catalog describing in detail 
the work that can be performed with this 
type of electrode. 
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ture light well lap welded tubes 
to your specifications. 26 to 16 
gauge 3” to 8” diameter. 
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LONGITUDINAL 
ELECTRIC WELDS 


HARRISON SHEET STEEL COMPANY 


4718 WEST FIFTH AVENUE, 
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They had a job of pointing heavy- 
walled copper tubing, and wanted 
to speed up the operation. Just 
how to do it didn't appear on the 
horizon, and so Lewin-Mathes did 


the safe and logical thing—they 
put their swaging job up to Etna. 


The answer to that problem is illustrated 
on this page. It's a modern Etna Swaging 
Machine that points more copper tubes 
per hour in less time at less cost. If you 
hove a problem involving tapering or re- 
ducing tubing and solid rounds—ask Etna 
about it. 


Etna has the swaging machines from %" 
to 4" and the experience to help you get 
the most out of this type of machine. 
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slight however, so that when a fourth- 
draw die is re-cut'to a third-draw die 
size, the correction can be easily made 
in the die-refinishing ‘operation. 

For the 50-caliber cartridge case, two 
basic die sizes are required, the die for 
the first and second draws having a some- 
what larger case diameter and height 
than the dies used for subsequent draws. 
One advantage of this procedure is that 
the larger case provides additional 
strength for the initial reductions, taken 
through a single die as compared to 
the use of upper and lower dies for each 
of the third and fourth draws. 

Stripping and Drawing Compounds: 
One point might well be mentioned, 
With carbide dies it is preferable to use 
a mechanical stripper, although some 
manufacturers strip with the dies on the 
reverse stroke—as with steel dies. In 
the latter case, the back edge of the die 
must be kept in good condition as other- 
wise the case will not strip properly and 
may damage the die or the punch. If 
the bottom die is used for stripping, a 
reverse taper of 0.2 to 0.3 in the bearing 
is desirable. Some users of carbide dies 
provide a stripping edge on the carbide 
die as well as using a mechanical strip- 
per—as an additional precaution. 

As to drawing compounds, there are 
practically as many opinions as there are 
producers of cartridge cases. Not only 
are numerous types of compounds used, 
but the manner in which they are applied 
and diluted also varies. Some producers 
for instance dilute soluble oil 40 to 1. 
Others dilute to a thick emulsion. Some 
flood the dies and work while others 
control the amount on both the inside 
diameter of the die and the outside diam- 
eter of the work by the use of felt wipers, 
and the like. 


Skin Cream Forms 
Invisible Work Glove 


Cadet Creme Co., 151 Farrar avenue, 
Worcester, Mass., announces a Skin Kote 
cream to protect workers against skin 
irritations and infections caused by in- 
dustrial materials and certain manufac- 
turing processes. It is applied as an in- 
visible glove, preventing pores from be- 
coming clogged with substances hard to 
remove. 

The cream is said to be unaffected 
by carbon tetrachloride, toxic petroleum 
solvents, ether, thinners and other sol- 
vents which defat tissue causing dryness, 
cracking and infections. Also, corrective 
factors embodied assist in healing indus- 
trial dermatitis if already present. 

Dirt, grime and other substances which 
prevent proper healing and cause infec- 
tion are kept from entering wounds. The 
film which the product forms over the 
skin does not affect the work, is not 
greasy and can be washed off. 
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Gisholt Makes Turret 
Lathe Sound, Color Film 


Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., 
manufacturer of turret lathes, automatic 
lathes and balancing machines, has pre- 
pared a sound and color motion picture, 
“Turret Lathes, Their Operation and 
Use,” to aid in training industrial work- 
ers. It is intended to be used as a sup- 
plement to actual basic shop practice in 
the effort to increase supply of skilled 
machinists. 

The film includes comparison of the 


turret lathe with other metalworking ma- | 
chines and detailed sequences illustrating | 
basic types of work done on a turret | 


lathe and production methods in each 
case. It is available to recognized trade 
schools, technical schools and manufac- 
turers, at no charge. 


| Engineer’s Calendar 
Features Giant Numerals 


A new engineer's 1943 weekly calen- 
dar, which measures 15% x 24% inches 
and features giant numerals that can be 
seen clearly across a room is being offered 
by Frederick Post Co., Box 803, Chicago. 
It also embodies a section of technical 
data for the engineer and draftsman in- 
cluding charts on wire and sheet metal 
gages, screw threads, etc. The calendar 


is being offered free to those who request | 


them on business letterhead. 


Sheet Metalwork Manual 
For Aircraft Beginners 


Aircraft Sheet Metalwork, by J. W. | 


Giachino; Part I, cloth, 123 pages, 7 x 10 
inches, $2.50; Part Il, paper, 59 pages, 
8% x 13 inches, $1.50; published by the 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


This modern text was written to meet | 


the needs of the beginning worker in 
sheet metal, as especially applied to air- 
craft construction. Information is pre- 


serited’ simply and clearly, with the help | 


of leading airplane builders and _tool- 
makers. 


The author is a licensed pilot, has al- | 


ready established himself as the author 
of two other texts on metalworking and 
prepared this work under ideal condi- 
tions. Iustrations are from photographs 
taken under the author’s supervision in 
his own shop at one of the best equipped 
training schools in this country. 
Co-ordinated with the text is the work- 
book, Part II, containing 27 typical air- 
craft sheet metal problems in blueprint 
form. The problems are applied direct- 
ly to basic aircraft metalwork. Only 
elementary knowledge of mechanical 
drawing is required for reading the blue- 
puints and all pencil work may be done 
on special pages facing each drawing. 












Great Jumping 


JEEPS! 


MEET THE ARMY’S 


MECHANICAL MULE... 


The Jeep—our Army's mechanical mule, 
has achieved a reputation of out-climbing. 
out-pulling and out-maneuvering anything 
of its weight ever put on four wheels. 
On every war front in the world, the Jeep 
is now the pride and joy of Brass Hats 
and Buck Privates alike. 


But remember the men who build the 
Jeeps—those who train to operate and fol- 
low them—and the millions of others who 


| are engaged in our war effort. For all 
| there had to be an abundance of water. 


It was the Layne Organization. who in 
the majority of cases, drilled the wells 
and built the systems that provide water 
by the millions of gallons. To a well water 
system, the name Layne is as famed as 
is the name Jeep to a four wheel vehicle. 


Layne’s reputation like that of the Jeep 
has been won on the field of action. 
Throughout the entire Nation, Layne wells 
and pumps are doing a magnificent job 
—providing water for ordnance plants. 
munition factories. training camps, air 
fields, ship yards and all kinds of war 
material producers. For late bulletins. 
address, 


LAYNE & BOWLER. INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Layae-attonst Compony me igh 
. c a. 
Layne-Bowter New land Corp. Boston, Mass. 

yne-C c . Memphis, Tenn. 
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% High Speed Tool Bits 
* S.A. E. Steels 


*® Tool Steel Tubing 
* Welding Rod 















@ For over sixty years, Grant has served its customers 
throughout the country—and we can serve you, too, 
with gears for your every requirement—spur—bevels 
—mitre—worm and worm gears—reduction units. 


GRANT GEAR WORKS servos sttexcuserrs 
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| Norton Offers Grinding 


Lessons Via Films 


To meet the demand for practical in- 
formation on grinding methods, Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass., has produced a 
new series of motion pictures for dis- 
tribution to industrial apprentice schools, 
Army and Navy training schools, all 
other classes where machine shop prac- 
tice is being taught, colleges, universities 
and vocational schools. 

Entitled “Lessons in Grinding,” the 
films present merely the fundamentals 
of grinding in a way that the inexperi- 
enced man can understand them. 

Four films are included in the series. 
These cover cutter sharpening, the cylin- 
drical grinder, the surface grinder and 
care of the grinder wheel. In offering 
these films, the company is making no 
charges for one-time showings except for 
return transportation. 

Films are loaned with the understand- 
ing that they will be handled and pro- 
jected by experienced operators with de- 
pendable equipment and returned in 
good condition. If desired, films also may 
be purchased for permanent use. 


New Shell Turning Tools 
Easy To Maintain 


Two new styles of steel-cutting car- 
bide tools having a lead angle especially 
suited for shell turning operations are 
announced by McKenna Metals Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. Designated as styles 39 
and 40 tools, these combine the lead 
angle or side cutting edge angle with 
a tip longer than customary on carbide 
tools. 

The tools are said to be particularly 
economical in shell turning operations 
because only the edge on the lead angle 
is sharpened and it is easy to maintain 
the control position of the nose as the 
tool is reground. Tools being offered are 
in sizes of % x 5/16 x % inches to % 
x % x 1% inches. 


Absorbent Compound 
Eliminates Greasy Floors 


An absorbent compound, Quik-Sil, 
which reduces slip hazards on steel, ce- 
ment and wood floors and keeps them 
“bone dry” is reported by Trojan Prod- 
ucts & Mfg. Co., Chicago. It also is 
harmless to shoes and is odorless and 
dustless. 

The product, according to the com- 
pany, will not burn when oil soaked, re- 
moves heavy thick oil and grease accumu- 
lations to facilitate better trucking and 
dries up kerosene, gasoline and various 
solvents quickly. In addition it can be 
re-used. 


STEEL 










ASA Approves Two 
Gas Equipment Standards 


equipment in power boilers, 221.33-1942, 
and the other governing listing require- 
ments for gas valves, 221.15-1942, have 
been approved by the American Stand- 


The approved standard listing require- 
ments for gas valves include such con- 
struction requirements as dimensions; 
compensation for wear; valve stems and 
handles; stops; latching type valves; 
strength; materials; assembly and mark- 
ing; and such performance requirements 
as leakage capacity; gas range burner 
valves with adjustable orifices, and con- 
tinued operation. 


Layout Dye Simplifies 
Scribing on Sheet Metal 


Scribing of work instructions on flat 
sheet metal is simplified by a new layout 
dye recently developed by Acme White 
Lead & Color Works, Detroit. The 
product is semitransparent, extremely fast 
drying, and purple in color. Brushed on 
the sheet metal, it dries in about a 
minute. 


The coating enables the layout to be 
scribed on the stock with a sharp-pointed 
stylus, nail or other similar tool. This 
makes the layout stand out bright and 
clear, as the bright metal shows through 
the purple dye where scratch lines are 
made. 

When work on the sheet metal has been 
completed, remaining layout dye may 
be quickly and easily washed off with a 
rag soaked in denatured alcohol. 


Breaking Bottleneck of 
Skilled Labor Supply 


Breaking the Skilled Labor Bottleneck, 
by Eugene J. Benge, management engi- 
neer; cloth, 47 pages, 8 x 10 inches; 
published by National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, Deep River, Conn., for $2. 

This is a treatise on how to divide 
labor skills to gain maximum production. 
In the summer of 1940 the National 
Foremen’s Institute undertook a study of 
the impending labor shortage. At that 
time the greatest pinch would not be 
felt for several years, but the war has 
hurried events. 
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TOP 
CHARGE 
TYPE 


4 ' 
Sectiomelt 





* Flexibility, rapidity and economy of operation are dis- 
tinguishing features of LECTROMELT furnaces. They are 
ruggedly built to give long and efficient service with mini- 
mum maintenance. Top charge type LECTROMELTS increase 
steel producti on with less consumption of power, and with 
savings in refractory and electrode costs. Both door charge 
ond top charge LECTROMELTS are available in sizes ranging 
from 100 tons down to 25 pounds capacity. Write for com- 
plete details. 


PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

















RUBBER LINED 


TANKS * PUMPS «+ PIPE «+ FITTINGS 
VALVES * SEWERS * FUME DUCTS 


Proven (orrcsion. 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
NEW YORK cane CHICAGO 
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How to keep 





PRODUCTION UP! 


When a product must be trans- | 
ferred from one process to 
another, the job must be done | 
continuously. There is no time for | 
repairs or breakdowns that | 
might interrupt several related | 
processes. 


For instance, this 1-ton Reading 
Electric Hoist was installed in a ) 
paint manufacturing plant to 
help keep production UP, to safe- | 
gvard quality control and to 
save valuable man-hours. 


ls there a similar place in your 
plant where a Reading Hoist 
could provide the trouble-free | 
operation that keeps production 
running smoothly ? 


“Modern Materials Handling Magic” 
is a new 16-page booklet that can help 
you get the most from every dollar you 
invest in hoist equipment. A note on your 
company letterhead will start o copy on 
its way to you. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
bert. D-11 READING, PA. 
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The study has brought to light many 
ways in which labor shortage may be 
avoided or overcome, subdivision of skill 
and intensive training offering the best 
methods. 

The volume has been written from 
practical experience, a manual of definite 
procedure, intended for foremen, super- 
visors, job setters and vocational instruc- 
tors. It explains how to maintain peak 
production; how to train “green” hands 
in half the time usually required; how 
to utilize labor resources to greatest ad- 
vantage; what to do about upgrading; 
what training principles to follow; how 
to obtain more satisfactory results in 
supervision; practical psychological atti- 
tudes to be followed by foremen, super- 
visors and plant heads. 


Paoer Discusses Elastic 
Properties of Steel 


Research paper RP 1459 entitled “Ten- 
sile Elastic Properties of Nickel, Copper, 


| Open-Hearth Iron and Typical Steels” is 
| now available from the United States 


Department of Commerce, National 


| Bureau of Standards, Washington. 


Prepared by Dunlap J. McAdam Jr., 
and Russell W. Mebs, it discusses meas- 
urement of stress. strain and permanent 
set, tensile elastic properties of nickel, 
the secant modulus at any stress, tensile 
modulus of elasticity of 18-8 chromium 
nickel steel and of copper as affected by 
stress and by plastic extension, tensile 
elastic properties of open-hearth iron and 
some carbon steels, crystal orientation 
and its influence on elastic properties, 
and some important factors associated 
with plastic extension; their effects on 
modulus of elasticity and on its stress 
coefficients. 


Diagnoses Aircraft 
Engine Ills by Sound 


Aircraft Engine Trouble Shooting 
Chart, by Andrew Wallace, crew chief, 
Eastern Air Lines Inc.; published by 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 17- 
19 West Forty-fifth street, New York, 
for 75 cents. 

This reference chart, based on years 
of practical experience, is arranged so 
that anyone can easily trace and learn 
the proper way to correct engine trouble, 
which is quickly diagnosed through the 
medium of the sound section on the 
chart. This identifies the trouble in 
smaller sections, with guide lines point- 
ing to proper procedure for correction. 

It tells how through the medium of 
sound, to detect and remedy short cir- 
cuits, pre-ignition, overheating, poor suc- 
tion, no spark, irregular valve action, 
poor mixture, poor compression, back- 
firing, poor propeller action. 
















Ths is the Ufe 


a7 WOTEL CLEVELAND 


Off your train, through a covered pas- 
sage—and you're in Hotel Clevelar4. 


Gay dance bands in ‘two colorful 
restaurants. 


A maitre d’ who is a past master at 
assuring the success of convention 
banquets . . . sales dinners . . . private 
parties. 










For your convenience 
a miniature city of 
shops, in the Hotel. 
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Cemade Freezes Steel 
And Mining Manpower. 


(Concluded from Page 66) 
owned Wartime Salvage Ltd. at $2 per 
ton, the proceeds being held for the 
owner. Windmills on farms, if not in 
use, should be reported as scrap. 

Canada is adding ten new plants under 
its wartime explosives and chemical pro- 
gram, six being major undertakings. 
Three are for large scale production of 
alkylate for high-octane aviation gaso- 
line, the first to go into production in 
November and the others early next 
year. The remaining three will manufac- 
ture special chemicals. Of the four 
smaller plants one is now going into 
production, another will be ready early 
in November and a third early in 1943. 

Completion of this program will bring 
the number of chemical, explosives and 
ammunition filling plants to 38, of which 
28 are in operation. Individual plants 
manafacturing rifle cordite and ammonia 
set new records in the past month. The 
ammunition filling program is approach- 
ing capacity with output of 27,000,000 
rounds per year, in addition to large scale 
production of aerial bombs, mines, depth 
charges and other materials. 


Copper for United States 


International Nickel Co. of Canada 
Ltd. is completing enlargement of its 
plant at Sudbury, Ont., and expects to 
increase its production of nickel and 
copper 10 per cent by the end of the 
year. 

The Canadian government has taken 
over control of mining properties of 
Britannia Mining & Smelting Co. at 
Howe Sound and Granby Consolidated 
Mining Co. at Copper Mountain, the two 
largest copper producers in British Col- 
umbia. The metals controller states 
production from these properties will 
be for the United States government 
and they will be subsidized by the 
Metals Reserve Corp. The Britannia 
property has rated daily capacity for 
4700 tons of ore and Granby 5000 tons. 

Authority to issue individual prefer- 
ence ratings to Canadian firms without 
special authorization from Washington 
has been delegated to the director of 
the War Production Board Canadian 
Priorities review division by an adminis- 
trative order issued by the director gen- 
eral for operations. The power is lim- 
ited to assignment of ratings on PD-1A 
certificates where the amount is less 
than $500 in United States currency. 
The order forbids assignment of ratings 
to Canadian companies operating under 
PRP, except as prescribed by authorities 


amounts of material from the United 
States. 
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\NSPORTING AIRPLANE MOTOR". 


SWING BOOM TRACTOR CRANE 
24.5 & 10 TON CAPACITIES 


SILENT HOIST WINCH & CRANE CO., 849 63RD ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 











OPEN CAPACITY 


ELECTRIC 
SEAM WELDING 


(Longitudinal & Circular) 








* 
PRESS BRAKES 
(up to \" capacity) 
* 
ALL PHASES OF METAL FABRICATION 


‘ ; 

have a completely equipped tool room, conveyorized 

bbb ain — presses, — presses, arc, spot, and 
acetylene welding equipment. 


* 


Complete Engineering Service 
ACCURATE CLOSE WORK 


HARRISON SHEET STEEL CO, 


4718 WEST FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 









i them together 


q°em apart 


PURDY looks at steel 

products from the point 

of view of the men who 

have to “put them to- 
gether” in the manufacture of fighting 
equipment. When ordinary methods or 
standard procedures can’t get jobs done, 
Purdy men are ready to help “tear ‘em 
apart’, analyze the problem from a pro- 
duction standpoint, and recommend ma- 
terials and methods that work—and the 
complete PLANET line of Spring Steels, 
Tool Steels, Drill Rod and Cold Drawn 
Steels is here to help them. 


HOW PURDY’S KNOW-HOW 
SOLVED ONE PROBLEM: 


A manufacturer, unable to get shim steel 
to finish urgently needed dies, put in a 
call to Purdy. Purdy men suggested 
using PLANET Blue Tempered Spring 
Steel as a substitute. It worked—and the 
dies want out on time! Whatever your 
Victory product, whatever its problem: 
in steel supply or application, or some- 
thing demanding extra ingenuity in 
using steel—call on Purdy for quick 
service. 


A. R. PURDY CO., INC. 
792 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 





Anaconda Copper Buys 
Basic Magnesium Control 


Announcement is made by Jesse Jones, 
secretary of commerce, that Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. has purchased the 
52% per cent stock interest of Howard 
P. Eels Jr. and associates, of Cleveland, 
in Basic Magnesium Inc. In connection 
with this purchase Defense Plant Corp. 
has bought ore lands of Basic Magnesium 
near Gabbs, Nev. 

Basic Magnesium Inc. is operating 
and will complete the magnesium plant 
at Las Vegas, Nev., owned by Defense 
Plant Corp. The first unit produced 
magnesium Aug. 31 and additional units 
have been brouzht in since. Completion 
is scheduled for April 15. It will have 
capacity for 112,000,000 of metallic mag- 
nesium and will cost over $100,000,000. 

Basic Magnesium stock, in addition to 
that bought by Anaconda, is owned by 
British interests represented in this 
country by Maj. C. J. P. Ball, who fur- 
nished the technical information and 
designed the plant. Basic Magnesium 


| will- operate the plant for account of 


Defense Plant Corp. and will receive 
%-cent per pound on magnesium pro- 
duced, which will be about 2 per cent of 
sales. 

At New York Cornelius F. . Kelley, 
chairman of the board of Anaconda, 


said: “The release by Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones sets forth in detail 
the neture of the transaction. All that 
I wish to add is that the participation of 
Anacorda in this great. enpterprise has 
been widertaken at the invitation of the 
govermnent and of the English and 
American interests in Basic Magnesium. 
Our function is that of management, 
without responsibility for anything that 
has occurred prior to our taking over and 
is undertaken only for the purpose of do- 
ing what we can at the request of all 


_ interested parties to aid the war effort. 


“J. R. Hobbins, president of Anaconda, 
has been elected president of Basic 
Magnesium; Frederick Laist, vice presi- 
dent of Anaconda has been elected vice 
president and they, with myself, have 
been elected directors of Basic Mag- 
nesium.” 


Lead production in principal mines of 
Morocco has been greatly reduced in 
recent years but it is expected 1942 out- 
put will be considerably larger, accord- 
ing to a report to the Department of 
Commerce. Mines closed in September, 
1940, for lack of chemicals and labor 
have been reopened and annual output 
of 5400 to 6000 tons is expected. Pro- 
duction in 1939 was 12,620 tons and in 
1941 it had dropped to 3440 tons. 





Tes as easy 


as this! 





lobby .. . 





GUY LOMBARDO AND HIS 


At New York’s Grand Central Terminal just toss your 
bag to a porter and say “Hotel Roosevelt” . . 
you through our private passageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
Time-saving convenience and complete comfort 
. Satisfying meals... Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50. 


. He'll escort 


A 25% Reduction on Room Rates to Service Men 


ORCHESTRA IN THE GRILL 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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Ball Bearings 


MARKET SUMMARY 





Scrap Situation Eased But 
Problem Not Yet Solved 


WPB warns recent salvage drives are non-recurrent. . . PRP 


allotments insufficient for many consumers. . 


improves under new directive plan 


DESPITE the generous outpouring of steel and iron 
scrap in the recent salvage drive and the continued effort 
to draw out dormant material from industrial and other 
sources, the scrap problem has not been solved. 

War Production Board officials point out the fact that 
the recent campaign can not be repeated with equal suc- 
cess and such scrap is non-recurrent. No estimate has 
been made of the tonnage resulting from this effort as 
the mass of material is undigested and much has not yet 
reached yards for preparation. Considerable tonnage is 
expected to result from the campaign now under way 
to bring out dormant scrap in outmoded machinery and 
structures in industry, but this also is non-recurrent and 
once the reservoir is exhausted further sources will be 
necessary. Present rate of steel output requires more 
scrap than is provided by normal production in industrial 
processes and other sources are imperative to sustain op- 
erations. 

Some melters have accumulated stockpiles but in no 
case enough for winter supply and allocations are still in 
force to insure sufficient for melters who have no re- 
serves. 


Adding to complications created recently by restric- 
tions on fourth quarter quotas under Production Require- 
ments Plan is an increasing volume of reratings, most of 
them downward. Some mills find they are falling behind 
in getting these changes through their order departments. 
This trend is in marked contrast to the heavy upward 
revision last summer when the AA ratings were created, 
although not as pronounced. This revision is explained 
by alterations in the ordnance program, placing slightly 
less emphasis on some types of equipment, while in- 
creasing that on aircraft and ships. 

For the third consecutive week steel production was at 
99 per cent of capacity. A rise of 1% points to 99 per 
cent at Pittsburgh and 1 point to 96 per cent at Youngs- 
town balanced slight losses at other points. The scrap 
situation being easier, necessity for open-hearth repairs 
is the only deterrent to capacity output. Chicago slipped 
back %-point to 103 per cent, Wheeling 2% points to 77, 
Cincinnati 5 points to 92 and St. Louis 3 points to 94 
per cent. Rates were unchanged at the following: Cleve- 
land, 98.5; Buffalo, 93; Detroit, 92; eastern Pennsylvania, 
96; Birmingham, 95; New England, 95. 

‘Numerous manufacturers operating under Produc- 
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. Warehouse situation 





DEMAND 


Orders greater than output. 


PRODUCTION 
Unchanged at 99 per cent. 


PRICES 


Manganese ore ceiling set. 











tion Requirements Plan complain they are not al- 
lowed enough steel to maintain production through 
fourth quarter. This reflects tightness in supply, produc- 
tion being insufficient to provide for lower ratings after 
directives, allocations and top ratings are satisfied. New 
steel orders are slightly less than ten days ago in the ex- 
perience of some mills, but continue to involve more ton- 
nage than is being shipped. 

Considerable relief for warehouses is expected to fol- 
low application of the new directive, which became ef- 
fective Nov. 1. Receipts of little more than 50 per cent 
of quotas are expected to rise to 75 per cent or more 
thus making it possible to care for the heavy demand for 
small lots from users engaged in war work. Extensions 
of high priorities will be more effective in obtaining re- 
placements. 

. 7 . 

To stabilize the major cost element in manganese alloys 
Office of Price Administration has issued a maximum 
price regulation on manganese ore for all domestic sales 
except battery or chemical ore. 

Pig iron distribution under the allocations plan con- 
tinues to meet requirements of war needs, with only small 
changes from month to month. Recent limitation on 
other products under the Production Requirements Plan 
has had indirect effect on pig iron where the latter en- 
ters into the assembly as castings, causing smaller tonnage 
to .be allocated in some cases. 

Effect of war limitations on use of structural steel is 
seen in the report by the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction that in September bookings were only 61,750 
tons, smallest since the beginning of the war. September 
shipments were 164,501 net tons, compared with 204,085 
tons in September, 1941. 

Railroads are placing open contracts for 1948 rail re- 
quirements, tonnages to be determined by War Produc- 
tion Board allocations. Necessity for keeping tracks in 
condition to carry the heavy w@ traffic is a factor in de- 
termining how much steel can be spared for renewal in 
face of direct war demand. 

Composite steel and iron prices are frozen by ceilings 
imposed by Office of Price Administration, with no vari- 
ation from these levels. Finished steel composite is $56.78, 
semifinished steel $36.00, steelmaking pig iron $23.05 and 
steelmaking scrap $19.17. 

> 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Oct. 31 
Finished Steel ........ $56.78 
Semifinished Steel $6.00 


Average of baie pig non prow a Bethlehem, Birmingham, Bufelo, Chicago Cleveland, 
Composite . 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


:--Average of 


Three 
Months Ago Year Ago 


onth 
Sept., 1 July, 1942 Oct., 1941 
.73 $56.73 $56.73 
rts $6.00 36.00 
23.05 23.05 23.05 


19.17 19.17 19.17 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months 


Finished Material ~~ 
Steel CE «oa wk 6 ice bid 2.150 
Steel bars, Chicago ................ 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ............. 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ................. 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia ............... 
Shapes, Chicago ...............0055 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh .................. 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia ................ 2.15 
Photon, GRMGROD .. 6. nbc ccc ees 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ........ 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh ........ 8.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh ...... 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary ............ 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary ............ 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary .......... 8.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh . 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh . $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .............. 2.55 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago ..... $84.00 
Chicago .......... 


Oct. $1, 
Pig Iron 1948, 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ........... $25.19 
ns ooo wba these 23.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia ..... 25.89 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .......... 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham ........ 20.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati ..... 24.30 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) ..... 26.265 
Malleable, Valley ............... 24.00 
Malleable, Chicago ............... 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago $1.54 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ......... 24.19 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh . 140.65 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts. .......... $20.00 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. . 18.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ....... 18.76 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ........... 22.25 
No. 1 const, Chicago ..............- 20.00 
Coke 
Connellsville, as. kn $6.00 
Connelisville, foundry, ovens ........ 7.25 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ...... 12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule 
AA #8 a 
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eold-rolied iron or steel 


52c, all- 

rail 2.6l1c; Pacifie ports, dock 2.80c, all-raii 

Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.27e. 
Birmingham, 


base qé§§ Reinforcing Bars 


2. ; del. 
“Sock Rade, 'airrati «2 82e, all-rail 2.6le; 
2.50c; all rail 3.25c¢ all-rail 3.25¢. 
Phoenixville, Pa., may (Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, 


PY Ct 40 cago, Birmingham. 
T 1300, Mn, Sparrows Point. Middletown, 
1.51-2.00 ...... 0.10 ite , base 3.60c 
Do., Phila 3.68¢; Pacific ports 
0.20 0.35 (Andrews Steel Co. 
Bars: Pittsburgh, sheets 3.75¢ at established 
Buffalo, 20,000- Carrugeted Gaiv. Sheets: 


' 
i 
uf 
: 


Pittsburgh, Chicago. Zine-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 
base (not including Pittsburgh 4.25e. 
extras) 2.65¢c; Enameting Sheets: Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, 








Pa. 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c 


Borg Warner fren Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, 
35c, Chieago base, on bars refined 5.40c; Pit staybolt, 5.75c; 


i 
} 
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‘Central Iron & Steel 
may quote plates at 2.20c, f.0.b. basing 


falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 
Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham ( spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in (add $2 for bh saaremeaiy * 


















Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Burt- 


woes DR TO BM eee 


eld— 
Char- 
coal 
W.G. Iron 
ue sieve 3 bY | ner . one. 
1%”..... 13 «10.23 «#41172 $9. $23.71 
1%”. 13 116 1342 J10 22.93 
| ST 13 13.04 15.03 1238 19.35 
2%". 13 1454 16.76 13. 21.63 
. ore 12 146.01 1845 15.16. .... 
2%"... 12 17.54 2.21 1658 26.57 
2%"..... 12 1859 21.42 17.54 29.00 
Ds <tctns 12 50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%”. 11 2463 28.37 23.15 39.81 
Pais’ soe 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4%". .... 5 20 822. ..... 
coe bbe 9 487 S401 425 73.93 
Pacscans 7 71.96 8293 68.14 ..... 
Rails, Supplies 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15. 


Tool Steels 


carbon ; 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43. 
High Speed Tvol ry 
Pitts. base, 
Tung. Chr. Van. per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 67.00c 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00c 
18.00 a 3 1 87.00c 
15 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
” a 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 a 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
H.R. C. R. 

Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302 .. 24.00c¢ 27.00¢ 34.00c 21. 28.00¢ 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 2.00 29.00 36.00 23. 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
S11... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 Koy wale 
"316 .. 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48. 
*317... 530.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
t321... 29. 3.00 41.0 29.25 38.00 
t347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 2200 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 

403... .5O 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 2150 26.50 17,00 22.00 

416.. 19.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
*7420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 

430 . 00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
t?430F. 19.50 2250 29.50 18.75 24.50 

442. 5 23.50 250 2.00 32.00 

446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 

5S01.. 8.00 1200 15.75 12.00 17.00 

9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 


$418.00 19.00 
"With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Ptus agent. fttHigh 
carbon. tt machining. § - 
ing and pickling. 
Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. Steel Corp. 








wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
: tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

may be either the ag- 


and ne 

% x 6 and smaller ........... on 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter 634, off 
Do. to 1 x 6-in. and ° on 
1% and larger, all lengths . Bot 
All diameters, over 6-in. long . Bot 

Dy Wn d06s ceskicocsene . Dont 
Step bolts .. . Bon 
Plow bolts ..... . Bor 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
— of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.B.S. 8.A.K. 
“inch and less ......... @ 64 
-l-inch ... SARK. 59 60 
1%-1%-inch soaten 57 58 
1% and lerger : 56 
exagon Oap Screws 


H 
Upset i-in., smaller ............6..+.. HOM 


Milled 1-in., smaller ..... . of 
Square Head Set Screws 

Upset, 1-in.. smaller Spe kbede cuthind Ti off 

Headless, %-in., larger ...........+... Dow 

No. 10, smaller sacle boon neh es eee 

Piling 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo ......... 2. 400 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural! ; swat ekvees 


— and under cake amines Ge 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago,.. 
Philadelphia, te jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers Lc.l. ......32.75-3.00 of 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Reehive Ovens 
Connelisville, furmace ............ 
Connelisvilie, foundry Secdtt. vt 
Connelisville prem. fdry. .......... 
New River, foundry .............. 
Wise county, foundry 
Wise county, furnace . : ; 
By-Product Foundry 

Kearny, N. J., ovens ............ 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, delivered ........... 
Milwaukee, ovens 5 odeiiias 
New England, delivered .......... 
St. Louls, delivered .............. t 
Birmingham, ovens vitecdneale 
Indianapolis, delivered .......... 
Cincinnati delivered ............. 
Cleveiand, delivered ............. 
Buffalo, delivered . 
Detroit, delivered edb auawece 
Philadelphia, delivered .......... 

*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $6.50, effective Aug. 12, 

t $12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol ............... 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree ............s0055 BD 
Solvent naphtha be adie eo cee cate f 


Bie 


BSSSEES eaei- 8 


aw 


SSASERARSRES SERBS 


BSEEE 
Su 


00¢ 
00c 
j 0c 
Phenol (car ‘ots, returnable drums).. 12.50c¢ 
Do. tess than car lots ............ . Be 
Do. tank cars tacectuan tan! sae 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 








MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 








Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 





*Not named in OPA price order. 


Floor Hot Cold Galv Rolled $.A.E A.E. 
Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No, 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.065 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 See 5.05 eee AOF sees . 
5.45 3.85 sh 5.40 es 4.15 ss : 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 ome 4.65 , 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 , 4.42 : . 
5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.30 3.45 igie 5.01 - 3.97 ° - 
5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
5.93 3.45 — 4.75 : 4.43 ; . 
5.75 3.85 one 5.25 5.00 4.60 , : 
5.50 4.00 ‘ 5.25 - 6.90 : ‘ 
6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 5.75 : . 
7.15 4.95 7.15 5.95 6.60 10.55 9.55 
6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 6.80 10.80 9.80 


-——5S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 

1050 Series Series 
ii“ 4.238 7.7% 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.) 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 noe 
Philadelphia .......... .10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore ............ 4.45 ode ot : tee 
SEC im ou a sauiswaccl 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh ............ 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Jans cna waa 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.35 7.70 
EE Se ae 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnati ............ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.384 
Chicago . 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
St. Louis . 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
SN a eee 6.25 sik 8.00 7.35 8.65 
Los Angeles 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 8.80 
San Francisco 5.45 9.80 8.80 8.65 9.05 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Pilates, Hot Rolled 
300-1999 pounds 


rage tg By 2 ge Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in San 


~ F-., in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400-14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 


400-3999 pounds in Birmingham, M. 


Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis; 450-3749 in 
Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Philadelphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 


in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, 
New Orleans; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Pase, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150-1499 in 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in Los Angeles: 300- 
10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, 
St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin 
Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bun- 
dies in Philadelphia: 750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, except 
0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over in Portland, 
Seattle; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, except 0-4999, 
San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Ores Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Foundry and basic 56- 


G ton, 51%% 63%, contract 13.00 
Lower Lake Ports Foreign Ore 


Old range bessemer . $4.75 Cents per unit, ca}. Atlantic ports 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 Manganiferous ore, 45- 
High phosphorus ...... 4.35 55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 N. African low phos.... Nom. 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60% Nom. 


Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) — ae ee 


Extras for Alloy Content 


Tungsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite, per 





Basic Electric short ton unit, duty 
———CHEMICAL COMPOSITION LIMITS, PER CENT Open-Hearth Furnace paid $24.00 
Billets, Billets, : 
Phos- Sul- Bars Blooms, Bars Blooms, Chrome Ore 
Desig- Man- phorus phur Chro- Molyb- & Bar- & &Bar- & Gross ton c.1.}. Baltimore; dry basis; 
nation Carbon ganese Max. Max. Silicon Nickel mium denum Strip Slabs Strip Slabs subject to penalties for guarantees 
Indian and African, 
NE 8024. . 22-28 1.00-1.30 .040 .040 .20-.35 10-20 A5e $9.00 .95c$19.00 “D'2", jump. 48% 900.08 
e South African (excluding war risk) 
NE 8124. . 22-28 1.30-1.60 .040 .040 20-35 ...... 25-35 85 17.00 1.35 27.00 South Afr yg rie) 
NE 8288.....  .30-.36 1.30-1.60 .040 .040 .20-.35 10-20 65 18.00 1.15 238.00 De as 29.00 
” >. % : 
NE 8245..... 42-49 1.30-1.60 .040 .040 .20-.85 10-20 65 18.00 1.15 23.000 Or Om —— 
NE 8339 _ (85-42 1.30-1.60 .040 .040 .20-.35 20-30 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 Do. . 50% 34.00 
NE 8442 38-45 1.30-1.60 040 040 .20-.35 80-40 90 18.00 1.40 28.00 Brazilian (nominal) on a 
NE 8447 48-50 1.30-1.60 .040 .040 .20-.35 80-40 90 18.00 140 28.00 3. ann ats ° 32.00 
NE 8547..... .43-50 1.30-1.60 .040 .040 .20-.35 40-60 125 25.00 1.75 95.00 
Manganese Ore 
NE 8620 18-23 .70- 95 .040 .040 20-35 .40-.60 .40-.60 .15-25 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 2 
NE 8630 27-33 .70- 95 .040 .040 20-35 .40-.60 40-60 15-25 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 (Nominal) 
Including war risk but not duty; 
NE 8724 22-28 .70- 95 .040 .040 .20--35 .40-.60 .40-.60 20-30 .80 16.00 1.30 26.00 conts pot wnt carne lets 
NE 8739 35-42 75-100 040 040 20-35 40-60 40-60 20-30 80 16.00 130 26.00 Ginccian so.nom 
NE 8744 A0-AT .75-1.00 040 040 20-35 40-60 40-60 .20-30 80 16.00 130 26.00 © African. 48%. a0 00-86 60 
NE 8749 45-52 .75-100 040 .040 20-35 40-60 40-60 20-30 80 16.00 1.30 26.00 Indian. 50% 80.00-86.00 
B ilian, 46% 78.00-84.00 
NE 8817 15-20 .70- 95 040 040 20-85 40-60 40-60 30-40 90 18.00 140 28.00 Gohan sia duty free 5500 
NE 8949 45-52 1.00-1.30 .040 .040 .20-35 40-60 40-60 .30-.40 1.20 24.00 1.70 94.00 Domestic, 45%, f.0.b, mines.. $1.00 
Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per 100 Ib., on finished products and $54 per gross ton on Molybdenum 
semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per 100 Ib. and dollars per gross ton in semifinished. No syiphide conc., Ib., Mo. 


November 2, 1942 






cont., mines $0.75 




















rices from which shipping point prices and consumers’ delivered prices are to be computed. Serap originating from railroads quoted de- 


which the material originated. All prices in gross tons. A basing point includes its switching district. 
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Get in the Scrap! 


Let LOGEMANN Scrap Presses 
help you! 













In any crisis, Experience counts 
most. It prevents costly mistakes, 
expensive delays, and interrupted 
schedules at critical periods. 





In addition to standard Scrap Presses, 
LOGEMANN built: 


The biggest—it reduces a complete auto- 
mobile to furnace size. 


The most powerful—bale density over 
50% of a solid steel block. 


The fastest—a steel mill log sheet shows 
120 bales per hour. 


How can this experience help you to belp 
Uncle Sam? Write us about your sheet 
scrap problems. 


LOGEMANN scrap presses are ob- 
tainable in numerous sizes, with various 
pump and valve combinations. 











3126 W. Burleigh St. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








November 2, 1942 
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Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 134 


Leading sellers of hot-rolled sheets are 
quoting January shipments on new — 
rated tonnage. One maker tentatively 
promises 1 la as his best. On the 
other hand, strip mills, somewhat re- 
lieved on plate tonnage, have some sheet 
and strip tonnage available for this year 
and in some instances have been solicit- 
ing orders. 

Some sheetmakers have found alloca- 
tions for warehouse account have dis- 
turbed delivery dates on some high- 
priority orders, instructions being to serve 
jobbers regardless of other preferences. 

Limitation on tin plate production for 
fourth quarter has released cold rolling 


facilities and has resulted in mills seek- 
ing cold-rolled sheet tonnage to keep 
equipment busy. Curtailment of many 
civilian articles has cut down demand for 
cold-finished material to a degree not 
made up by war uses. In some cases 
sellers have met considerable demand. 
An eastern mill can take some tonnage 
down to A-l-a priority and has found 
considerable tonnage with higher ratings. 
Occasionally a mill finds capacity open 
for some hot-rolled production, due to 
easing in demand for strip plate. 

Contracts for about 4500 tons of 19 
and 22-gage hot-rolled sheets for ammu- 
nition boxes have been distributed by an 
eastern manufacturer, shipments to start 
before the end of the year. 


Difficulties of bottle cap manufacturers 


Gon Action thats ACCURATE 


% When action is demanded for transmitting power, 
here’s accuracy to better than one-thousandth of an 
inch ... precision is one feature of all Horsburgh & 
Scott Worms and Worm Gears. There are seven out- 
standing features that make Horsburgh & Scott Worms 
and Worm Gears the finest obtainable .. . it will pay 
you to learn about these advantages. 















THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


, r 















under restricted tonnage of sheets for 
that purpose may be partially solved 
by use of thinner black plate of higher 
carbon content, experimental rollings now 
being made by a midwestern sheetmaker. 
By reducing thickness the tonnage al- 
lowed can be made to go further, and 
repeated use of the caps will extend it 
further. 

Bookings of narrow cold strip are 
heavy and in excess of quotas for hot 
strip with some rerollers in another 
spurt of buying. While the ratio dif- 
fers with individual cold mills, indica- 
tions are hot strip allotments will allow 
finishing operation schedules at 75 to 80 
per cent of capacity, dependent on de- 
gree of ratings and importance of end- 
use. Users are rather sharply cut down 
on tonnage under PRP in some in- 
stances, inventories being an important 
factor in allocations covering the re- 
mainder of the year. Fabricators of 
cartridge cups, links and small arms am- 
munition are heavy consumers. A lend- 
lease contract includes 1000 tons, which 
may be reduced, of writing pen steel, 
material being processed mostly on razor 
blade equipment. 


Bars eee 
Bar Prices, Page 134 


Steel bar deliveries continue tight and 
except on directives deliveries are almost 
impossible to obtain over the remainder 
of the year, not only on larger rounds but 
on all sizes of rounds and also on flats. 

Cold-drawn bar producers in some 
cases found deliveries of hot-rolled bars 
in October lagged behind schedule, with 
some carryover into this month. Inas- 
much as October was the first month 
this plan has been in operation this was 
not unexpected. Better deliveries are 
expected this month, as the plan is 
worked out. Allocations on alloy bars 
to cold drawers go into effect this month. 

One eastern barmaker can offer ship- 
ment on small rounds during Decem- 
ber, on top ratings, but this is the ex- 
ception in that area. Most producers 
there can offer practically aolling this 
year and are in poorer position than 
ever on certain sizes of flats and large 
rounds. On some sizes one producer 
can offer little earlier than second quar- 
ter delivery. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 135 


Wire mills operating under directives, 
with quotas on what and how much they 
may produce during the remainder of 
the quarter, are booking substantial or- 
ders covered by top AA ratings. Reduc- 
tions under PRP are easing the pressure 
for some high carbon wires and open- 
ing up production in other directions. As 
a result deliveries on rope mill contracts 
are more extended; inventories are 
checked. closer for better balance. In 
scattered cases where PRP allotments are 
lower, based on current inventories, 
shipments are-held up temporarily. This 
does not apply to aircraft wires, how- 
ever, with pressure maintained for de- 
liveries. 

Under the budget plan of production 
and distribution, the attempt is apparent 
to push more essential products ahead 
for war contract requirements and fur- 
ther restrict the less important wires; 
indications being deliveries will improve 
on some materials. In several cases more 
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rods are likely to be available to non- 
semifinished 


Rail producers are receiving some rail 
contracts for 1943 delivery. Tonnages 
are not specified, the contracts to cover 
whatever may be allocated later by WPB 
It is understood a number of sta 
tion programs are under Reed for ma 
equipment, one project being simp 
tion of design for wheels. 

The rail picture is somewhat uncer- 
tain. Rail mills estimate 1943 tonnage 
oh be sli a Se ry than 2,000,000 tons, 

roduced in 1942. 
The Get question Pond 2 ability of bar mills 
to meet demand for their products. Since 
the merchant bar market is probably the 
tightest of any steel market, rail mills 
have been called upon to help, particu- 
larly on larger sizes. In all probability, 
this will continue in 1943, and in ad i- 
tion, a fairly large proportion of the 
shell program is a on steel be- 
ing ed’ on rail mills. icture is 
further complicated by the fact that 
railroads are not permitted to take de- 
livery on rails until they intend to use 
them. This prevents stocking rails dur- 
ing. eo winter. This will no doubt create 
in the spring and it will be 
Bont difficult for rail mills to keep up 
a9 demand then. 

Rail program during 1942 failed to 
reach the expected volume, and one of 
the reasons was that distribution of or- 
ders and available time on mills was 
not successfully co-ordinated. Unless 
there is some coange in WPB policy, the 
same thing will hold true next year. 

Last week the Pennsylvania opened 
bids on cross and switch ties and the New 
York Central on track fastenings. 

Missouri Pacific has been cane, ong me 
by the United States district court to a d 
10,000 tons of 112-pound rails and su 
ficient accessories, to cost $663,375. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 135 


Structural shape deliveries continue 
to average six to eight weeks, with a 
tendency to further ay not so much 
from improved structural demand, which 
is light, as to limitations in steel supply. 
With building activity dull structural 
shops are relying increasingly on other 
types of work. As an paras. < A Carolina 
Steel & Iron Co., Greensboro, N. C., has 
booked 760 tons of circular ship hatches. 

Shipments of fabricated structural steel 
in September totaled 164,501 net tons, 
compa with 166,959 tons in August 
and 204,085 tons in September last year, 
according to the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. Tonnage shipped in 
nine months was 1,591,826 tons, com- 
pared with 1,674, 632 tons in the com- 
ae rable period last year. New business 

ked in September was 61,750 tons, 
smallest since the beginning of the de- 
fense program in 1940. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 136 


Pig iron allocations for November fall 
about 85 to 90 per cent in priority classi- 
fications of A-L-k and higher, well in line 
with ratings in customer applications. 
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Some sellers see greater limitation on ton- 
Seeag. ste ioe 2 


ely to inventories but in some cases 
to itations on other materials enter- 
ing into the manufacture of a product, 
sentoning additional iron this month un- 


is mainly the result of 


ments Plan. The latter does not affect 
pig iron distribution directly but only 
through limitation of other products en- 
tering into an assembly. 

Foundry operation is affected by lack 
f light castings orders with high prior- 


ities and foundries engaged in this class 


CASI 






of work are much handicap and many 
are threatened with shutdowns. Steel 
foundries are actively engaged and are 
receiving sufficient iron for all essential 
products. 

Fitting blast furnace production sched- 
ules into the whole is the major prob- 
lem, resulting in some changes in analy- 
sis or short » delays if the specific 
grade is not immediately available. This 
situation has not developed seriously and 
applies for the most part to lower rated 
volume. Blast furnaces have little or no 
reserve stocks to draw upon to meet fill-in 
demand and frequently analysis is 
changed or the consumer has to wait un- 
til the wanted iron is available from cur- 
rent production. In a few instances, ton- 
nage is re-allocated. 





BETTER STEEL CASTINGS 
DEMAND BETTER STEEL MAKING 


The high regard Strong Steel castings have won in so many 
industries reflects Strong’s skill as steel makers as well as steel 
casters. The melt being poured above comes from a 25 ton, 
acid bottom, oil fired, open hearth furnace of special Strong 
design. It will pay you to know Strong steels well—write or 


wire for the facts. 


STRONG STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 138 


War Production Board officials call at- 
tention to the fact that steel and iron 
scrap gathered in current drives to un- 
cover material in households and indus- 
trial plants is of non-recurrent character 
and can not be repeated. Definite fig- 
ures on the result of the recent country- 
wide salvage effort have not been com- 
piled, as much of the tonnage is still 
going through yards or has not yet 
reached ya for sorting and prepara- 
tion. 

Some melters have been able to es- 
tablish fair reserves but in no case suffi- 
cient for winter uirements. New 
sources must be found to maintain the 





flow necessary to support the high rate 
of steel uction. Allocations to pro- 
vide sufficient for many steel mills are 
in force and are to be continued. The 

ard recognizes the necessity for con- 
tinued effort to obtain scrap from other 
sources than the regular ee in 
industrial plants if steelmaking is to be 
supported at the present rate. 

In eastern Pennsylvania mills now have 
supplies for about 30 days, the best 
—, in several months, but not suf- 
cient for winter demand. The position 
in heavy breakable cast is less favorable 
than in steel scrap, due in part to dispo- 
sition of dealers to break it to cupola 
size to realize the premium. Scrap ship- 
ments are on the increase and some large 
tonnages of rail scrap are scheduled to S 








TOMER satisfaction as evidenced by comments such as 
this one is typical among users of Maehler furnaces and 
ovens. So typical, in fact, that sales records show that over 


93 out of every 100 Maehler units 
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2208 Lake Street + 


sold are repeat orders. Here is con- 
clusive proof of Maehlers superiority 


under the exacting requirements 
of production for a nation at war. 


The PAUL MAEHLER Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


Core Ovens — Heat Treating Furnaces—Porte- 
ble Mold Driers — Airheat Conversion Units. 
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reclaimed in the next few weeks. Close 
to 20,000 tons owned by the Philadelphia 
Transit Co. may be scrapped and in 
southern New Jersey the public service 
commission is understood to have a 
proximately 40,000 tons of unused Ae. 4 
scheduled for salvage. 

Following the highly successful gen- 
eral salvage campaign, which lured from 
households and other sources a sur- 
prisingly large tonnage of scrap material, 
though not of high grade, a concen- 
trated drive is being continued under 
direction of the industrial salvage sec- 
tion of the War Production Board. Re- 
sults already are being achieved and the 
grade of scrap is better than in the case 
of the general drive. 

The plan calls for direct visits by vol- 
unteers, mainly steel and warehouse 
salesmen, to industrial plants. Both pro- 
duction and dormant scrap are consid- 
ered, the former when it has not been 
moving promptly. In many instances 
the salvage men have been taken through 
plants to make specific recommendations 
as to disposition of dormant materials 
and equipment. 

Under this drive the Michigan Alkali 
Co., Detroit, has salvaged 32u2 tons of 
scrap, of which 1500 tons has been 
scrapped in the t month. It con- 
sisted largely of old and wornout equip- 
ment at three plants and a limestone 
quarry. Ford Motor Co, has formed 
a board of review to examine border- 
line cases. The board inquires whether 
the material can be used for nece 
ag replacement, for necessary oat 

y purposes or used by some other man- 
ufacturer to advantage. If the answers 


‘are negative the material is scrapped. 


Buffalo yards are overflowing and 
much material is being received from 
adjacent towns and villages. Scrap from 
outside the city averages much better 
grade than that collected inside. Mate- 
rial dumped on a city-owned vacant lot 
still is to be removed to dealer yards for 
sorting. Industrial scrap is being given 

eference in preparation as it requires 
ess labor. 

Facilities at St. Louis have been un- 
able to collect from outlying centers the 
accumulations brought fo by recent 
drive. Movement to melters is hampered 
by lack of labor. One mill was able 
to add 500 tons to reserves during Octo- 
ber but others with less essential war 
work are faring badly. Some apprehen- 
sion is felt for the future, two large con- 
sumers completing units which will call 
for increa tonnages, Scullin Steel Co. 
and Commonwealth division of General 
Steel Castings Corp. 

In the Chicago district supply con- 
tinues to improve, with some gain in 
inventories as shipments slightly exceed 
current melt. However, apprehension is 
felt over small supply for winter. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 137 


Many warehouses recently have been 
receiving only about 55 per cent of their 
quotas on numerous products but hope 
for 80 per cent when the new directive 
becomes effective Nov. 1. Demand con- 
tinues heavy, emanating from all sections 


of the country and for all products 
handled. 
Heavier replacements on some rod- 


ucts are er the new 
tives, with extensions of higher priorities 
under PD-83-g. On several fini 

items better receipts are expected by the 
middle of November. Several warehouses 
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responding priori Improvement in 
black ote and diameter carbon 
bars is not until late in the 
month. Nail g is holding at an 
unusually strong rate. 

Since Aug. 1, warehouses have been 


permitted to sell most steel products on 
orders rated A-l-a or higher, except for 
small lots sold under repair and mainte- 
nance orders such as P-100. Certain 
other items, such as wire, nails, staples 
and.farm fence, may be sold for repair 
purposes without a rating. This permis- 
sive feature of Order M-21-b regarding 
sales on A-l-a ratings actually has been 
a com to sell’ such ratings 
when material is available, in accordance 
ees of Priorities Regulation 
o. 1. 


Metallurgical Coke... 
Coke Prices, Page 135 
Tightness in both furnace and foundry 


coke is a direct result of the coal situa- 
tion. Coke consumers have rejected con- 


siderable coke in recent weeks, because. 


of excessive sulphur, resulting from use 
of owe coal. Producers find diffi- 
culty obtaining sufficient coal with low 
sulphur and have been forced to use 
inferior grades and in many cases have 
been unable to guarantee sulphur con- 
tent. 

Upper limit of sulphur has been raised 
during the past few months but even 
these concessions are not enongh to cover 
some coke now being shipped. are 
under consideration to overcome this dif- 
fi , particularly in by-product coke. 
Meanwhile it is ost impossible to in- 
crease by-product or beehive production, 
because of shortage of peraaaian coal. 


Ceilings Established 
For Manganese Ores 


domestic; 
soak Ek wae 10 a 
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of special steel alloys is under way to 
meet definite needs in the war effort. 


Pacific Coast... 


Seattle — Steel warehousemen are 
hopeful that proposed easing of prior- 
ity ro gawey will permit them to re- 
plenish inventories, which are at an all- 
time low. Demand for all items in stock 
continues strong, it being impossible to 
fill many orders. Deliveries from mills 
sre slow and uncertain. In addition to 
other lems, they are faced with a 
labor shortage. 

The reinforcing market is slack, with 
few new inquiries and only small ton- 
nages being up for placement. Substi- 
tutions, completion of the larger de- 












fense projects and other factors account 
for this. However, mills report a con- 
tinued strong demand for merchant bars, 
shops and shipyards being heavy buyers. 
Plants are unable to keep abreast of new 
business and are refusing orders, where 
possible, in an effort to reduce backlogs, 
which at present will keep them at ca- 
pacity for five or six months. 

First of a number of navy craft to be 
constructed at the new plant of the 
Everett-Pacific Co., Everett, Wash., the 
steel USS Resur-per, was launched Oct. 
24. This yard was assembled in record 
time. The first ship steel was laid May 
15 and the contract is well ahead of 
schedule. 

United States engineers at Portland 
and Seattle are awarding contracts al- 





COATING 


SUPERIOR HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 


Keeps heat inside, with a coating of plastic insulation. 


One inch thickness equivalent to about nine inches of 
fire brick wall in insulation value. 


More economical in cost and installation, on existing 
furnaces, than walls of insulation brick. 


Easily applied and largely reclaimable for re-use, after 


removal. 


Most widely used material for high temperature insula- 


tion, up to 2000°F. 
s 


Write for Information and Prices 


Other Therm-O-Flake Products 
Made from Exfoliated Vermiculite 


Granules, Brick, Block, Concrete 





JOLIET, ML. 
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most daily for air base and other proj- 
ects in the Northwest area. Bids were 
ge we a = = oe water sup- 
ply pipeline a to air co 

storage system in Idaho, also oe 
Scsenal plant and outfall at the same 
base. Anderson Building Co., Spokane, 
has an award in excess of $100, for 
sewage treatment plant in Spokane coun- 
ty. Other projects are under negotia- 
tion. 

While the quality may be questioned, 
the volume P scrap being assembled in 
drives in this area confirms the fact that 
the public has become scrap conscious. 
After the year’s contracts are ended, 
Seattle will still have 10,000 tons of 


street car rails for the scrap heap. Dulien 
as pur- 


Steel Products Co., Seattle, 


chased the 20-mile narrow gage Nevada 


County railroad in Nevada, 25-mile 
Silvertown Northern in Colorado and 
the 20-mile Port San Luis road in Cali- 
fornia for dismantling. 


Toronto, Ont.—Announcement by F. 
B. Kilbourn that the United States gov- 
ernment has readjusted its steel alloca- 
tion program as far as Canada is con- 
cerned, and this country will receive a 
larger quantity of steel than was indi- 
cated in the Oct. 1, report, will enable 
Canada to continue with its war produc- 
tion program on schedule. Plans were 
announced by the minister of munitions 
and supply some weeks ago that maxi- 





We kids over the land know the importance of getting every 
pound of scrap into service—all of us in industry must make 
desperate efforts to collect scrap wherever it is, in plants, in 


yards, on farms—everywhere. 


It means that obsolete equipment must get the axe—there can 
be no hedging. Old metal that does not work is a total waste 


at this time. 


We know the critical condition for we use tons and tons of scrap 
to make crankshafts and other heavy forgings for the Nation's 
“Ships for Victory’’ Program. All of us know the urgency, so 


let's get going. 


that every pound of scrap 
is needed --- 


THROW YOUR SCRAP If THE FIGHT 
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the 
proposed restrictions on steel from the 
United States temporarily threw plans in 
abeyance. Later word from Washing- 
ton indicates that the original plan wi 
be carried out. 

However, to meet all steel require- 
ments of the Dominion, much more 
drastic action is planned with regard to 
non-essential use of steel and also cur- 
tailment in production of certain war 
materials that now are running ahead 
of schedule and exceed current needs. 
Mr. Kilbourn also announced that Cana- 
dian steelmaking facilities will be fur- 
ther extended, but these enlargements 
will not be ready for several months. In 
the meantime, the Canadian government 
is going ahead with its industrial expan- 
sion program, and demand for steel of 
all types is increasing steadily. 

Shipbuilding is given top priority rat- 
ing in Canada and demand for plates, 
sheets and other steel on this account 
is continually expanding. Despite re- 
ports from Ottawa that there is no slow- 
ing down in ship construction through 
lack of steel, word was received from 
British Columbia in the past few days 
to the effect that shipbuilding. in that 
area could be further extended if steel 
were available, and that some plants 
had been slowed down through short- 
age of some materials. 

Canadian steel mill representatives 
state that orders are increasing for mer- 
chant bars, with heavy call recently for 
special alloy grades and high carbon 
bars. Curtailment in structural steel out- 
= is providing larger quantities of steel 
or bar mills and production of the latter 
materials has been increased in recent 
weeks. 

While merchant pig iron sales hold at 
previous levels of about 8000 tons per 
week, it is reported further restrictions 
have been placed on sales, indicating a 
general tightening in shipments, with 
only more important war consumers fa- 
vored. All pig iron orders must first be 
approved by the steel controlier before 
acceptance by blast furnace operators. 

Scrap offerings are well sustained, with 
principal receipts from the rural dis- 
tricts. Steel interests and government 
officials are making special requests for 
greater action in salvage campaigns. and 
plans have been completed whereby a 
Dominion-wide collection campaign will 
be fully under way in a short time. Spe- 
cial attention ‘is to be given to mining 
centers. 


Charles H. Norton Dead 


Charles H. Norton, 90, founder of the 
Norton Grinding Co., which merged in 
1919 with the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., died Oct. 26 in Plainville, Conn. 

He learned the machinist’s trade with 
Seth Thomas Clock Co., Thomaston, 
Conn., and joined Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I., as assistant en- 
gineer in 1886. In 1890, he became a 
partner in Leland, Faulconer & Norton 
Co., Detroit, now the Cadillac Automo- 
bile Division, General Motors Corp. He 
founded Norton Grinding Co. in Worces- 
ter in 1900 and subsequently. originated 
many modern methods of machine grind- 
ing and special machinery for grinding 
metals. 
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Hails Accident Prevention 
As Aid in War Effort 
(Concluded from Page 46) 


toughest of all problems—manpower 
substitution, declared A. J. Cochran, su- 
perintendent of Plant No. 1, Inland Steel 
Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., in addressing 
the Metals section. This requires great 
diligence in safety and health programs 
because of the inexperience of many 
workers. A new man presents a 50 per 
cent greater accident risk than the man 
he replaces. To illustrate his point, he 
cited a few hazards. 


It is customary to use alloy steel 
chains in handling hot blooms. High 
strength alloy metal is now scarce and, 
where possible, parts probably will be 
redesigned to permit use of medium car- 
bon alloys. 

Shipping requirements have changed 
so greatly that many new methods had 
to be developed and substituted for the 
old. Bundling and loading requirements 
for export require special handling. -This 
has called for many substitutes over reg- 
ular shipping practices and has spread 
the work over already crowded shipping 
areas. 


Paint on Scrap a Hazard 


An additional hazard, Mr. Cochran 
mentioned, is the resort to inferior raw 
materials. Best example is the grade of 
scrap being received at mills now. The 
average number of pan cars per heat of 
steel has increased as much as 30 per 
cent due to bulky scrap. This bulky 
scrap which contains many painted ar- 
ticles causes so much fuming in the fur- 
naces that charging car operators cannot 
see in the furnaces when charging. Spe- 
cial arrangements had to be made to in- 
sure the safety of workmen under the 
new conditions. 

Only 34 per cent of our war contract 
plants today keep any kind of an acci- 
dent frequency record, declared V. A. 
Zimmer, director of the division of la- 
bor standards, Department of Labor, 
Washington. “Unless and until safety 
sense can be substituted for safety cyn- 
icism, we shall go on wasting manpower 
in the face of an increasingly critical 
shortage of workers on our production 
lines,” he warned. 


There is no panacea for safety and 
no magic wand that will create 100 per 
cent safety—safety is horse sense and the 
art of driving horse sense into people is 
a science, asserted R. E. Frederick, 
safety director, International Business 
Machines Corp., Endicott, N. Y., before 
the Power Press section. Recognition of 
that basic set of principles, he said, was 
a controlling influence in decision of his 
company to create and run “pre-em- 
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ployment schools” during the current 
difficult period. 

“The training schools have been very 
satisfactory because they bring out the 
qualifications of the employes,” he stat- 
ed. “Many employes had been on jobs 
to which they were not adapted, and any 
test or pre-training that will show a per- 
son’s qualifications is an excellent idea.” 

The accident prevention programs of 
plane manufacturing plants have been 
complicated by reason of a 2000 per 
cent jump in women employes over a 
10-month period, declared W. S. Rhodes, 
safety engineer, Douglas Aircraft Co., 


Santa Monica, Calif., speaking before the 
Aircraft Manufacturing section. Around 
90 per cent of these women never had 
than a kitchen 
mixer or a washing machine. 


seen more machinery 


Continuing, he said: “Employment of 
women as punch press operators has 
focused attention more than ever on the 
problem of guarding punch presses, for 
even though the press is one of the most 
natura! machines for women to operate, 
we in aircraft have had most of our 
lost-time accidents on them. For women 


to operate punch presses safely in our 
industry, I found that it was not a ques- 





“‘Turns 40% Reject Loss Into 
100% Output Of Vital War Parts”’ 


Ii the heat treatment of small parts is 
an important step in your production 
of finished war products. . .then read 
this! 


One large manufacturer's total output 
was constantly being slowed down be- 
cause of rejects that ran as high as 40%, 
during heat treating. The remedy? Let 
Garrett do them! Today, hundreds of 
thousands of these parts are being heat 
treated by Garrett. . -held to the most 
exacting specifications. and there 
hasn't been a reject yet. 


LET GARRETT HEAT TREAT FOR YOU! 


Whatever kind of small parts you are 
manufacturing—up to 2” x 2”—Garrett 
offers you the possibilities of more speed 
+ « mo rejects. . .and resultant lower 


GEORGE K. GARRETT Co., 


costs. Our plant is fully equipped with 
the latest type of equipment to efficient- 
ly heat treat bullet cores, gun sight 
parts. fuse parts, etc. in small or large 
quantities—as much as 10,000 pounds 
daily. Exacting scientific heat control 
instruments guarantee you hardening 
and tempering that is held to a toler- 
ance of within 2 points of Rockwell 
Hardness. Controlled heat treating 
which makes possible “Controlled Ten- 
sion.” That's why we have heat treated 
millions of parts without a single re- 
jectl 


Before you place your next order for heat 
treating small parts—up to 2” x 2°— 
write, wire or phone Garrett. You'll be 
surprised at the quick service and high 
efficiency available. You'll be pleased 
with the reasonable prices. 


D & Tioga Sts., Philadelphia 


GEO. K.GARRETT Co 
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tion of guards, but a question of re-de- 
signing the tooling so that the woman 
worker would not have to hold the part 
in the machine.” 

Col. Stilwell was re-elected president 
of the council. This will constitute his 
fourth consecutive term. Ned H. Dear- 
born, 20 South Wacker drive, Chicago, 
was re-elected vice president and man- 
aging director. 

Other officers named were: Vice 
president for education—Lewis A. Wil- 
son, associate commissioner for vocational 
and extension education, New York state 
department of education, Albany, N. Y.; 
vice president for finance and treasurer 


—Irwin W. Millard, president, Indus- 
trial Gloves Corp., Danville, Ill; vice 
president for engineering and industry— 
Walter S. Paine, manager, engineering 
and inspection division, Aetna Life and 
affiliated companies, Hartford, Conn.; 
vice president for transportation—Lew 
R. Palmer, conservation engineer, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the Unit- 
ed States, New York; vice president for 
membership — R. T. Solensten, vice 
president, Elliott Service Co., New York; 
vice president for home and farm safety 
—A. V. Rohweder, superintendent of 
safety and welfare, Duluth, Missabe & 
Iron Range Railway Co., Duluth; vice 
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PRECISION-BUILT ... fo your specifications- 
MASS PRODUCED... for speed and economy- 


Many manufacturers have found that 
they save time, cut costs and get a better 


design and build 


















president for public safety—Leslie J. 
Sorenson, city traffic engineer, Chicago; 
vice president for community councils— 
Judge Lee E. Skeel, Cleveland, president 
of the greater Cleveland safety council. 

As might be expected, much atten- 
tion was paid at this years Safety 
Congress to matters pertaining to women 
workers, including training, working 
hours, and dress. The great influx of 
women into industry has forced empha- 


sis on these problems. 


Republic Steel Mills 
Win Top Safety Awards 


Republic Steel Corp. plant at Warren, 
O., won first place in the safety contest 
sponsored by the National Safety Coun- 
cil in the large steel mill classification, 
plants working 750,000 hours or more per 
month, 25 plants included in the group. 
The Warren plant had an accident fre- 
quency of 1.58 and had only 17 lost- 
time accidents in 10,753,734 man-hours. 
Second award was to a plant with 2.16 
accident frequency and the lowest rec- 
ord was 10.45. The Warren plant since 
1938 has won two firsts, one second and 
two thirds. 

The Republic plant at Niles, O., fin- 
ished first in competition with 37 others 
in the medium sized finishing and fab- 
ricating group with a perfect score, with 
no lost-time injuries, in 1,228,146 man- 
hours worked. Since 1934 this plant has 
received five first and two second awards. 

Other safety awards to Republic 
plants included a first in group B steel 
plants, to its South Chicago plant, and 
first, second and third in group C rolling, 
finishing and fabricating plants. First 
was to Truscon Steel Co., Los Angeles, 
second to Union Drawn Steel division, 
Hamilton, Ont., and third to the Culvert 
division, Canton, O. 

Awards were made to Frank E. Flynn, 
Warren district manager, G. H. McClain, 
superintendent of industrial relations, and 
H. H. McCorkle, safety supervisor, at 
the National Safety Congress in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 27. 


Foundry Equipment Sales 


Index Down in September 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, Cleveland, reports index of 
net orders closed on new equipment in 
September was 452.4, compared with 
536.7 in August and 909.1 in July. 

Total sales index was 446.4 in Sep- 
tember, 510.8 in August and 800.8 in 
July. Index for repairs in September was 
428.4, in August 443.0 and in July 
474.0. 

Indexes are percentages of monthly 
averages of sales to metalworking in- 
dustries, 1937-39. 
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RED. eae sascha rates 
Copper, hot rolled ................. 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers ............... 9.75 
n+ ctnk vw bX Pub. cs ced 18.15 

Tubes 
SS A Oa 22.23 
Loh tabi pd ek obs a wase 21.87 
Reds 
High yellew brass ................. 15.01 
Cape, Bet GRMON .. . ww oe ce cece 17.87 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed ................. 18.12 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) ................. 19.78 
OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
(In cents per pound, carlots) 
Copper 
Sa ae 9.25-10.00 
SD is ath anla b> & gedaan aki 7.25- 8.00 





Nenferrous Metals... 


New York—Henry P. Nelson, chief, 
System Planning, Bureau of racer 
WPB, says industry now has con 
to war production until productive ca- 
pacity has passed the available material 
supply. It is evident, he said, that fur- 
ther changes are necessary in the priori- 
ties and allocation system. However, 
present controls will remain in effect dur- 
ing the balance of this year and, with 
some modification, during the first quar- 
ter of 1943. 

Officials are still giving their utmost 
attention to the problem of satisfying 
the irements of the armed forces. 
In a tic move WPB reduced to 
practically zero the installation of copper 
in buildings. Under amended order 
M-9-c-4 use for his purpose is limited 
to not more than 25 pounds for repairs, 
and then only if the metal was in posses- 
sion of the user on Oct. 27. 


— a very comfortable supply of 
lead, there is a distinct shortage of com- 


war work to release more critical metals 
and, at the same time, it is up to the 
d fabricating industry to bring new 
military uses of lead to the attention of 
officials. 
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Zine 
Oe Gare Ss. oa a bine osc 00 ae 4.75- 5.00 
Be ED ib vecavicesvoh awe 6.00- 6.50 
Aluminum 
GD. ois ctic cc Pedi ote os tak 9.75-10.25 
RR Bee, One, ee a 8.75- 9.25 
ETE dB n'a tn t's Kaban ones 8.50- 8.75 
SE Ee re eile a ios an'é's 8.75- 9.25 


SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, Lol. 13.56 
Standard No. 12 aluminum .......... 14.50 
MAGNESIUM 
(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 
99.8% ingot, carlots 22.56 
100 Ib. to carlots 24.50 
Extruded sticks, \% to 2 Ib 
Carlots $2.00 
100 Ib. to carlots $4.00 





ABULATION of Weights of one re- 
cent heating job showed that a 
Dravo Direct Fired system required 


350 tons less of vital metals than 
would be,required for a conventional 
heating plant! 

A few years ago a steam plant and 
distributing system for heat were 
practically foregone conclusions when 
plans for indus- 
trial buildings 
were formulated. 

Today heat 
produced direct 
by Dravo Heaters 
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has been proved to be more, eco- 
nomical of materials — manhours — 
money—and time! It’s easier to get 
materials when you can prove this! 
Acceptance and increased use of the 
Dravo Direct Fired method of heating 
industrial buildings over the last 10 
years merit the thoughtful considera- 
tion of anyone—architect—consultant 
—heating engineer—plant owner— 
purchasing agent—anyone who has 
anything to say about specifying or 
purchasing heating equipment for 
needed war production plants. 


Complete description of construction and function of Dravo 
Direct bired Heaters as well as comparison table showing 
ngs they offer in weight, floor space 

will be found in Dravo Bulletin No. 506, available upon request. 


and fuel consumption, 
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NEW BUSINESS 












Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


Keefer-57-1: A government agency is inter- 
ested ‘in obtaining subcontracting facilities 
for manufacture of precision dies for radio 
tube parts. 

O’Hara-53-1: New Jersey concern requires 
machining facilities for water cylinders and 
powder containers. Steel castings furnished 
by prime contractor and are available im- 
mediately, Cylinders weigh approximately 
8020 pounds and powder containers about 
6020 pounds. Machines required are 
horizontal boring mills with 5 to 7-inch bar 
with 6-inch horizontal travel, vertical bor- 
ing mill, 60 to 72-inch head clearance or 
engine lathe, 60-inch swing and 72 inches 
center to cehter. Requirements, 3000 to 5000 
hours before March 1. Priority AA-3. 

Roystuart-57-1: Government agency requires 
22,000 spray body vanes. Machine tools 
required, precision lathe, No. 1 universal 
milling machine, Material, naval brass, type 
1, half hard. Close tolerance. Overall di- 
mensions, finished diameter .330-inch, 
length .448-inch. Solid. Material not sup- 
plied to contractor. 

Roystuart-57-2: Government agency requires 
112,522 special cap screws, three types. 
Machine tools required, automatic and hand 
screw machines, %-inch spindle; bench- 
type miller and drill press, heat treat and 
cadmium plate. Overall lengths, .938 to 
1.03l-inch, Tolerances, .005. Material 
steel, navy specification 49-S-2 alloy No. 3. 
Material not supplied to contractor. 

Roystuart-57-3: Goyernmment agency requires 
102,200 check valve plungers. Machine 
tools required, automatic screw machine 
%-inch spindle, bench milling machine, 
centerless grinder. Tolerance, .005. Overall 
dimensions, .281 x 1.950-inch long. Mate- 
rial, brass, navy specification 16-B-6, type 
1 half hard. Material not supplied by con- 
tractor. 

Roystuart-57-4: Government agency requires 
4700 spacers. Machine tools required, auto- 
matic screw machine 1%-inch spindle, heat 
treat, internal, cylindrical and = surface 
grinders. Material, navy specification 49-S-2, 
alloy No. 3. Tolerance, .0005. Finished over- 
all dimensions, 1.5-inch O.D. by 1.181- 
inch LD. by .450-inch long. 


Roystuart-57-5: Government agency requires 
47,420 locating pins. Equipment required, 
hand serew machine with ‘-inch spindle. 
Material, navy specification 49-S-2, alloy 
No. 2, Rockwell C-25 to C-30. Material not 
supplied to manufacturer. 





T, specification QQ-A-601, class 4; speci- 
fication AN-QQ-A-366. Overall dimensions 
O.D. from 11/16 to 3%-inch, length from 
% to 1%-inch. Material not supplied to 
contractor. 

Roystuart-57-7: Government agency requires 
up to 1600 barrel spring case assemblies 
per month for duration. Machine tools re- 
quired, engine lathe 14-inch swing, butt 
welder for tubing O.D. 3.666-inch, .150- 
inch wall. Swedging machine to reduce 
25/32-inch end of tube from 3.666-inch 
O.D. to 2.612-inch O.D., heat treating. 
Pull test, 10 tons. Tolerance, .005. Mate- 
rial, seamless steel tubing, SAE 4640 and 
drop forgings SAE 4640. Forgings will be 
furnished. Overall dimensions, 14% by 6%- 
inch. 

Roystuart-57-8: Government agency requires 
87,570 engine control red: terminals. Ma- 
chine tools required, turret lathe No. 3 
Warner & Swasey or equivalent, beach drill 
press and milling machine. Minimum 300- 
pound drop hammer, cadmium plating. 
Tolerance, .002. Material, SAE 1035 steel 
forgings. Overall size 1%-inch by %-inch. 
Material not supplied to contractor. 

Roystuart-57-9: Government agency requires 
large quantities of turnbuckle eyes. Machine 
tools required, screw machines from % to 
1%-inch spindles, bench milling machine, 
drill press %-inch chuck. Tolerance, .006. 
Material, nickel steel, navy specification 
12-T-7. Overall dimensions, % to 1.188- 
inch wide by 1.697 to 4.219-inch long. 
Material not furnished to contractor. 


Roystuart-57-10: Government agency requires 
69,000 shackles. Machine tools required, 
800 to 500-pound drop forge hammer, drill 
press %-inch chuck. Tolerance, 010. Maie- 
rial, nickel steel, navy specification 12-S-13, 
grade 1. Overall dimensions, % to 1%-inch 
wide x 1.266 to 3.188-inch long. Material 
not furnished to contractor. 


Detroit office, Contract Distribution Branch, 
Production Division, WPB Boulevard build- 
ing, is seeking contractors for the following: 


Job No. 2313: Insert for Ogive windshield. 
Screw machine stock, tubing. Hand screw 
machine. Order is for 10,000 per day on 
A-l-a priority. 

Job No. 2332: Anvil. WDX1314 cold-rolled 
steel, which is furnished. (%-inch O.D.). 
Automatic screw machine, cadmium plate. 
Order is for up to 150,000 pieces per month. 

Job No. 234%: Prime contractor seeks produc- 
_tion facilities on various motor parts, such 
as connecting rod assemblies, cylinder 
heads, crank case, valve rocker arms, vari- 
ous types of bearings, housing assemblies, 
gears, crankshaft, camshafts. Jobs involved 
number 39. Orders are for 4000, 6000 
and 10,000 units. Priority is AA-1. 

Job No. 3088: Main gear. Machining opera- 

tions on steel castings to be furnished. 

Vertical boring mill, two operations, 100 

inches O.D., gear hobber, involute tooth. 

Order is for 12 on A-l-a priority. 


Job No. 3089: Main pinion. Machining oper- 
ation on steel forgings to be furnished. 
Vertical boring mill 18 inches O.D., two 
operations, gear hobber, involute tooth, heat 
treat. Order is for 12 on A-l-a priority. 

Jobs No. 2558 to 2565: Local contractor is in 
urgent need of production facilities on a 
number of jobs. Various quantities are in- 
volved and reference is made to prints in 
exhibit room. Priority is AA-1l. Jobs in- 
clude end push ball rod, slinger-propeller 
shaft, pin valve, socket valve tappet ball, 
plug crankshaft crankpin, bushing, sleeve 
and nut imp shaft, body oil pressure relief. 

Jobs No. 2659 to 2731: Prime contractor re- 
quires facilities to produce three assemblies, 
including folding cylinder wing assembly, 
folding cylinder wing lock assembly, hand 
pump selector valve assembly. Material is 
furnished. Various types of equipment is 
necessary. Orders are for 1000, 2000 and 
$000. Priorities are A-l-a. Prints for refer- 
ence in exhibit room. 

Jobs No. 2732 to 2738: Prime contractor 
seeks production on six jobs, including 
spray whirler, check valve seats, check 
valve nozzles, inner valve seats, injection 
pump cylinder, injection pump plunger. 
Material is furnished. Delivery to start 
Nov, 1. 


Jobs No. 2843, 2845, 2847, 2849: Prime con- 
tractor requires forging facilities on four 
jobs. Include rocker beam, track wheel, 
track shoe. Bearing bracket. Priority AA-1. 
Order is for 19,000 monthly for three and 
125,000 monthly for fourth. 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 334 Midland Bank building, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 


8.0. No. 270: Sources required for manufac- 
ture of wide variety of generator parts, 
gears, pinions, bushings, housings, shafts, 
bearing assemblies, etc. Turning, boring 
and drilling capacity required. Deliveries 
extend to March, 1943. Drawings at Minne- 
apolis office. 

8.0. No. 279: Local prime contractor seeks 
source for manufacture of various bakelite 
molds and molded parts. Drilling and tap- 
ping required on some. Parts are small and 
require high accuracy. Drawings at Minne- 
apolis office. 

S.0. No. 260: Sources needed for manufac- 
ture of aircraft engine parts, including valve 
tappets, studs, piston pins, bushings, etc. 
Grinding operations required on most parts. 
Tolerances close. Samples at Minneapolis 
display room. 

8.0. No. 281: Minneapolis firm wants 7000 
hours on 10 or 12-inch engine lathes for 
highly accurate precision work. Also 14,000 
hours on 6 or 10-inch hand millers for 
accurate precision work on small parts. 


S.0. No. 271: Cleveland prime contractor 
wants forging capacity, production basis, 
large quantity of shifting levers. Drawing 
at Minneapolis office. 

S.0. No. 276: Minneapolis manufacturer needs 
capacity on 4 or 6-spindle automatic to 
machine 150,000 trunnions from 1%-inch 
round stock. Tolerance, .001. 


8.0. No. 277: Several small. screw machine 
parts in quantities from 2000 to 50,000. 
Material, brass. Closest tolerance is .001. 
Sizes from .09-inch to .75-inch diameter. 
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HOW TO SAVE STRATEGIC METALS 


Where oversize locations for RHOADES METALINE 
OILLESS BRONZE BEARINGS exist, do not stipulate extra 
thicknesses of bronze to fill the space. 


Instead, use Metaline Bearings of standard thicknesses 
and fill the surplus space with fittings of cast iron or other 
available metal, less essential than bronze. The bearings 
can be accurately installed, to provide fully as much 
lubrication. 

By this arrangement, the material saved and the time 
conserved that would otherwise be needed to produce 
special designs, will enable us to serve you better. 






This is one of @ series of suggestions to 
enable METALINE BEARINGS to do 
their utmost in the emergency. 
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RHOADES METALINE CO. Inc. 
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Downs Safety Plate Grips 
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See the 


KOLD-HOLD 
“Hi-Low’ Do Iel 


Test metals, instruments and various 
devices over a wide temperature range, 





and SEE the whole process through the 






large glass door provided in the Kold- 
Hold “Hi-Low” cabinet. 






Temperature range from minus 75° F. 
to plus 150° F. and higher is covered 






quickly. Unit is entirely self-contained. 





The direct-expansion refrigeration sys- 






tem is factory installed, tested and guar- 






anteed. Practically no maintenance cost. 







See the “Hi-Low” and 
other KOLD-HOLD In- 
dustrial Equipment in our 
new Catalog No. 425. 
Write for your copy NOW! 










CHICAGO: 201 N. Wells Street — Randolph 3806 
NEW YORK: 









1819 Broadway — Circle 63002 
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Prints and sample parts at 
office. 

8.0. No. 261: Eastern manufacturer wants to 
sublet considerable automatic screw ma- 
chine work on commutator parts from % 
to 2%-inch. Prints at Minneapolis office. 

8.0. No, 283: Forging five parts for 5-ton 
match block. Parts from 1 to 8 pounds. 
Material, 1025 or 1030 steel. Quantities, 
50,000. Also forging of hub, approximate- 
ly 6% inches at hub to 9 inches largest 
diameter of flange. Quantities, 100,000, 
Drawings at Minneapolis office. 

8.0. No. 204: Complete machining of diesel 

cylinder heads. Approximate dimensions 

84 x 10 x 5 inches. Iron castings furnished. 

Quantities 600 to 1000. Drawings at Minne- 

apolis office. 


New York office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, New 
York, reports the following subcontract oppor- 
tunities: 

8-4069: New York City manufacturer seeks 
subcontracting facilities for the manufac- 
ture of steel castings. Quantity, 600 each 
of three items. Material, steel. Weight under 
20 pounds. Dimensions, largest item eight 


Minneapolis 


to an irreducible minimum. 












(74) WHAT OF WIRE? 


The immediate prospect is for little, if any, improvement in 
the delivery or allocation conditions. Be Scotch with your 
handling of the wire you need. Plan its use. Cut waste. 


In Shaped Wire if you have not already adopted standard 
shapes and analyses, it will be prudent to do so at once. 


For General Wire check to see that your requisitions are cut 


For Welding Wire use correct analyses and proper size—lean 
toward larger sizes. Don’t permit bending of electrodes. See 
that each one is used right down to the holder—and that there 
is no wasteful excess deposit in the weld. 

If we can cooperate in any way, call on us—remembering 
that we operate in the sincere belief that we serve you best 
by allowing nothing to interfere with giving the wire needs 
of the armed forces first call on our production. 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 





inches overall. 
§-4424: New York City manufacturer seeks 


crane capacity 25 feet high. Prints at New 
York office. 

S-4448: New York City prime contractor seeks 
sources for making 5000 steel castings each 
of nine small parts. Material, cast steel. 
Dimensions, 5% x 10 inches, largest. Pat- 
terns by subcontractor. Prints at New York 
office. 

S-4469: Facilities are sought for the manu- 
facture of 500 anchors, sizes 400 to 16,000 
pounds. Shank may be cast steel or forging. 

S-180: New Jersey manufacturer seeks facili- 
ties of shops with horizontal boring mill, 4- 
inch bar or over. Sufficient work for dura- 
tion. 


Chicago office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 20 North Wacker Drive, is seeking 
contractors for the following: 















COMPANY, inc. 











— Quantity, 6600. Priority, AA-l to 
(B) Nut. Facilities, 1%-inch hex bar 
wnt spindle automatic screw hand 


steel, furnished by sub. Tolerance, .005. 
Quantity, 6600. Priority, AA-1 to AA-4. 


Display No. 284: Bogie roller nut. Facilities 


of equal size, engine lathe l-inch bar ca- 
pacity, external grinder 12%-inch capacity. 
Material, SAE 3140 steel, furnished by prime. 
Tolerance, .0005. Quantity, 20,000. Part 
requires heat treatment. 


Display No. 161: (A) Rotor shaft. Facilities, 
%-inch capacity single spindle automatic 
screw machine, %-inch bar capacity hand 
screw machine, hand miller, externa! grinder 
6-inch centers. Material, SAE 1035 steel, 

. Tolerance, .0003. Quasi 

tity, 10,000. (B) Miter gear. Facilities, 4 

inch bar capacity single spindle automatic 

screw machine, bench ‘drill, 20 L.P. bevel 
gear generator. Material, SAE 4615 steel, 
furnished by prime. Tolerance, .002. Quan- 

tity, 7000. 


Display No. 18: (A) Track shoe forging. Fa- 
cilities, steam hammer. Produc- 
tion, 250,000 per month. Quantity, 5,200,- 
000. (B) Track wheel forging. Facilities, 
4000-pound steam hammer. Production, 20,- 
000 per month, Quantity, 400,000. (C) 
Track link forging. Facilities, 7000-pound 

Production, 16,000 per 


Display No. 1: (A) Piston pin bearing sleeve. 
Facilities, 4%-inch bar capacity Gridley au- 
tomatic screw machine or equal, 6-inch 
swing over carriage engine lathe, internal 
and external grinder with chucking arrange- 
ment. Material, SAE 1020 steel tubing, fur- 
nished by prime. Tolerance, .0005. Quan- 
tity, $500. Part has special sequence of 


tueatment and finish grinding. Priority, AA-1. 
(B) Piston pin bearing retainer. Facilities, 
1%-inch bar capacity Gridjey automatic 
screw machine or equal, rotary surface 
grinder. Material, SAE 1060 steel tubing, 
furnished by prime. Tolerance, .005. Quan- 
tity, 7000. Heat treatment required. Priority 
AA-i. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


400 tons, marine warehouse, Philadelphia, to 
unstated supplier. 


$00 tons, tunnel under Pennsylvania railroad 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 
190 tons, caisson gate, graving dock, Cramp 
Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. J., to Beth- 
lehem Fabricators, Bethlehem, Pa. 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 
100 tons or more, regulating gates for spill- 
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eee ER SEND US IMPORTANT DATA ON SPEED REDUCERS 


Name 





C TRUCKS 


Address 
i ae 


POWER 
r HAT 
COUNTS 


eae Sk eae: State itnniitiiaimneil 


MAIL TO D.O. JAMES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
N20 West Monroe Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


i Re RR Re ee i hh 


See 4488284884655 6 6 
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SEND THIS¢ 


| 


trucks. Write for information mention- 
ing type of new trucks contemplated 
or make and type now operated. 


THE READY-POWER CO. 


3842 GRAND RIVER AVE. © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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WOK y A Cony On ae Eitedised! 
Plant Managers! Superintendents! Purchasing Agents! Production 
and Plant Engineers!.Here’s a book that will give you the answers Information, Engineering 
to your marking problems. It contains-hundreds of Data covering application 
illustrations, with concise descriptions of Marking 4 , ‘ all 
Devices for every Industrial Morking application. and examples for use on 
Yours for the asking . . . request a copy on your Types of Speed Reducers. This 
letterhead today! permanent catalog record will be 
@ positive aid to your engineer- 


ing and purchasing departments. 


MANUFACTURING CO.,1120 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
OVER FIFTY YEARS MAKERS OF ALL TYPES OF GEARS AND GEAR REDUCERS 
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SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tom 
Week ended Oct. 31 190 
Week ended Oct. 24 0,000 
Week ended Oct, 17 1,175 
This week, 1941 12,510 
Weekly average, 1942 , 17,825 
Weekly average, 1941 27,284 
Weekly average, Sept., 1942 3,290 
Total to date, 1941 1,218,018 
Tota] to date, 1942 . 762,320 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





way, Keswick dam, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Denver, American Bridge Co. low, $169,- 











051, spec. 1045. 


PLATES... 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 


100 tons or more, control piping for 102-inch 
conduit tube valves, Shasta dam, river out- 
lets, Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Berkeley, 
Calif., low $64,000, spec. 1667-D. 


PIPE... 
CAST PIPE PLACED 


1800 tons, 24-inch, for water supply line, 
Bremerton, Wash., to H. G. Purcell, Seattle, 
for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
N. J. 





INDUSTRIAL 
As used in the nr aang oe of 


grain, ores, chemicals, 


‘oods, 


and for many other purposes. 


ORNAMENTAL 


For architectural grilles, cab- 
inets, metal furniture, etc., a 
designs and 


wide selection of 


sizes are available. 




















SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Plants: 
Sharpsville, Penna. 
Neville Island, Penna. 




















CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 





Tons 
Week ended Oct. 31 700 
Week ended Oct. 24 0,000 
Week ended Oct. 17 366 
This week, 1941 .. -._.... 
Weekly average, 1942 ............ 7,814 
Weekly average, 1941 ............ 13,609 
Weekly average, Sept., 1942. ...... 4,708 
Total to date, 1941 ............. 629,839 
Total to date, 1942 ......... i. 343,805 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 

CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 

OHIO 
AKRON, O.—Borden Automobile Inc., Karl 


Borden, proprietor, is seeking permission to 
operate light machine shop in a building at 
2111 West Market street. 


CLEVELAND —Alligaier Machine Co., K. All- 
gaier, manager, 2318 St. Clair aveaue, is add- 
ing over 1500 square feet to machine shop. 


CLEVELAND—-National Metal Abrasive Co., 
H. Marette, secretary, 3560 Norton road, 
plans to build -one-story factory addition, 
costing approximately $50,000. 


CLEVELAND—Decker Machine Products Co 
is being incorporated through Attorney Eman- 
uel Gynn, 822 Leader building, to operate 
a machine shop. 


CLEVELAND—Hydraulic Equipment Co., 1100 
East 222nd street, Euclid, will soon start ex- 
pansion of factory building. Hall Kirkham is 
president. 


CLEVELAND—Northern Ohio Boiler Co., John 
Kosman, president and treasurer, is adding 
800 square feet to boiler room at plant, 3453 
West Ejighty-sixth street. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Electro-Metals Co., 
2391 West Thirty-eighth street, has applied 
for approval of Board of Zoning Appeals to 
erect aluminum smelter building. 


CLEVELAND—Kay Stamping & Tool Co. 
15315 Shiloh avenue, plans addition to ma- 
chine shop at 15320 Prentice court. Contract 
has been let for construction work. 


CLEVELAND—Northem Boiler Co., John 
Kosman, president, 3453 West Eighty-sixth 
street, has begun work on an addition. 


CLEVELAND—Builders Structural Steel Co., 
Jacob Friedman, president, 2912 East 
Thirty-fourth street, is building addition to 
pipe storage building. 

CLEVELAND—Industrial Fabricators Inc., care 
of F. T. McGuire, Cuyahoga Lumber Co., 
1948 Carter road, is erecting an addition 
for storage space and a boiler room at 
1890 Carter road. 


ELYRIA, O.—Romec Pump Co., W. L. Davis, 
manager, will build addition to factory here 
at 347 East Bridge avenue. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—McKenzie Muffler Co. 
Inc. will start factory extension as soon as 
priorities are released. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LYNN, MASS.—Lynn Gas & Electric Co., 90 
Exchange street, has awarded contract for 
boiler plant addition to Walsh Bros., 150 
Hampshire street, Cambridge, Mass. Cost 
over $40,000. Stone & Webster Inc., 49 
Federal street, Boston, engineer. 


CONNECTICUT 
NORTH HAVEN, CONN.—Atlas-Ansonia Co. 
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M.D-.Hubbard Sprins Company 


447 CENTRAL AVE., PONTIAC, Mi~rt. 

































is aiding ws to deliver 
micrometers to plents thet 
can furnish preference rat- 
ings and to mechanics 
who can fill in our simple 
form proving that they are 
working on wer production. 


Four reasons for the 


Increasing Popularity 
ef REED Micrometers 


1. Leed eccuracy over the full 
range of the screw is within « 
fraction of 1/10000" due to 
REED's exclusive process used 
in. forming the _ micrometer 
thread. This process makes 
variations virtually impossible. 
2. Longer life of the microme- 
ter screw due to « bumishing 


3. Easy reeding gredu- 
ations on thimble and 
vernier due to freedom 
from glare and re- 
flection. 

4. Fine, sensitive touch 
because of the smooth- 


Write today for literature 
describing t simplified 
types of REED Micrometers now being pro- 
uced in ever increasing volume. 


GEORGE SCHERR CO."INC., Dept. A, 126-128 Lafayotte St, NEW YORK 




























years since 1892-~and today we are 
still making quality gears and con- 
tinue to distribute, Ramsey Silent 
Chain Drives and_Couplings. In 
war and peace Simgnds Gears have 
stood the test of and wear--- 
that is why they are so widely used 
" everywhere. 





THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


aa: 


ee 
HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
Daniel Crawford, Jr., Manager 
39th and CHESTNUT STS. PHILADELFHIA, PENNA. 


Our courteous and competent staff will give 
you the utmost in friendliness, comfort and 
service. Conveniently located to all stations, 
and only five minutes away from the heart of 
the business section. 


* 600 ROOMS each with bath from $3.00 up * 
RADIOS IN EVERY ROOM 
Lounge and Restaurants. Unrestricted Parking to 3 a.m. 
Tg 
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KARDONG STIRRUP BENDER 


This bender is the result of our 30 years expenience in the 
manufacture of reinforcing bar benders. One man cen 
easily bend 300 four 
bend stirrups an 
hour. This bender 
is also a very prac- 
tical bender for 
light slab bars and 
miscellaneous bend- 
ing. Write for cata- 
log of our complete 
line of reinforcing 
bar benders. 


KARDONG BROTHERS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Model**E* 



































SHEET 
METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 
For All 
60 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 
Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rechester, N.Y. 








NEW 























has awarded contracts for 
factory -2xtensions. 


20 one-story, 





NEW JERSEY Second boulevard, has been organized with 

$50,000 capital, to engage in general tool 

SUMMIT, N. J.—A. Zhodiakin Engineering and die business. Representative, Steve Det- 
Co., 250 West Fifty-fourth street, New tary, 951 East Grand boulevard. 


York, has let contract for two-story plant 
to James F. Mitchell Inc., 40 Clinton street, 
Newark, N. J. Cost about $50,000. R. Cala- 
brese, 65 Taylor street, Newark, architect. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA—Barrett Division of Allied 
Chemical & Die Corp., Margaret and Ber- 
muda streets, has let contract to Lauter Con- 
struction Co., G and Nicetown lane, for 
chemical plant estimated to cost $40,000. 


1002 Lafayette building, has been or- 


son, 38:8 Audubon avenue, Detroit. 


DETROIT—C. & M. Mfg. Co. Inc., 20 Kenil- 
worth avenue, has been formed with $25,- 
000 capital, to design, build and manufac- 
ture tools, dies and jigs. Charles F. 
Clemons, 3469 Devonshire avenue, repre- 
sentative. 























Mr. Check says: 
“JaL PERMASET 


Pre-formed Wire Rope 


is economical.” 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERIGAN IRON AND STEEL Works 
GILMORE WIRE ROPE DIVISION * PITTSBURGH & MUNGY, PA. 






















































































ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rockford Drop Forge 
Co. has awarded contract for factory addi- 
tion to Linden & Sons Inc., 1102 Tenth 
street. Estimated cost $40,000. .G. A. John- 


ROCKFORD, ILL. — Sundstrand Machine 
Tool Co., 2531 Eleventh street, has given 
contract to Linden & Sons Inc., 1102 Tenth 
street, for factory addition. G. A. Johnson, 
Swedish-American Bank building, archi- 
tect. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—General Mechanical Engineer- 
ing & Contracting Co., 1030 Hillen street, 
has contract for alterations to building at 
1015 Hillen street for Hurwitz Electric Co. 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VA.—Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. proposes to borrow $4,000,000 to finance 
cost of power station on James river in 
Chesterfield county. Total cost estimated 
at $6,800,000. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Lewis Invisible Stitch Machinery 
Co., 3763 Forest Park, has let contract to 
M. Sachs, 3227 North Broadway, for one- 
story addition, 29 x 106 feet. 


ST. LOUIS—Porbeck Mfg. Co., Otto Porbeck 
Jr., president, 2019 North Broadway, is 
building one-story factory at 2602 North 
Ninth street for manufacture of war mate- 
rials. Cost estimated at $20,000. 


ST. LOUIS—McDonnell Aircraft Corp., J. S. 
McDonnell, president, Lambert-St. Louis mu- 
nicipal airport, has leased the garage at 
Eighteenth and Pine streets, containing 240,- 
000 square feet of floor space, for additional 
manufacturing facilities. 

ST. LOUIS—Alligator Ce., 4171 Bingham 
avenue, has let contract for factory addi- 
tions to Murch-Jarvis Co., Cotton Belt 
building. Cost over $50,000 with equip- 
ment. A. C. Maack, Cotton Belt building, 
architect, (Noted Oct. 12). 


OKLAHOMA 


GUYMON, OKLA.—Cabot Carbon Co. has 
been granted permit by State Corporation 
Commission, Oklahoma City, to build carbon 
black plant near here. 


WISCONSIN 


CLINTONVILLE, WIS.—Clintonville Canning 
Co. has given contract to Lemke & Felts, 
Shawano, Wis., for one-story addition. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—National Pressure Cooker 
Co. has awarded contract to Hoeppner-Bartlett 
Co. for one-story factory addition. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—Johnson Standard Boat 
Co. will build mold loft and machine shop. 


MADISON, WIS.—Scanlan-Morris Co. has let 
contract to Walter Butler Construction Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., for two-story factory addi- 
tion. 


MELLEN. WIS.—Penoke Veneer Co. has 
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»MAMONDS £2%,0ry 


_ RE-SET-ABLE HIGH FREQUENCY 
















% ‘ Cooler dressing 
ican NIBS ee, INDUCTION HEATING UNITS 
0 -KEY-SET Micrometer Accuracy HEAT exactly where you want it— 


exactly as hot as you want it—and 
for exactly as long as you want it 
for Hardening, Stress 





annealing, Re- 
lieving, Soldering, Brazing and Mell. 
ing—all Ferrous and Non-ferrous metals. 





Send for Cataiog 


LEPEL HIGH FREQUENCY LABORATORIES, inc. 
39 West 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 














WIRE STRAIGHTENING WILLIAMS SZucke&s 


and for STEEL MILL SERVICE 


CUTTING MACHINERY are sold under 


HIGH SPEED Machines for LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
round wi . flat . " welding handling heavy ore, slag, scale 


and skull cracker pit service. 
All-welded construction at 











win, a Rinds a wie. vital points. Catalog FREE. 
The F. B. Shuster Compony ory RS 
New Haven, Conn. panes Ohio 
Straightener Specialists Since 1866 built by 
WELLMAN 

















NEW BOOK 
on ARC 
WELDING 


New Edition “Procedure Hand- 
book of Arc Welding.”’ Bigger than 
ever. Wider in scope. Latest in- 
formation on all phases of arc 
welding—the ace process of war 
















IN Q CHAPTERS: 








production and key to progress 1308 pages 
and increased earning power in 1810 illustrations 
post-war era. |. Welding Methods & 
, Equipment 
Authoritative. Recognized the nt - 





world over as the “‘bible”’ on arc 
welding design and practice. Many 
























thousands in use by welders, de- IV. Weld Metal & 
§ the world famed signers, engineers and shop man- Methods of Testing 
Home SLUE ROOM agers. Standard text in hundreds V. Weldability of Metals 
he Rodio’s Name Bonds of schools and colleges. Vi. Machine Design 
Featuring Vil. Structural Design 








A *5.00 Value $450 post- | ui. Applications 
for only —— paid IX. Reference data 
($2.00 outside U. S.) Size 6” x 9” x 1%" 


Order your copy today — . 


Mail order and check to 
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1213 West Third St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEW BUSINESS 








started construction of an airplane wood 

veneer plant. 

MILWAUKEE—Cuneo Press Inc., 247 East 
Chicago avenue, has let contract for two- 
story factory and office addition, to Peters 
Construction Co., 2901 North Twenty- 
eighth street. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—H. A. Thomdike, 615 
Jackson drive, has let contract for remodel- 
ing two-story factory to A. W. Jeske, 265 
Oak street. 

RACINE, WIS.—J. I. Case Co. has let contract 
to Austin Co., 510 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago, for one-story factory- building, ad- 
joining the South works. 

WAUKESHA, WIS.—Waukesha Motor Co., 


J. E. De Long, president, has started con- 
struction of one-story factory addition. 











MINNESOTA 
DULUTH—Zenith Furnace Co., 


division of 
Interlake Iron Corp., has let contract to J. D. 
Herrold for one-story addition. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Flour City Ornamental Iron 
Co., ae Sekkes, waliteah, has enended 
contract‘ to Libbey & Libbey Co. for four- 
story factory addition. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Northwestern Automatic 


MINNEAPOLIS—Federal Aircraft & Products 
Co. has let contract to Naugle-Leck Inc., 
Roanoke building, for one-story factory build- 
ing. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Beale & Armold Mfg. Co., 





For 5 pieces, 500 or 5,000! 


If you need any any from just a few PP parts 


up to sizable p 


uction runs—you can 


often make them 


faster and avoid die expense and delay by using 


DI-ACRO Precision machines—Shears, 


Nec. 2, shown 
D. tube, accurate to .001”. 


Benders. 
Illustrated: DI-ACRO Bender 
forming %” O 


Brakes, 


Also bends angle, channel, rod; oe aes, ans 


round, square and flat wire; mouldin 
stock, etc. Capacity, %” cold ro 
steel bar or equivalent. 


= 


Send for Catalog —“METAL DUPLICATING 
WITHOUT 


O'NEIL-IRWIN MFG. CO. 
304 8th Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








a ta 


E. A. SAMUEL. 
Vice-Pres. 


“FRANK SAMUEL & CO., Inc. 


Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
e 


ALLOYS 
Ferro Chrome — Calcium Silicide — Ferro Silicon — Silico Manganese 


PIG IRON 
FERRO MANGANESE 
‘ Standard — Low Carbon 
; MANGANESE ORE 
Open Hearth Use — Blast Furnace Use 
IRON ORES 


CHROME ORE 
Lump — Ground 


BRANCH OFFICES 
West Newton, Mass.—28 Fairway Drive New York—40 Exchange Place 
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by D. D. Beale, E. R. Arnold and Lois 
Arngld, to engage in manufacturing and 
machine tool work. 

Machinery & Mfg 


MINNEAPOLIS—D. W. Onan & Sons plan 
addition to factory at Twelfth street and 
Stinson boulevard Northeast. 


SAVAGE, MINN.—Cargill Inc. has awarded 
contract to W. A. South Co., Minneapolis, 
for one-story warehouse and loading dock. 


ST. PAUL—Progress Pattern Works has be- 
gun construction of one-story addition. 


ST. PAUL—National Bearing Metals Corp. has 
let contract to William Baumeister Con- 
struction Co. for foundry addition. 


ST. PAUL—Northern States Power Co. has 
started preliminary work for improvements 
and expansion to High Bridge power plant 
to cost about $5,000,000. New equipment 
to be installed will include pulverizer, pumps, 
pre-heaters and turbine. (Noted Sept. 21). 


ST. LOUIS PARK, MINN.—Rodgers Hydraulic 
Inc. has let contract to Peter Pearson for 
one-story factory addition. 


TEXAS 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—Steinman & Goleman, 
architects, Liberty building, Beaumont, are 
taking bids for altering building for in- 
dustrial company. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Eastern States Petroleum 
Co. Inc. has awarded contract for plant to 
Foster-Wheeler Corp., 624 Shell building, 
Houston, and Tellepson Construction Co., 
8900 Clay street, Houston. Estimated cost 
$4,505,000. 


LONGVIEW, TEX.—Madaras Steel Corp.. 
Julius D. Madaras, president, will resume 
work on steel plant here. United States 


Bureau of Mines engineers, in co-operation 
with company’s engineers, will start work on 
ore reduction plant. 


IOWA 


BOONE, IOWA—lIowa Electric Light & Power 
Co. has let contract for power house to 
Lippert Bros., Boone. Estimated cost 
$250,000. 


WYOMING 


CODY, WYO.—Polarizing Instrument Co. has 
awarded contracts for factory to cost about 
$100,000, for manufacture of lenses and pre- 
cision instruments. 


WASHINGTON 


BENTON, WASH.—Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co. will build foundry at estimated cost of 
$3,000,000. O. D. Conover, 1740 East 
Twelfth street, Cleveland, engineer. 


SEATTLE—Puget Sound Machinery Depot will 
build structure 74 x 100 feet at plant at 131 
Massachusetts street. 


CALIFORNIA 


BURBANK, CALIF.—Building permit has been 
issued for construction of an experimental 
building at 2555 Hollywood way, Burbank, 
for Vega Aijrcraft Corp., to cost about 
$140,000. 

LOS ANGELES—aAutomatic Screw Machine Co., 
800 East Gage avenue, is making alterations 
and improvements to its building at 6900 
Stanford avenue. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Metten & Gebhardt, 1775 
Egbert street, will build two-story, 90 x 
$50-foot tannery. Estimated cost $200,000. 


C. F. Gromme, Alberts building, San Rafael, 
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RYERSON 


CERTIFIED STEELS 


Beas (be m Ww. s 
PHILADELPHIA §6E NEWYORK EDDYS TONE 











Firth -Sterling 


STEEL COMPANY 
TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKeesport, Pa. 





THE WEINMAN 


PUMP & SUPPLY COMPANY 





























sucreus 
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SCREW EYES, HOOKS 
and WIRE SHAPES 





Get the facts oa ng 
preatest wate t tool. Write ; 
WOGART Bros.Co, srry, Toy. Obie HINDLEY MFG. CO. 
“One at the worlds Largest Builders Valley Falls, R. I. 











SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS Have It Galvanized by— 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CASTING CO. 
OHIO, U. S. A. Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 


Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 
Galvanized Products Furnished 














BLAST FURNACE 6A e 
Manufacture of Steel Sheets 
By Edward S. Lawrence 
This book has been written in the 244 pages 
hope that it may assist in better 116 
° my hme See eee Os Lee acquainting members of the engi- Mlustrations. 
O ache eering and operating staffs of the 
5 no Bin ioe SRST kg sei Seaaplasiie and allied industries 
@ Machinery Castings ° — <a see oats. with the principal steps involved 
@ Babbitt Metals and Canada. in the manufacture of steel sheets 
NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. The Penton Publishing Company 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. Book Department 
. Clearing, Ill. (Chicago District)—Meadville, Pa. 1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 427-8 
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NEW BUSINESS 








architect. H. M. Engle, 110 Sutter street, 
engineer. 

TORRANCE, CALIF.—National Supply Co., 
1542 Border avenue, has low bid from 
C. L. Peck Inc., 223 I. W. Hellman building, 
Los Angeles, for machine shop. Taylor & 
Taylor, 830 North Third street, Los Angeles, 
architects and engineers. 


CANADA 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C—Heaps Engineer- 
ing Ltd., Ewen avenue, will start work soon 
on addition to foundry, 40 x 120 feet, and 
will install new equipment. 


BELLEVILLE, ONT.—Allied War Supplies 
Corp., 1285 McGill College avenue, Montreal, 


has given general contract to James W. Ross, 
1010 St. Catharine street West, Montreal, 


$10,000 plant addition. 
HAMILTON, ONT.—United Gas & Fuel Co. 


Supply. Coal Carbenizing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has general contract. 


* KITCHENER, ONT. —Peanill Veneer Co., 42 
We 


SHAPED 


Square - Keystone - Flat - Round 


FLAT COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL 


Highest Quality and Service 
Guaranteed 


Half Round - Special 


STOCK 


High Carbon - Low Carbon - Alloy 
Tempered and Untempered 


Also Wire Screen Cloth 


THE SENECA WIRE & 
MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1905 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Warehouses and Representatives in practically all principal cities 





BRANDS: 
Buffalo 
Detroit 

Susquehanne 


GRADES: 
Foundry 
Silvery 
Malleable 
Ferro- Silicon 


mle 


IRON 


‘77k 


BEST KNOWN NAME 


IN IRON”’ 





THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Buffalo Detroit 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
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LEVACK, ONT.—International Nickel Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Copper Cliff, is having plans 
prepared for plant addition here to cost 

about $75,000. 


LONDON, ONT.—Wells Foundry Ltd., 1245 
York street, will start work soon on plant 
addition and install additional equipment. 


NEW TORONTO, ONT.—Citadel Merchandis- 
ing Co. Ltd., 606 Cathcart street, Montreal, 


storage building here to cost $100,000 with 
equipment. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—North American 
Cyanimid Ltd., Fourth street, has plans and 
will start work soon on plant addition to cost 
about $20,000. 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—Port Arthur Ship- 
building Co. Ltd., Current River, has had 
plans prepared by C. D. Howe Co. Ltd., 
Public Utilities building, for plant expansion 
to cost about $75,000. Work will include 
addition to aircraft shop, pipe testing and 
welding shop and several other buildings. 
G. F. MeDougall is manager. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—St. Catharines Steel 
Products Ltd., 72 Vine street, has extended 
contract to J. R. Stork & Son, R. R. No. 4, 
to include construction of further plant addi- 
tion. Plans’ also have been prepared and 
contracts will be let soon for two more addi- 
tions. Estimated cost $150,000 with equip- 
ment. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Industries Ltd., 
P.O. Box 10, Montreal, has plans and will 
let contracts soon for addition to plant to 
cost about $60,000 with equipment. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Riverdale Copper & Brass 
Works, 160 Duchess street, Thomas J. Reid, 
manager, has given general contract to E. B. 
Reid, 87 Pleasant boulevard, for plant addi- 
tion. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Dominion Forge & Stamp- 
ing Co. Ltd., 2480 Seminole road, has 
given general contract to Allan Construction 
Co. Ltd., 44 Wyandotte street East, for plant 
addition. Ewart, Armer & Byam, 36 To- 
ronto, consulting engineers. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Aero Engineering & In- 
dustrial Co., 3480 St. Dominique street, will 
start work soon on construction of machine 
works on Rushbrooke avenue to cost about 
$60,000. M. Goldwag, chief engineer. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
525 Dominion street, has given general con- 
tract to Walter G. Hunt Co. Ltd., 1405 
Bishop street, for addition to welding rod 
plant on St. Joseph street. Cost about 
$45,000, equipment extra. Brian R. Perry, 
680 Sherbrooke street West, consulting engi- 
neer. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Department of Munitions 
and Supply, H. H. Turnbull, secretary, has 
given general contract to A. F. Byers Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., 1226 University street, 
for superstructure for addition to airplane 
manufacturing plant near here, at cost of 
about $250,000. Plans by T. Pringle & 
Son Ltd., 485 McGill street, call for build- 
ing 520 x 630 feet 


TINGWICK, QUE.—Nicolet Asbestos Mines 
Ltd., M. Turcotte, manager, has given gen- 
eral contract to Tremblay and Bonin, 137 
Ninth avenue, Sherbrooke, Que., for as- 
bestos mill building here to cost about 
$35,000. 


VILLE ST. LAURENT, QUE.—Temco Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., 4800 Lagauchetiere street 
West, Montreal, is having plans prepared 
by L. N. Booth, 358 Carlyle avenue, Mount 
Royal, for construction of plant here to cost 
about $50,000 with equipment. 
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CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


. Our engineers are ready and able to help 
solve your stamping problems, in design or 
construction. Crosby prices are consistent 
with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 
of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 

different industries. 


Manufacturers of “Ideal” Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 



















1903 —19 4.2 
THIRTY-NINE YEARS OF 


STAMPINGS 





e a . + 


BETTER 


Literature on Request 






WHITEHEAD 






STAMPING CO. 


1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 











ATLAS DROP FORGE Co.., LANSING, MICH. 





Stampings and Press Work 


10 Gauge and Lighter to 20” x 40°—Hot Pressings 
Legs and Base Units for Stoves. Refrigerators and 
Institutional Equipment 


DROP FORGINGS DAVIS BRAKE BEAM COMPANY 


Laure! Ave. & P.R.R. 


Johnstown, Pa. 

















EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 
1100 B. F. Jones Law Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. AT 0642-0643 
Patent Covered Hot Tops and Bottom Plugs 
for Ingot Molds for Alloy Steels 


High Grade Clay and Fire Brick for Furnaces, Boilers, Cupolas, 
Coke Ovens, etc. Edge Pressed Brick for accurate sizing. 
Difficult Shapes a Specialty 
Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. Dunbar, Pa.—2581 
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RELAYING RAILS — machine- 
reconditioned—not 

NEW and Bars, Nuts, 
Pee Nace meat Se 
Track Accessories. 


STER COMPANY, Ine. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 


o 
ww" 
°o 





, 30°, 36°, . M.D. 





SHEARS Ee 48° & 40 oh M.D. 
STRAIG Wire, Shuster cap. 5/8", 4° cutoff 
— Fepane COMPANY 
2th Street & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














AT BIG SAVINGS 
We can furnish rails; spikes; bolts; tie- 
plates; angle bars, and other track acces 
sories. Steel equipment of all kinds. Write, 
wire or phone for prices. 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


108 N. 2nd St. Kansas City, Kans. 








WANTED TO BUY COLD DRAWN HEXAGON 





























More for Your Dollar! STEEL BARS 
RON eee teres Ne | | pede Seer gee SMe le 
13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois pon Rep TE OP ee Ricaraer 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” Reply Box 791 
SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS ee See rns 
—R o_ WANT TO PURCHASE 
_scowan = Fant ~xisrem 4 inch O.D. Boiler tubes; steel pipe of 
rand ’ all sizes; Valves; Fittings; 
Sri sates burning. plants; Mills; rail ; trackage, etc. 
- ‘MBA CORP. 
GENERAL BLOWER ace. apg yt GALAMB! Kansas City, Kans. 
404 North Peoria St. We buy and sell. Get our 














STEEL 
CAN HELP YOU SELL OR BUY 


Surplus or used machinery and 
equipment. Send in copy instruc. 
tions for an advertisement in 
this column. Your ad will reach 
the important men in the metal- 
producing and metalworking in- 
dustry. Write today to STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





MATERIALS 








TRUCKS 


2—International Model KS-7, 176” 
_wheelbase chassis, 6.14 & 8.52:1 
gear ratio; 8.25 x 20 10-ply front 
and 9.00 x 20 dual rear tires; 
standard cab, two-speed rear axle; 
equipped with Tulsa Winch Mfg. 
Company split shaft power take- 
or, 

1—International Model K-8-F tan- 
dem, 197” wheelbase chassis, 
7.16:1 gear ratio; 8.25 x 20 10-ply 
front and 9.00 x 20 dual rear 
Ground Grip tires; standard cab, 
FBC-401 engine with F-52-C 
transmission; equipped with Tulsa 
Winch Mfg. Company split shaft 
power take-off and Model 18 
winch mounted on rear of truck 
under chassis. 


THE PARKERSBURG RIG & REEL COMPANY 
O. C. S. Division 


e, 
Phone LD 7022 P. ©. Box 573 


For Sale 
PLATE CROP ENDS 


from 3/16 to 5/8” thick assorted 
to thickness unassorted to size. A-1-K 
priority required. 


GLENDALE STEEL CORPORATION 
Clara Place near Central Ave. 
Glendale, L. I., N. Y. 
Telephone HAvemeyer 8-1100 


WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 


RUNWAYS AND CRANES 
STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 
PIPE AND TUBES 


Can Make Immediate Inspection 


408. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 


National Steck Yards 
(St. Clair Co.) Mlinois 














WANTED 


Trim Press equivalent to a No. 57 
Bliss Consolidated, with an 8” stroke 
and a side cutoff. 
ENDICOTT FORGING & MFG. CO., INC. 
Endicott, N. Y. 


ONE ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 


LIFT TRUCK 
WITH RAM OR FORK 
6000 to 8000 LB. CAPACITY 


Reply Box 794, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 











HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


STEAM AND MOTOR-DRIVEN 
ALL SIZES AND TYPES 


Address Box 490 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 








FOR SALE 
RAILROAD SCALES, CRANES, ETC. 
One—BUDA 80 ton railroad scale, 46 ft.; 
One—F airbanks-Morse E 150 ton rail- 
road scale, 50 ft.; one 15 ton Brownhoist 
crane. Also several overhead 
electric travelling a railroad steam 












One Lewis Alligator type Billet and 
Rail Shear with 30%” blades com- 
plete with 75 h.p. motor, Shear in Ex- 
cellent condition. One Thomas- 
Carlins Sons Co. No. 3 Shear com- 
plete with 40 h.p. motor. 
BS. & R. IRON & METAL CO., INC. 
ruse, ND Y- 















Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 

















WANTED 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS; ME- 


GRADUATE MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 
familiar with nonferrous 




































































CLASSIFIED 


General Contractors 












144 W. Wood Street 

















WOOD ENGINEERING SPECIALISTS 
STEEL « REINFORCED CONCRETE « MASONRY 


KLING - SAUSE - ROUSSEAU & ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
(Phone 6-3259) 


Youngstown, Ohio 











iF YOU HAVE AN Soeemmeme ins 3: 9: ts 3: ft 3 3: : 
Use the “ttelp Wanted columns of Planning : Designing : Engineering : : | N D U S T R | A L 
¥ vertisement Electrical : Plumbing : Heating 
high-cal bre me who have had wide Consultants : Production Planning KK U | | D N G S 
the. Produ and Metal - 
ing 2 MANUFACTURING PLANTS WORKSHOPS OFFICE BUILDINGS HOUSING 
Opportunities Opportunities Opportunities 

















FOR SALE OR RE-ERECTION 
Steel Structure 66’ x 210’, 18’ x 66’ 
Clear Span, Monitor top, Available at 
once. 16,000 sq. ft., 14 Trusses. 


THE DELISO CONSTRUCTION CO. 
294 Columbus Ave. Springfield, Mass. 

















USED STEEL MILL BUILDING FRAME 50 x 128 FEET 
16 foot column centers. 
Pitched trusses, steel columns, girts and purlins. 
. Price $2.200. 
One 12 x 16 foot rolling steel door, used. Price $260. 
THE SAUSE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. — YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

















CONTRACT WORK... _ 





aCORRUGATING: 








This EQUIPMENT 
at your service 


Power brakes for forming . . . 
Punch presses for general 
work . . . Drill presses . . . 
Curving rolls . . . Power Shears 
Automatic Sews . . . Weld- 
ers, various types . . . Battery 
of HOT-DIP Galvanizing 
_Vats . . . Much other first 


class machinery. 











Heres a Pant 
Ready NOW/ 


TO HELP YOU ON THAT WAR JOB! 


What We Can Do 


We're ready right now to begin 
on runs of light steel and 
sheet metal materiel, either units 
or of units. 
@ are exceptionally well 
equipped to fabricate light an- 
, fats, rounds, squares, 
and plates, and 30 to 8 gauge 
sheets and strips. Size up what 
we've got (see box at left), 
against what you have to do, then 
or wire us. 


We’ ve been fabricating sheet metal for more than 
fifty years. On-time delivéries. High financial rat- 
ing. Please include full information with inquiry. 


Saint Paut CorruGatTiInG Co. 


Se. End Wabash Bridge Estab. 1885 


Saint Paul, Minn. 


KIRK & BLUM 


WELDED MACHINE BASES 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
GEAR and BELT GUARDS 


THE KIRK & BLUM MPG. CO. 








Send your Inquiries tor 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
decignem end beliden of wie end dbben 








We also solicit your bids for cam milling 








Castings 


KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 
alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood, Iron, Brass, and Aluminum Pattern work. 

















SUB-CONTRACT WORK 
is being given out daily. Put 
yourself in line to receive your 
share of this business by list- 
ing your services in this sec- 
tion. Write STEEL, 
Bidg., Cleveland. 


Penton 
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FOR VICTORY TODAY 
USINESS TOMORROW 


Get This Flag Flying Now! 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
.. by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 
It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Save With 


( 





Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ... and prosperity somor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


War Savings Bonds 








This Space Is a Contribution to America's All-Out War Program by 


STEEL 
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* We Hold These Iruths 
To Be Self- Evident’ 


Independence Hall . . . here in 1776 
the Declaration of Independence was 





signed . . . a document that was des- 
tined to pattern the American Stand- 
ard of Liberty. Since that eventful 
day we have been through many a 
crisis and in each instance we have 
emerged a stronger nation than before. 
Now: we are faced with our greatest 
test, firm in the belief that coura- 
geous action and self-sacrifice will en- 
able America to attain her rightful 
position as a leader of nations. 
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